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Cmtr Evxvis 


I 


from 

< 1 >T 1 

146J Death of Stephen Accession of his son I van the Black 

U a v Ivan, hard pressed by the TuikS, establishes bis capital at Celling* 

i»6j Ivan builds the famous monastery ot Obod where be installs the first printing press lor Slavonic books 
1490 Death ot Ivan Accession of his sod George 

1493 The first Slavonic book printed namely a missal is Issued from the press at Obod 
1496 George resigns and is succeeded by bis cousin Stephen 
tfl] Death of Stephen Accession of George Cmoievich 

i« 16 George resigns and entrusts the government to the Bishop Montenegro is now ru,ed bv I nice Bishops 

1613 The Turks invade Montenegro and burn Cettlnge 
1M7 The Turks again invade the country and bum the capital 


After the defeat of the Serbs at kossovo Montenegro becomes an Independent state ruled by princes of 1 
the Baisha family j 

Extinction of the Balsha family Accession of Stephen Cmoievich or ' Black Prince who founds * j 


I roui the accession cl ■ 
vich djnasty to the 
oi Prince Nicholas 


Pttro 

cession 


1697 Danilo Petrovich is eketed hereditary Prince Bishop 

171J Danilo visits I eter the Great at I etrograd and establishes the close connection with Kiissia which has 
lasted to the present day 1 

1735 Death of Danilo Accession of his nephew Sava who ruled with the able assistance of his nephew Vassili 

1767 An impostor Stej turn Mali or Stephen the Little who pretended to be the murdered Tsar 1 et»v III 

usurped the government and governed the country well until 1774 
178a Death of Sava Accession of Peter I 

1796 1 eter 1 inflicts a crushing defeat on the Pasha of Scutari in the battle of Krusa 

1806 The Montenegrins as allies of the Russians besieged the French in Ragusa 

1813 The Montenegrins aided by an English fleet captured CatUro from the French 

18J0 Accession of Peter II who introduced many reforms 

1851 Accession of Danilo 11 the but of tbe Prince Bishops 1 

:8jj Danilo separates the ecclesiastical dignity from that of ruler of the State and takes the title of Gospodar I 

»8v3 The Montenegrins under Mnko the brother of the sovereign inflicted a crushing defeat on the Turks , 

at Grahoio known ante as the Marathon of Montenegro I 


Danilo assasst tatc l his nephew Nicholas ascends the throne 
The country invaded bv the Turks 

Montenegro in allnnco with Serbia duckies war on Turkey 
Pnnce Nicholas conquers the fortress of kiksbich and theAdr ‘ 


ports of Duleigno and Ai l,lvarl 
throne ol Italy n 


Elena, daughterof Pruice b icholas married the fieir to the throneol Italy now King Victor Emmanuel III 
Prince Nicholas renounces his autocratic powers and grants the country a Constitution aod regular 
Farlimrntary Government 1 

Prmce Nicholas raises his country to the rank of a kingdom and proclaims btmself king recognised by 

Montenegro becomes a member of the Balkan Alliance First to declare war on Turkey (October 8th) 
Siege of Sc itari bcgi n 

Essad 1 as*i« the defender of Scutari surrenders th' fortress to the Montenegrins (April «nd) Com 
pelled by the Powers the Montenegrins evaci ate Scutari and place it in the hands of ar 
Commission (Mav 6th) 
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THE MONTENEGRINS By OSCAR BRILLIANT 
Tul Montenegrins the smallest nation in Europe occupy amongst the Southern Slavs a unique position 
in historv by reason of their dogged determination in defending their freedom Their history is filled 
with traditions which as Gladstone once said in characterizing them, exceed in glory those of Marathon 
and Thermopylae and all the war traditions of the world When on the fatal battlefield o/ Kossovo 
(1369) the Serb kingdom came to an end the mountain fastness between the valley of the Zeta and the 
Adriatic Sea became the last refuge of the Serb race the home of men struggling for national existence 
And for the next five cen tunes Montenegro was the only Balkan State which successfully defended its 
independence against the Turks 

When the Serbs settled in the Balkan Peninsula they established here one of their usual Zh«pa n } aS < 
known as the Zhupania of Zeta after the river which traverses the region The capital of this prmci 
pality was Doclea situated in the neighbourhood of the present Podgontza This city, noiv A I,ea P 
ruins was the birthplace of the Roman emperor Diocletian Archeological excavations made m recent 
times have brought to light magnificent remains of public buildings basilicas, churches, and so forth, 
which testify to the prosperity the town enjoyed when it was part of the Roman Empire The Zhupania 
of Zeta included at that time Herzegovina a large strip of the Adriatic coast, with the beautifv ‘1 port o 
CattaTo and the northern part of Albania with the town of Scutari This principally was in c lu e in 
the great Serb kingdom which Stephen \emanya who came from Doclea succeeded in founding r *59 
And from this time its history is merged with that of Serbia But after the death of Stephen us 130 

114 
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(1356) and the dissolution of bis empire the powerful family of Balsha rc established the independent 
Zhupam Of Zeta making Scutari its capital The new principality became engaged in wars both with 
the Turks md with the powerful republic of Venice which desired to get possession of Scutari 

The Balsha family became extinct in 1421, and one ot that relatu.es Stephen Cmoievich or the 
Black Prince became ruler and founded a new dynasty Stephen Cmoievich established his capital 
at 71 vibhah, situated on the north oosti ni shore of Lake Scutari and together with his rciatit e the 
famous Scandcrberg of Albania took part in many campaigns against the Turks Stephen died in 1 {65 
and was succeeded by his son Ivan sumimed the Black The Turks were at that time conquering one 
lito r. — — ; - - . ■ -rr-rt had given 

finntti r» r ll " " >9 20 to tllL 

Territories ga red by Montenegro Venetians 
as a result of the Balk an Wars 
f 1912 <913) shaded thus T/TtfA Abandon 
cd by Vt 

nice It an 

the Black 
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vs with hi» 

V people to 

lp \ the most 

— £ — 4} mount a i 
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near Rjoka where he set up the first printing press for Slwonu. books only about twenty years after 
Ca\ ton had established his press at Westminster Ban the Black who died in 1490 is one of the 
greatest heroes in Montenegrin history 

In 151(1 the last prince of the Cmoievich dynasty resigned and entrusted tin. gmernment to the 
Inshop the mxt most important per«onagt. in the country fn this way Montenegro like some of the 
states ot Germany during the Middle. Af.(s camt. to l>c ruled by bishops The institution of a theocratic 
f/w eminent probably saved the country from the fate that had befallen tlu otliir states of the ‘•erh rate 
The fact that the supreme power was seated m a person whose ecclesiastical functions rat od him aboic 
ill the other chiefs became Vlvt. greatest security against cnil strife \t the same lime thi din v «r of 
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THE FAMOUS MON ASTERN OF OSTROC 

Tb • fnmotia iworv»«lery vvH tb can • m tKc tomb ol S B»» I ■ « ■ td annually by houcanda o( p It n> 1 1 la known aa «be Loordea 
o( be Balltana lor U a aa d tKat many m faeuloua cu ea lava been elfee ed here The monaa a y war Iw e In 1768 ancf n 186* the eeene 
at! be a c dclencee by a hendM ol Mon enter na aca na la te Tu k ah loreea 

the country adopting the Mohammedan religion was avoided as long as it had as its head a dignitary 
of the Church Until 1696 the office of Pnnce Bishop or Vlaiika was elective Although the Turks 
laid claim to the country this race of mighty mountaineers succeeded generally in driving out the 
invading armies with great losses During the seventeenth centun, Ccttmge was taken and burned by 
the Turks twice in 1623 and 1687 But the Montenegrins realising the disadvantages which ire 
inevitably connected with an election to the throne decided to strengthen the position of the ruler by 
mil mg it hereditary in one family Thus m 1696 they elected Danilo Petrovich of the village of 
\yegosh the first ruler of the present dynasty as Prince Bishop with the power to nominate his successor 
from lus relatives His long reign was memorable lor the numerous Turkish invasions and also for 
tl 1 beginning of that connection with Russia which has lasted to the present dav Tins tie was cemented 
by the visit of Danilo to Petrngrad in 1715 Danilo d ed in 1735 leaving to his nephew Sava a pnmi 
pahty which by its bravery had won the respect of the whole of Christendom 

One of the greatest of the Prince Bishops was Peter I (1782 1S30) He inflicted in 1796 such a crush 
mg defeat on tl c Turks that for the next twenty years there were no more Turkish invasions m Mon 
ttrngro As the ally of Russia he besieged tl c Trench in Ragusa (1S0C) and in 1813 with the aid of the 
British fleet he exj idled them from Cattaro Unfortunately at the conclusion of peace he I ad to give 
that beautiful harbour to Austria A few years after 1 is death lie was canonized as a saint by the people 
His successor Peter 11 (1830-1851) who besides being a wise st itesman and reformer was also a gifted 
po t made great tff rts to educate Ins people and to improve tl c economic situation of the country His 
my 1 ew Danilo 11 (1851-1860) was the last of tl c Pnnce lhshops for m 18^2 1 e stparaud the secular 
from the ecclesiastical dignity ind tran formed Montenegro into a secular state lie took tl c title of 
Gosp 1 lar and scttl I the succession on his male descendants m flu direct line Up to now the succes ion 
had lw < n from uncle to niphew as the Pnnce Bi hop being a monl could not marry 
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In 1S5S tin. Montentgnns under Mirko the prince s brother routed the Turks at Gralioi 0 a place 
winch will always be remembered as the Marathon of Montenegro Damlo was succeeded m i860 by 
his nephew Nicholas the son of Mirko who was only nineteen years old As a result of an msur 
rcction in Herzegovina Montenegro was invaded in 1S61 by a strong Turkish army and suffered great 
hardships After the revolt of Bosnia and Herzegovina broke out m 187^ Montenegro m alliance with 
Serbia declared war on Turkey \n 1876 Afterwards the Montenegrins successfully co operated with 
Russia in the Russo Turkish war of 1877-7S Under the leadership of Nicholas they captured the strong 
hold of Nikshich and the Adriatic ports of Antivan and Dulcigno The Berlin Treaty formally recog 
nized the independence of Montenegro which she had never really lost and granted her a great increase 
of territory 

This included a stnp of coastland giving the country an outlet to the Adriatic Sea from winch 
it had been shut out for so many centuries Since tint tune Montenegro has enjoyed a long period 
of peace and has made great progress under the autocratic but enlightened rule of Prince Nicholas In 
igo 3 the Prince formally abolished the autocratic system and granted the people a constitution and a 
regular parliamentary govern 
ment In 1910 Parliament pro- 
claimed the erection of the 
country into a kingdom and 
Prince Nicholas assumed the 
title of King 

King Nicholas joined the Bal 
kan Alliance formed in 1912 and 
was the first to declare war on 
Turkev The Montenegnn army 
besides helping the Serbs mv aded 
Albania and occupied the towns 
of Ipel and Djakova But the 
task the Montenegrins set their 
hearts upon was the conquest of 
Scutari the ancient capital of 
their country They began the 
mv estment of that strong fortress 
early in the war (October 26th 
19:2) 

After reducing Tuzi they 
found the Turks strongly en 
trenched at Tarabosh The 
Montenegrins attempted several 
times to storm that stronghold 
and lost a great number of men 
in these attempts Meanwhile 
their army had occupied San 
Giov anm di Medua on the 
Adriatic coast which was also an 
important object of their cam 
paign Now the two principal 
armies commanded respectively 
by the Crown Prince Damlo and 
General Martmov ich after ^ev eral 
DtlieT gallant attempts to storm 
the foi tress decided to settle 
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down to regular siege work But the Mon tcm grins were 
liamptreil by lack of numbers, for they had not enough 
men to effect a complete investment of the place, and 
also by lack of heavy siege guns. On the other hand, the 
elefence of the fortress was conducted with great skill 
and gallantry by the Turkish garrison. But the Monte- 
negrins persisted in delivering fierce assaults and gaining 
ground In one of these* ass udts alone, on February 7U1, 
1913, the Montenegrins had 3,500 casualties 

Meanwhile the Ambassadors' Conference, which was 
sitting in 1 ondon under the presidency of Sir Edward 
Grey, had decided on the creation of a new state, 
Albania 

After long negotiations for the elclimitation of its 
frontiers, the Conference, at the strong representations 
of Austria decided that Scutari should be included in 
Albania The agreement on this point was reached 011 
March 20th 1913, and the Powers immediately asked 
King Nicholas to raise the siege of Scutari 

As King Nicholas refused to obey, the Powers de- 
cided to blockade the coast of Montenegro by an in- 
*u? mTfbniT temational squadron On April loth, 1913, warships 
nt ( ra tr««t proncM i« u» kmhtik poiit.c.i end of all the Great Powers except Kussia, began, under 
dmioommi the command of Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Burney the 

blockade of Antivan But negotiations between Essad Pasha, an Albanian who was now the 
commander of the garrison and King Nicholas ended in the surrender of Scutan to the .Monte- 



negrins, who marched into the city on Apnl 22nd 1913 
Montenegrins had 10,000 casualties out of an arm) of 
35.000 men 

Austria at once demanded thit the Towers should 
enforce the decision arrived at with regard to Scutan and 
compel the Montenegrins to evacuate the city 

The excitement in Russia was immenst and demonstra- 
tions on a lirge scale against Austria took place in all the 
chief Cities 

Austria then mobilized and announced that she would 
take action unless the decision of the Powers as regards 
Scutan was respected 

War between Austria and Russia, with all its European 
complications, seemed inevitable, when King Nicholas 
yielded to the ele minds of the Powers On May 6th 
1913* the Montenegrins evacuated the prize for wlucli 
the) had shed so much blood and placed Scutari in the 
hands of an International Commission 

In the settlement following the Balkan Wars Monte- 
negro obtained the western portion of Novi-Bazar and 
Northern Albania, gaming about two thousand two hundred 
square mile's of neve temtor). 

As Serbia had gained the eastern part of No\i-IJazar, 
the long cherished wish of the two branches of the Serb rare 
to be again neighbours Ins tieen realized 


In their struggle before Scutan the 



PRINCE DAN1LO OF MONTENFCRO 
Prince Donllo heir lo ihr Montenegrin throne i 
of king Nichole*. • horn In IB7I He Tree 
tlngulthed hlmocll during the QolVon Worn, w 
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Chief Cvnn 


: Tim Bulganin tmrirt 


■ the Electro 1 of Prince 
rdinaod until Bulgaria l>e 
tips an independent state 


S3 


The Bulganins under tbeir Chief Asparukh, ercssed the Danube and conquered from (he Byra 
tmoerors the region between the Danube and the Balkan mountains 
The Bulgarian chief. Terbel delivers Cm stantinople from the besieging Arabs 
Accession of Krutn a warlike and capable ruler 
frnmi conquers Sofia and the valKy of the Struma 
Kruro appears at th< bea t of his \ ictorious armv before Constantinople 
Accession of Omortat 
Accession of Dons I 

lions accepts t hrist unity the T roperor of Constantinople, Michael Ilf actin„ as sponsor 
Death of it Cyril, one of the national apostles of the Bulgarians 
Death of St Methodius the other national apostle of the Bulgarians. 

SVttxxoi rafted YheGitTt ascends Vne throne B gins a senes of war 
Simeon appears at the gates of Constantinople 
\ ictory * Cains t the Bytantine emperor at the battle of Anchialo 
Simeon takes the title ol Tsar of the Bulgarians and Autocrat of i 
Simeon subjugates the Serbian pnncipahties 
Death of Simeon t! e Great Access on of Peter 1 
A nebk , named Shishman founds a western empire which includes a; 

I ns as ion of Bulgaria by the Russians under Sviatoslav Prince oi Kie 
Death of 1 eter I Accession of Boris If 
Sviatoslav Invades Bulgaria a second tunc 

The Byranline emperor John Zimisces alter expelling the invadi 
Samuel Shishman ascends the throne of the western empire 
Samuel recovers the other portions oi Bulgim from the Byianti 
struggle with the Emperor Bawl, * the Bulbar sb>cr 


; against the Bv aantiiK 


■s the second Bulgarian empire 


in fr John Astir assassinated Accession oi Ralnjan or Johanmti 

i a 04 Kalojan receives from tlie Pop* the titled Emperor of the Bui 


■ - - . Emperor of the Hul„anan> and allacbs 

Battle of Adrunoplc where Ualojan defeats Baldwin of Flanders the first Latin emperor of 
Constantinople 

Ivatojaa is assassinated Accession of his nephew Bori! 

" '‘ J “‘ ‘ «• thesonof Kaloji 

■n of Kahman I 




Death of John A .. 

Accession of Michael A 
Accession of Michael Shishman 

Tsar Michael Shishman is defeated and Slav r l y the Serbs in the bait k of \ elbuibd < June 18th) Although 


Bulgaria retained the native d) nasty she became a 
The Turks conquer Sofia 

The Turks conquer Trnovo an 1 1 corporate Bulgaria 111 


sal of Serbia 
le Turkish empire 


The first Bulgarian school is opened at Gabrovo 

The Sultan grants a tiro an establishing an autonomous Bulganan church under a Bulgarian pxiteh 
Rising against the Turks suppressed with great cruelty massacres at Panagunshte and Bales 
Beginning of the Russo Turkish war for the hberatio I of the Christians in the Balkan Peninsula 
Treaty of San Slcfano (March 3rd) which creates a ' Big Bulgaria mod fied by the Treaty of Berlin 
(Jul) 13th) which constitutes Bulgaria an autonomous principality tributary to the Su'tan The 
country administered by Pnnoe Dondukoff Korsakoff in the name ol Russia 
first Bulgarian Parliament opened at Trnovo (February land) Prince Alexander of Battenberg elected 

The Prince suspends the Constitution for a period of seven years Russian influence becomes preponderant 
The Prince is compelled to re-establ sh the Constitution and Parliamentary Government Tl) e Russian 
members ol the Cabinet resign Plot to kidnap the Prince Relations with Russia becom® Mreinea 
Revolution m Phibppopolis procla ming the union of Eastern Rouroelia with Bulgaria (Septen'twr ,8 t“/ 
The Prence accepts Serbia declares war and King Milan invades Bulgaria Prince Alexander 
defeats vhe. SksJsa a*. SVtc.o.v.i, (.SovesnSsitx tgUiJ CTOsses. Ah*. fea&vtx asA ca.pt.-s.ces Bixsst. (November 
»7th) War stopped by the intervention of Austria Sir William White British Ambassador at 
Constantinople champions the cause of Bulganan unity 
Sultan agrees to appoint Pr nee Alexander as Governor of Eastern Rotimelia Peace with Serbia 5 g ned »* 
Bucharest (March jrd) Conspiracy by partisans of Russia compels IhePnoee tores gn(Ai <**»*>'*> 
The lhince arrested and transported to R ssia A loyalist government formed at Trnovo by otan) 
bolov the President of the Chamber ol Deputies recaUingthe Pnnce (August 23rd) Pnnce Atexan ler 
returns and is enth isiastically received by the people but abdicates on account of the opf° s |,on 01 
Russia (September 8th) Regency appo nted with Stambolov at the head 


usly elect 


Visits Petrograd Is no 
the Powers demanding ai 
nst the agitations of the 


Great political unrest Parliament unamm 

Gotha (July 7th) Prince Ferdinand acre 

Usurper Stambolov is appointed Prime Mlursicr 
Major 1 amtaa charged with others with conspiracy against the Print 
M Beltcheff Minister of Finance while walking with Stambolov is 
Prince Ferdinand vis ts England and Is received by Queen Victoria 1 
Stambolov resigns bis office as Prime Min sler 
Stambolov savagely attacked in the streets of Sofia (July 15th) 
Recon rhation of I ruice Fcrd oand with Rr — *'■*’“ — 

The Macedonian Committee scuds a raemor 
The Turkish Government protests at Sofia 
demands Its dissolution 
Raids by Bulgarian bands into Macedonia 

Great popular agitation on account of htacedoma The Bulgarian C 
threatens armed action unless the Powers intervene to stop the a 
The port of Varna is opened 

Prince Ferd nand declares the independence of Bulgaria and proclain 
Agreement with Turkey settl ngall quest ons arising from the declare 

Formation of the Balkan Affiance Declaration of war against T 

occupy Mustapha Pasha (October r9tfi) Battle and victory of • 
Adnanopte invested (October *5th) Great battle and viefi 
(October aSth to November and) Bulgaria is attack the Chat; 
repulsed Armistice with Turkey signal (December jrd) Pc 
(December jfith) 

Peace negotiations broken off Hosti'ities resumed (February 3rdJ 
ganans (March a6th) Second Peace Conference opened in L 
signed between the Balkan Allies and Turkey (Mar 30th) Seen 

Bulgarians defeated Fnvet Bex recaptures Adnanople duly 

namely Serbia Greece and Rournama concluded (July aqtb) 1 


to the throne Prince Ferdinand of Sa< e Coburg 
Trnovo (August 14th) Russia dei-ures P m a 


d by t be Bui 

Price Treaty 
*1 (Jufl® 3° ,h ) 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

IHF BULGARIARS By OSCAR BRILLIANT 
Thf ktngd <m it Bulgana ntcSutlfe the greater part of tfic Roman provinces of Iftfesta and Thracia At 
the time of the great invasion of the barbarians in the Roman Empire these provinces were overrun 
hrst by various Germanic tribes and then bv the Slavs Tic litter were firmly established here vvl i.n 
the Bulgarians crossed the Danube during tl e se\ enth century and became masters of this territory 
The Bulgarians a people of Turanian race were hung in the steppes of Southern Russia around the 
regions of the "Volga whence they gradually advanced to the Danube Although conquerors the Bui 
ganans were not numerous and adopting the language and customs of the conquered population they 
were gradually absorbed and amalgamated with the Slavs This process of absorption was still more 
accelerated after the Bulgarians adopted Clrutiamty during the ninth century The two intervening 
centuries were occupied with the wars which the Bulgarians waged against the Bvzantine Emperors 
resulting in the extension of their territory and the c nsobdation of their power During these wars the 
Bulgar an armies appeared vwtonouslv at the gates of Constantinople several times In 864 their 
prince Bofis (S5-»— fiSS) adopted Christianity deciding in favour of the Eastern or Greek Church 
against the \\ estern Church of Rome 

tinder the next ruler Simeon called the Great (Spy 9^7) Bulgaria attained a prominent place amongst 
the Powers of the world He is the founder of the first Bulgarian Empire when the country reached 
the zenith of its power Bv successful wars against the Byzantu e Empire he extended lus dominions 
from the Danube to the Aegean Sea and from tin. Black Sea to the Adriatic Having also subjugated the 
Serb principalities be became master of the greater part of the Balkan Peninsula In 921 Simeon 

perors while 
m the west 
a noble 
named Shi h 
man cstab- 
\ shed m 963 
a new Bui 
ganan Em 
pire This 
included 
Macedonia 
and part ol 
Alb ima and 
had its capi 
tal at Ocl n 
da But in 
l o x S this 
empire w as 
also de- 
stroyed ly 
the By z m 
tint emperor 
Basil «ur 
named tl e 

Bui* r 

slayir 

Tor the 
next one 


assumed the _ 
title of Tsar | 
of the Bui 
gamns and 
\utocrat of 
tl e Greeks 
Simeon the 
Great was v 
also an cn , 
thusiastic 
patron of 
letters and 
lus reign was 

the golden 

age of the 
old Bulgar 
lan htera 
lure Soon 
after his 
death the 
ill ruption of 
lu s empire 
tn k place 
Tl 1 eastern 
half was re- 
cov erpd b\ 
the By 7 an 
tine T" m 
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ANNIHILATION OF THE GREEK ARMY «U 

Durlnc the rnjn of the warlike ruler Krum (802 8t5) Bulxaria waa invaded br »Ke Byianime emperor NicepSorue Krum blockaded the 
paeaea of the Balkan#, and when the Greek army wai returning home it waa aurrounded and annihilated by the Bulgar am No pritonera were 
taken and Nicephorua himaelf waa killed and hia akull made into a goblet 

hundred and seventy years Bulgaria was an integral part of the Byzantine Empire, until in 1186 
the Bulgarians successfully revolted under the leadership of two brothers, Peter and John Asen, 
who founded the second Bulgarian Empire John Asen was assassinated in 1196, and his younger 
brother, Kalojan or Johannitz, ascended the throne Kalojan was a great ruler, who consolidated his 
dominions and obtained from the Pope at Rome the imperial title, styling himself, " Emperor of the 
Bulgarians and Wallachs ’ In 1205 he defeated m a great battle near Adnanople Baldwin Count of 
Flanders, the founder of the Latin Empire at Constantinople Under John Asen II (1218 1241) the 
second Bulgarian Empire reached its highest point of development Under him Bulgaria extended 
nearly over the whole of the Balkan Peninsula, and he even aspired to be elected Emperor of Constanti 
nople Bulgaria prospered by an extensive trade, and Trnovo its capital was embellished with 
splendid public and private buildings But as it has so often happened in the history of the Bulgarians 
and of the Serbs, his empire dissolved soon after his death 

Serbia had in the meantime been consolidated into a strong kingdom and the rivalry between them 
led to war The Bulgarians were defeated by the Serbs at Velbuzhd the present Ivustendil, m 1330, and 
Bulgana became the vassal of the great Serb Tsar, Stephen Dushan Meanwhile the power of the Turks 
steadily' rose In 1361 they conquered Adnanople, and in the following year they were masters of the 
part of Bulgana lying south of the Balkans Four years after the battle of Kossovo (1389) the Turks 
occupied Trnovo (1393) and put an end to the Bulganan Empire The country was incorporated with 
the Turkish Empire and for the next five centunes the very name of Bulgana disappeared This penod 
forms one of the darkest in the history' of the nation The big landowners became Mohammedans in 
order to maintain their pnvileges A section of the people also embraced Mohammedanism, and their 
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descendants known as J’omaks are found to day in many parts of tin. country But another 
Wow to the Bulgarian nation even greater than its political subjugation to the Turks was the 
loss of its national church which fell under the authority of the Greek I atrnrch of Constantinople 
Hc gradually filled all the ecclesiastical posts from the highest to the lowest with Greeks The Greek 
clergy destroyed the Slavonic liturgies and the church service was held in Greek In fact it may be 
said that the spiritual tyranny of the Greek clergy was even worse than the political tyranny of the Turks 
No wonder that when the national spirit began to awaken at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
it took the form of a literary and educational revival by cultivating tlie Bulgarian language and by 
founding Bulgarian schools But the principal struggle was directed towards the emancipation from 




-'m 




> 


BAPTISM OF BORIS I 864 




the Greek Patriarch and the establishment of an independent national church This was at last attained 
in 1870 when the Sultan granted a firman creating a Bulgarian Exarchate 

When the revolution that threatened to reopen the Eastern Question broke out in Herzegovina in 
1875 the «pint of unrest spread also to Bulgaria In the following year slight risings took place which 
were however suppressed with great cruelty Bands of Basin Ba2ouks or irregular police were let 
loose upon the unfortunate inhabitants Massacres of the helpless peasantry took place m several 
places specially at Panagunshtc and Batak The news of the horrors committed raised a storm of 
indignation throughout England Gladstone stirred the country with his eloquent denunciations of 
the Turkish rule and with his famous pamphlet on tie Bulgarian Atrocities The Great Towers 
urged the Porte to introduce reforms in Bulgaria When the Porte refused Russia with the watcl 
word of liberating the Christians of the Balkan Peninsula declared war on Turkey In tl at 
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Russo Turkish \\ ar 
(1S77-7S) irregular 
bands of Bulgarians 
bra\ el> assisted the 
Russian annv The 
Treaty of San Ste 
fano concluded be 
tween Russia and 
Turkey, created an 
autonomous state 
which would have 
extended from the 
Black Sea to the 
mountains of Al 
bama and from the 
Danube to the 
/Egean Sea includ 
ing the port of 
Kavalla But the 
Great Powers feared 
that this Big Bui 
garia would 



merely be a depend 
ency of Russia and 
the Treaty of San 
Stefano was altered 
and supplanted by 


TSAR IVAN SH1SHMAN 111 
Tm (»•«* 5h *hm*n Ilf 1165 1591 he lui rule 

Bulnr ■ The Tu U •« the! me Mere conquer n. vhe Bell<»» P e 

• etc ind annexed Suite « to the Turk ih Fmp re 


1391 

.n h« 


the famous Treaty 
of Berlin By this 
treaty Bulgaria 
north of the Balkans 
was created an auto- 
nomous principality 
under the suzerainty 
of the Sultan while 
Bulgaria south of 
the Balkans o r 
Eastern Roumelia 
was made an auto- 
nomous prm ince 
under the direct rule 
of the Sultan but 
with a Christian 
governor Mace- 
donia was handed 
back to Turkey 
Pending the 
organization of the 
new principality 
and the election of 
the prince Russia 
practically ruled the 
country A national 
assembly met at 


Trnovo which voted a very democratic constitution and which on April 29th 1879 elected to the 



The Bulgarians 
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throne Prince Alexander of Battenberg, son of Prince Alexander of Hesse, and a nephew of the Tsar 
Liberator, Alexander II The first Pnnce of Bulgaria was one of the most romantic figures in the 
htstorj of modern times He soon gamed the hearts of the rather stolid Bulgarians by his charming 
personality and his soldierly qualities, but, unfortunately, he lacked the arts of a statesman During 
the first few jears he enjoyed the favour of Russia, and all the principal offices were filled with Russians 
But the Bulgarian people showed from the \erv beginning a strong opposition to the Russian tutelage 
and a desire to dexelop freely a national existence without any foreign interference At last in 1883 the 
Russian generals who occupied the pnncipal seats in the cabinet had to resign, and the prince fell 
under the displeasure of Russia 

The Bulgarians of Eastern Roumcha dissatisfied with their separation from their brothers in 


Bulgaria, 
engineered 
m 1885 at 
Philippo- 
polls a suc- 
cessful re- 
v o 1 u tion, 
by which 
thev pro- 
cla imed 
the union 
of the two 
countries 
under 
PrmceBat- 
tenberg 
The prince 
accepted 
the nomin- 
ation and 
went to 
Philippo- 
pohs A t 
the confer- 
ence of am 
bassadors 
held at 
Constanti- 
nople Sir 


William 
White, the 
B r 1 1 1 s h 
Ambassa 
dor strong 
!y cham- 
pioned the 
Bulgarian 
cause, 
while the 
Russian 
Ambassa 
dor advis 
ed Turkey 
to stop the 
union even 
by force of 
arms But 
the Sultan 
m the end 
recognized 
the prince 
as gov er- 
norofRou- 
m e 1 i a 
King Milan 
of Serbia, 
under the 
pretext 


that the balance of power in the Balkans had been disturbed asked for tern tonal compensations, and 
declared war on Bulgaria (November 14th 1885) Contrary to general expectations, Pnnce Alexander 
of Battenberg defeated the invading army at Slivmtza (November 19th) and crossing the frontier, 
captured Pirot (November 27th) 

The successful advance of the Bulgarians was stopped by the intervention of Austria The part 
played by the pnnce m the realization of the national aspirations of the Bulgarians and his successful 
campaign hastened the determination of Russia to remove him from the throne A conspiracy by 
Russophils was formed, and the pnnce was forced to abdicate (August 2rst, 18S6) He was arrested 
and transported to Rem in Russia 

The great majonty of the nation strongly disapproved of this action, and a counter-revolution 
headed by Stambolov, the President of the Chamber, decided to recall the prince Pnnce Alexander 
was enthusiastically received by the people, but realizing that lie could not rule m the face of the 
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active opposition oi Ru«ta he abdicated {September 8th 18S6) and entrusted the government to a 
regvncy of which Stambolov was the principal figure 

Alter long negotiations the National Assembly elected (July 7th 18S7) Prince Ferdinand of Saxe- 
Coburg Gotha a grandson from his mothers side of King Louis Philippe of Trance Russia declared 
the newly elected prince a usurper and the other Great Powers refused to recognize him But Prince 
Ferdinand a clever ambitious and determined statesman and diplomatist appointed Stambolov as 
prime mimstet Stambolov ruled with an iron hand in order to put down the intrigues and 
conspiracies ol the partisms of Russia and succeeded in establishing a government progressive 
in its internal policy and successful in its foreign policy Stambolov resigned in 1894 and Prince 
Ferdinand inaugurated a policy of conciliation with Russia In 1895 Stambolov probably tlie most 
remarl able statesman of the Balkan States was cruelly assassinated in the streets of Sofia In 



A BATTERS OF BULGARIAN ARTJLLER1 
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the following year the reconciliation with Rus 1a was accomplished and Prince Terdmand u as 
recognized by the Tow ers 

The progress made by Bulgaria smcc her liberation from the Turl s has been rapid and wonderful 
She has developed her economic and especially her agricultural resources has organized Jicr finances 
and has created a well trained and equipped army But the great ambition of her people was to liberate 
their kinsmen hung m Macedonia from the Turkish rule and aho from the persecutions of the Greek 
clergy To attain this object the so called Macedonian Committee was formed which did not 
shrink from using -violent means in its propaganda and which kept Bulgaria and Macedonia in 
a state of great unrest 

Shortly alter the outbreak of the \oung Turk Revolution Bulgaria declared her independence from 
Turkev and proclaimed Frince Ferdinand as King (October 190S) The policv of Ottomanmng 
pursued by the Young Turks had the effect of drawing together the Bulgarian Serb and ( reek mini it ant-, 
of Macedonia who wen formerly bitter enemies This was follovud by friendlier relitions between 
the respective governments which led to the conclusion of the Balkan Alliance m 1912 The 
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aim of the Balkan Allies was to free their kinsmen m 
Macedonia and to bring about the dismemberment of 
Turkey in Europe 

Following the anarchy in Turkey and the repeated 
massacres of Christians m various places the Balkan 
Allies declared war on Turkey on October 16th 1912 
after their demands for reforms m Macedonia were con 
temptuously rejected by the Forte The chief brunt of 
the war fell upon Bulgaria, who had the strongest arm} 
In a glonous campaign of three weeks the Bulgarians 
gained the victory of Kirk Kihsse (October 24th), com 
pletely defeated the Turks m the great battle of Lule 
Burgas (October 29th — November 2nd), and compelled 
the main Turkish army to withdraw within the fortified 
lines of Chatalja 

Meanwhile they had invested the strong fortress of 
Adnanople These successes filled Europe with admira 
tion for this nation of peasants, who after long centuries 
of oppression showed such vitality and military prowess 
The Bulgarians were not able to force the strong Chatalja 
lines and reach Constantinople but Adnanople fell into 
their hands (March 26th 1913) 

The Treaty of London (May 30th 1913) gave the 
whole of Turkey in Europe except Constantinople and 


la 190) he mimd Pr nceaa Mar e Lou ae el Bourbon 
Parma TKroutK Kit oble KOvcrnmenl Bulgaria lolncd 
bar complete Independence In 190B and Ferdinand no- 
lUmtJ iK* ane «nt title ol T»«r 


a small tract of 
temtory east 
of the Mantza 


nver, to the Balkan Allies Unfortunately the old jealousies 
and hatred between the Balkan peoples broke out again 
and the victors were unable to reach an understanding 
about the division of the newly conquered territories 

This resulted in the Second Balkan War in which 


Serbia and Greece, joined bj Roumama defeated Bui 
gsna is a s Jjorf but ssngoxmuy czmpi itgn of one month 
(July, 1913) 

Bulgaria was compelled to sign the Treaty of Bucharest 
(August loth 1913) b} which she abandoned Macedonia 


where so many of her kinsmen live to Serbia and Greece 
and had also to cede a strip of her territory to Roumama 
At the same time the Turks who under Enver Bc> had 
retaken Adnanople, gamed back a great part of Eastern 
Thrace 


As a result of the second war Bulgana lost all the 
fruits of her victory gained at the cost of tremendous 
sacrifices and losses Wide her former allies had their 


territories largely extended Bulgana gained onlj about 
nine thousand five hundred square miles and an addition 



of only two hundred thousand inhabitants in her 
population The provisions of the Treat} of Bucharest <h««ic<o 


GENERAL MICHAEL SA\OFF 

lout Cul.Jl.n amr Jurtot lU *r»l B.ti 


have left amongst the Bulganans a great feeling of ^, *****”* ,Kow " 
bitterness against their neighbours m „i w «, 


by iKot ftnillv dee to 1 !• 

CWI ol the General S a/f and na 
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from I he earliest tunes W 'he 
last barbarian Invasion. 


From the establishment of 'he 
pnncipalitiesef \\ iUachO ana 
Moldavia to Michael tbetfr*'' 




Chiip Eum 


king BoerebisU consolidates Dacia into a powerful state stretching- between the rivers TiSaa Dniester * 
and Danube 1 | 

The Dacian King Dcccbalus invades Moesia and deioats a Roman army 
The Emperor Domitinn concludes peace with DecePafus on terms disadvantageous to Rome 
The Roman Emperor Troian starts his first carapsiRf and defeats the Dacians I 

Trojan Blarts bo second Dacian campaign DeceW'us defeated Dacia made a Roman province 
The Emperor Aurehanus decides to abandon Dana. The Goths become mavers. if. 'he cm uf.Vi J 

The Huns conquer Dacia 

The Cep idas invade the country and establish then'srlves here 

Slavonic tribes settle in various parts of the country 

The Avars invade Dacia and establish a powerful state 

Invasion of the Bulgarians, who soon afterwards cross the Danube 

The Hungarians begin to invade Dacia 

The country overran by the I etchenegs 

The Rumanians establish themselves here 

The Tatars invade and ravage the country 


loan Basso riba consolidates the principality of \\ jUacbia and establishes an independent dynasty 
Alexander the Good ascends the throne of WallachJ* 

Bogdan I consolidates the principality of Moldavia a °d establishes the dynasty of Bogdan Mushatin 

M rcea the Old asoends the throne oi Wallachia 

Miroea deleats the Sultan Bayrzid 1 at Rovme 

Accession of Alexander the Good to the throne of pfoldavia 

Mi rcea concludes with Sultan Mohammed I the so-called cap filiations by which Wallachia becomes 
tributary to Turkev 
Death of J1 rcea the Old 
I Death of Alexander the Good. 

Accession of Stephen the Great to the throne of Moravia 
[ Stephen gains against the Turks the splendid victors’ at Racova near Vaslui 
Death ol Stephen the Great Accession cl his son pogdan 111 

Neagoe Bassaraba ascends the throne of Wallachia omit the cathedral of Curtea de Argesh 
I Bogdan III concludes with the Sultan a treaty by which Moldavia recognizes tbe suzerainty of Turkey 


From Michael the Brave to « h ' 
last of the National Prices 


defeat on tbe Turks at Giurgiu * _ 

Michael the Brave defeats at the battle of ScbcUen‘* r S the Prince of Transylvania Andrew Bathory I 
and conquers Transylvania 

Michael tbe Brave expels the Prince of Moldavia »hd occupies tbe throne He thus united all the 
Roumanian provinces under his sceptre 
Michael the Brave is assassinated m his camp at Tufa* in Transylvania 

Matthew Bassaraba ascends the throne of Wallachia He codified the laws of the country established 
the first Roumanian printing press us Wallaehi* introduced many reforms in the administration 
Basil called the Wolf ascends the throne of Moldavia He introduces there tbe same reforms as his 
contemporary Matthew Bassaraba prince of W»l*achia 
Accession to the throne of Wallachia of Sberban CanM.™ 1 ^ w ha encouraged Roumanian literature 
] Access on of Constantin Brancovan to the throne of Wallachia 

1 Demetrius Cantenur ascends tbe throne of Moldavia concludes a treaty with Peter the Great of Russia 1 


The Pbananote rfgime to 'j> e 
Revolution of Tudor V““i 


Cantenur dethroned by tbe Turks Greeks from Con««»ntmc>ple are appointed to the throne 
The Turks depose Brancovan and appoint Greeks to 'be throne of Wallachia 

End of tim ll Russiaa h occu , paTion tl, By the Treaty of Kutcbuk Kainardji Russia establishes her ela m to 
a protectorate over W attach a and Moldavia 
Turkey cedes to Austna the Moldavian province of Bukovma 
Russia occup et Moldavia 
Austna occupies Wallachia 
End of Ihe Austrian and Russ an occupations 

Russia again occupies both prmcipaht es ... 

Russia compelled to withdraw from ihe principalities but by the Treaty oi Bucharest Turkey cedes to her 
the large Moldavian province of Bessarabia .. . , 

National using headed by Tudor Vladumrescu again*' 'he Rhananote regime 


of the Principalities 


under Pnnce Cui 


From the Proclamation of 'be 
Kingdom to the present day 


I Russian armies again occupy Moldavia and Wallachia 
End of the Russian occupation 

The people revolt demand ng a Constitution The PA 
I the country Provisional government established 
I The Treaty of Pans abolishes the Russian protector '* 
lective guarantee oi tbe Great Powers ** — * * 


The 


of Wallachia grants I 
uss jm and^Turklsh tr 

uaiure «n roe oral rvrrcis Bessarabia returned to Me 

iai assemblies of Waflachia and Moldavia decide * • «~— 


,ed by a foreign pnnce from 
realizing thus their unu 
from forced dibooT and the bistribcit on eft band pca'-anA', 


it demands and leaves 
>s quell the revolution 
sakties under tbe col 

e union of 
he reign ng 

ic peasants 


e Chaiks ol Hohentollero Sigma 


inogen elected 
Syha became 


Pnnce Cuza compelled to abdicate (February) 

to the throne . ,, . . r , 

Pnnce Charles marries Princess Elizabeth of ttied who under the pseudonym oJ oa 
later celebrated for her fine literary work . , . , 

Lascar Catargiu chief of the Conservative party form* '“Lrfv * 

John Bratiant, chief of the Liberal party becomes pit™' mims'cr and rema ns in power untdjSSS 

The Roumanian Parliament proclaims the independent* 01 


is part in the Russo-Turkch War ar 


The Treaty of Berlin 


greatly distinguishes it 


es the independence of Rpumania 

_ _ _ c elves in exchange tbe pobraaja 

Rouznania is created a kingdom . _ . , 

Pnnce Ferdinand of HohenroUera nephew of King 
Pnnce Ferdinand mames Princess Mary of Edinburgh • ' 

Great rising of tbe peasants. The Government introdoscs i-n 
Roumania joins Serb a and Greece against Bulgaria in t“* secona iiai* 
tbe Treaty of Bucharest (August loth) 

Death ol King Charles I Accession of King Ferdinand 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

THE ROUMANIANS By OSCAR BRILLIANT 
The Roumanians are a people belonging to the Latin race and are closely related to the Trench, Italians 
and Spanish The regions occupied by them include besides the present kingdom of Roumama, the 
provinces of Transylvania. Bukovina and the Banat, belonging to Austna-Hungary, as well as the 
province of Bessarabia which forms part of the Russian Empire This region was known in ancient 
times as Dacia, and was inhabited by a warlike people, the Dacians, who were probably of Thracian race 
During the first century b c the Dacians formed between the nvers Tisza Dniester and Danube a powerful 
state, which came in collision with the Roman Empire on several occasions The Emperor Trajan 
(9S-117), whose name is indelibly connected with the history of the Roumanian people decided to annex 
this country, which was now ruled by a brav e king named Dcccbalus In two sanguinary but successful 
campaigns (101 a d and 105 ad) Trajan defeated the Dacians The conquest of Dacia is commemorated 

in the famous Trajan s Column, which is still in existence at Rome, and which vividly portrays scenes 


from these two campaigns 

Trajan made Dacia a Roman province and introduced Roman Jaws and civilization To people the 
devastated country he brought here colonists from all parts of the Roman Empire and distributed lands 
amongst his veterans The new arrivals intermarried with the sun Ivors of the Dacians, and from tlus 
union arose the Roumanian people The province soon became one of the most flourishing in the empire, 
and gained the title of Dacia Telix or Dacia the Blessed But the continual incursions of the bar- 



remain in 
the country 
The Goths 
were masters 
over Dacia 
until 376 A d , 
and after- 
wards wave 
after wave of 
barbarian in- 
vaders swept 
the country 
Tirst came 
the Huns 
then the 
Gepid'e the 
Avars, the 
Slavs the 
B u 1 ganans 
the Hungar- 
ians the Pc t- 
chencgs, the 
K umimans 
and the 
Tatars pass- 
ed through 
here some 
making a 
longer stay 
than others 


IM n i t ptnn V ]«r 


l BfJ » In 


t, wo o 

ROMAN COLONIZERS TRADING WITH THE NATIVE DACIANS 

The coun cl now occiip cd by be Ron men im were nUb ed in an en me* by a wi lee people named be Dae an* The Roman 
empero Tr» an conquered he r coun y n 105 A D made a Roman p ov n e and b outh here Roman *e le • The Rouman ane a e 
lie de< endan a ot ihe un on be ween beae Roman colon a • and be Dae ana 

We possess very little historical knowledge about this period of nearly a thousand years during which 
these barbarian invasions lasted We know that in the tenth and eleventh centuries several small duke 
doms were founded by Roumanians in various parts of the country Those founded north of the Car 
pathian Mountains were conquered by the Hungarians while those situated to the south of these moun 
tains had to acknowledge the suzerainty of the kings of Hungary At the end of the thirteenth century 
the dukedoms or voivodates existing in the western part of the country between the Carpathians and the 
Danube were united by a family the Bassaraba into one principality which became known as Wallachia 
It was only m the middle of the fourteenth century that a similar union took place m the remaining part 
of the country Here a principality knovn as Moldavia was estabhsl ed by the dynasty Bogdan 
Mushatm With the foundation of these two principalities the Roumanian people succeeded in estab 
hshing its national existence and the national sentiment which had been created then has never been 
extinguished A great weakness in their organization was the law of succession to the throne An} 
member of the reigning d) nasty had the right to succeed if elected bj the nation — that is the nobles 
and the clergy T1 is was often the source of civil strife between the partisans of the \anous cand dates 
and gave occasion to the Hungarians Poles and Turks to interfere m the affairs of the country 

One of the great rulers of \\ allachia was Mircea the Old also called the Great (1386-1418) The 
Turks were then conquering the Balkan Peninsula Mircea sent a contingent of soldiers to aid the Serbs 
at the fatal battle of Kossovo {1389) The Sultan Bajezidl in order to punish him crossed the Danube 
and ravaged the country But Mircea inflicted upon him a crushing defeat at Ro\ me near Craiov a (*394) 
Recognizing later the power of the Turks Mircea concluded with Sultan Mohammed I the so-called 
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* capitulations,’ by which Wallachu acknowledged the suzerainty of the Sultan and undertook to pay 
an annual tribute, while the Sultan guaranteed the autonomy of the countrj and of its internal admmi=> 
tration (1414) 

Moldavia which was consolidated under the reign of Alexander the Good (1400-1433), escaped for 
the present the Turkish invasions but was compelled to recognize the suzerainty of Poland But under 
the reign of Stephen the Great (1457-1504), one of the great heroes of Roumanian history, Moldavia 
became a formidable power Four years before Stephen ascended the throne Constantinople had fallen 
into the hands of the Turks Stephen devoted all Ins energies to stop the onward march of the Turks 
He first entered Wallachia and defeated a Turkish army The Turks then invaded Moldavia with an 
army of one hundred and twenty thousand men Stephen who had only about forty five thousand 
men met the Turks at Racova near Vaslui and by a successful stratagem completely defeated them 
(1475) For this victory Stephen was haded throughout Europe as the hero of Christendom He now 



entered into negotiations with Venice as well as with the Shah of Persia m order to conclude a world 
mds coalition against the Turks But in the following year the Turks desirous of avenging their 
defeat invaded again Moldavia with an army of two hundred thousand men Although Stephen was 
defeated the Turks were compelled to retrre after suffering severe losses Moldavia was again freed from 
the Turks but Stephen had to repulse later on numerous other invasions Realising the power of the 
Turks and the hopelessness of trusting his Christian neighbour the Poles and the Hungarians 
Stephen advised Ins son and successor Dogdan (150,-7517) to make peace with the Turks Bogd™ 
therefore concluded in 1513 a treaty by which Moldavia rccogmred the surcrainty of tlio Sultan wlo 
guaranteed the integrity and the autonomy of the country 

During the sivteenth century the evactions of tlic Turks as regards the tribute as well as their inlet 
fetcncc in the internal administration of the two principalities grew greater It seemed that the two 
principalities were destined to share the fate o! tlic Balkan States and fall under the direct government 
o the Sultan At tins time Michael called the Brave was appointed to the throne of \\ allaclua Michael 
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Tudor Vladitmrescu started a ! 
national revolt to get nd of the ' 
oppressive regime of the Phana- 
notes Tudor Viadunirescti 
established a national govern 
ment in Bucharest, but the Rou- 
manian leader was treacherously 
assassinated by the Greeks The 
Porte now decided to grant the 
demands of the Roumanians and 
to appoint native princes elected 
by the people (1822) Following 
the Treaty of Adnanople (1829) 

Russia again occupied both prin- 
cipalities and drew up a code of 
laws, known as the " Organic 
Law " which regulated the inter- 
nal administration of the pnnci 
pahties Russia withdrew in 1834 tit 

but her influence was all power- n«« Umou 
ful and the newly-elected princes, 
namely, Michael Sturza (1834- j-wfui .nd 1 


Bibescu (1842-1848) m Wallachia, 
ruled according to her desires 
Then came the Crimean War, 
which brought about a great im- 
provement in the position of the 
principalities By the Treaty of 
Pans (1856) both Wallachia and 
Moldavia were placed under the 
collective guarantee of the Great 
Powers, while remaining under 
the suzerainty of the Porte At 
the same tune the southern por- 
tion of Bessarabia was restored to 
Moldavia An international com- 
mission was entrusted with the 
revision of the existing laws and 
its work was to be assisted by a 
Divan, or national council, elected 
by all classes of the community 
In 1857 *he two national councils, 
one for Wallachia and the other 
* >w for Moldavia, met and unam- 


1849) in Moldavia and Alexander h« * 1 ,. R p"Z m »!.«'r"Xn "ij mously voted the following desi- 

Ghica (1834-1842) and George Tiwr >i BhUh i»iji n«hdcd derata the union of the two 

principalities into one single state and the election of a foreign prince belonging to one of the 
reigning dynasties of Europe The Powers did not approve of the union, and decided that each 
principality should be governed by a separate prince But the national assembly of Moldavia elected 
as pnnce on January 5th, 1859 Colonel Alexander John Cuza and on January 24th the national 
assembly of Wallachia elected as 
1 pnnce the same person as the only 

1 means of banging about the union - — ^ 

' ^ of the two countncs In 1861 

L , through the influence of Napoleon j 

Fj X HI who was m sympathy with 

f-y. ypf the aspirations of the Rouman 

I — ^ J/ tans the election of Pnnce Cuza 

W r was ratified by the Powers and 

\it£fc A. the Porte But the sweeping char ' 

acter of 1ns reforms and the des 

I sometimes A 

led to a conspiracy among the lead 1 

mg statesmen of the country In a/^S , 

February 

entered the palace ! 

Prince Cuza to abdicate A conn- kujl 

cil of regency was formed, and it 

was decided <0 elect now to the 

THE ABBE VAS1LE LUCA ci vacant throne a foreign pnnce TAKE JONESCU 

V«U» Lucocl. I. nil !• it* ^ , , ri X, , T.U Imn, an, of it» Irodioc ,ooni»f 

ic«jcf „f iu R W m.M.» By a popular vote rnnoe Charles 
•oiionohoM moownom 1 * Huosorr »"<i i>** of Hohenzollern Sigmarinpren was *'" 1 «”»» «w«i*c* tv.i know* .tr<-a i®« 

Mlf, n a mr .li| m ,.t nitlrtMnm . MMKCW „, ° , £ lU hopwt.nl r«U h. pUr*i in tW fcdltmrol 

.1 H. .od whu„« elected During the franco uuin ( i)<««uui.iutt.r «. 
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Prussian War of 1870 the sympathies of the Roumanians 
were entirely with Prince their elder Latin sister who 
had greatly helped them in their national regeneration 
Strong manifestations against the German sovereign were 
continually taking place and in 1871: Fnnce Charles 
decided to abdicate Lascar Catargiu the head of the 
Conscnatne party prevailed on the Prince to remain 
and formed a strong government which stayed in office 
until 1875 The task to which Pnnce Charles now de 
voted himself was to create an adequate and well 
equipped army which he trained after the Prussian 
model The reiolts in Bosnia and Bulgaria in 187^ 
and 1876 and the reopening of the Eastern Question 
affected greatly the interests of Roumama Since 1866 
the suzerainty of Turkey was purely nominal and the 
government presided by loan Bratianu decided to gam 
the complete independence of the country When 
war between Russia and Turkey became inevitable Rou 
mama signed 1 com cntion with Russia {Apnl 1877) 
When the Russians were defeated at Plevna Pnnce 
Charles crossed the Danube at the head of his army and 
was appointed commander in chief of the Russo Rou 
manian forces operating before Plevna The j oung Rou 
mam an 

king CHARLES i army 

Kd*CK. k. 1 bora In 1839 » red Iran 1866 U) 1914 . 

Under M>««n dance RoumanU h»« (a ntd her Independence 
end he# been camel deled in a e modern p oape eua end pro 1 t S C If 

* '** ve * * * with 

glory in this war and the fail of the now famous place 
was due in no small degree to the braverv of the Rou 
manian soldiers and to the skill of Pnnce Charles The 
Treaty of Berlin (1878) recognized the independence of 
Roumania but imposed upon her the obligation to cede 
to Russia the portion of Bessarabia which was in her 
possession Roumania received in exchange the pro 
vince of Dobrudja between the Danube and the Black 
Sea In 1881 Roumania was created a kingdom and 
on May 22nd Pnnce Charles was crowned King with a 
crown of steel made from Turkish guns captured at 
Plevna Distrust of Russia and resentment ol her con 
duct tn the question of Bessarabia made Roumania join 
tl c Triple Alliance of Germany Austria Hungary and 
Italy but since 189S a rapprocheu ent with Russia took 
place In the first Balkan \\ ar Roumania wisely remained 
neutral but when her demand for a rectification of the 
Dobrudja frontier remained unheeded by Bulgaria she 
joined the second Balkan \\ ar and obtained a strip of 
territory from Bulgirn King Charles died in 1914 

after a long and gloni us reign and was succeeded by his ki„, y, t i ».<ii bora ■» lass to. «» t ck. 

nephew King I erdmand who mamed in 1893 Princess •■j 
"Mary of Till nl urgli a granddaughter of Queen Victoria %«««!.* 





DATES OF GERMAN HISTORY 


Germans in Mid Europe first moot oned by the Greek geographer, Pythexs I 

Gimbri and Teutones invade Italy , exterminated by Manus at Aqum Sextr* and VercelKe 
Anovsstus a Suevic kin* insides Gaol defeated by Julius Cesar Germans begin to enter Roman 
«*rvice Casar bridges the Rhine (sj) J 

Drusua invades Germany reaches the Elbe , establishes boundary forts along the Rhine valley I 

Armimus annihilates Roman army under Varus in the Teutoburger Forest and puts an end to Roman I 
giste fa North Germany except in Batavia | 

Rebellion of Batavians and other German tribes stimulated by the prophetess Veleda suppressed by 
Romans under Cerealis ere vr i 

Tacitus writes the Germania ( 

Invasion of Roman territory by the Marcomannf Quadi and other German tubes . defeated by the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius German tribes begin to form confederations 


The Carlovingian Emperors. 


from the Vistula enter Spain \ andals cross to h. orlh Africa and form a kingdom at Carthage (42S- 
533 ) Alamanni from the Danube spread westward to the Vosges Ostrogoths move towards Bytan I 
tium Franks settfeon the Mid lie Rhine and some tribes the bahan Franks begin conquest of Gaul I 
Bishop \t ulfitas the apostle of Art an Christianity to the Germans translator oi the Bible into Gothic 
Capture 0/ Rome by storm under the Visigothic King Alaric 
| Entry of the Sahan Franks into Gaol i 

Defeat of Attila bv Romans and Franks at Chllons 

Odovarar chief ol a confederation of Danubian tnbes conquers Italy, and deposes the fast of the Western . 
Emperors 

The OstrogothiC Km" Theodoric slays Odovacar and founds a kingdom m Italy I 

iordanes History of the Goths . 

Descent into Italy of the Lombards who found a kingdom in North Italy lasting two hundred years ( 
Pope Gregory III appeals for help against the Lombards to Charles Martel! | 

Death of Charles Martel] In his time Boniface, a Saxon monk evangelises Western Germany for the 
Papacy Boniface murdered by Frisians 7 u 

Pippin the Short son of Charles Mattel! crowned with the title of King of the Franks deposing the last 
Merovingian King 

Expeditions of Pippin to Italy lie defeat* the Lombards and confers Ravenoa and other conquests 
on the Pope 

Acce*sion of Charles the Great 

Chatlcs the Great makes war on the Saxons Massacre of * joo Saxon prisoners who refused conversion | 

Charles the Great enters Italy def 'ats a ruing of the Lombards and annexes their territory to his crown | 
Coronation of Charles the Great a« Roman Emperor by Leo lit 

Death ot t-luri s me Great aud accession ot Lewis t { Toe Pious) ! 

Death of Lewis I and succession of his son Lothar I as Emperor 

Treaty of V erd in dividing the Empire Lewis the German son ol Lewis I , is now King of Germany 1 


Death of Kin* Lewis the German and succession of his son Charles HI fThe Fat) « King and 
1 , m ! 1 . .r (i:.i;t 1 rvik-i I 

Flection of Charles 111 as King of the West Franks 

Abdication of Charles III and final separat on of ‘German’ and * French' parts of the dominions I 
of Charles the Great (Lothanngia stiU m dispute ) Elect ou of Arnulf as King of the Franks I 
(afterwards Empetoc) 1 

Incas on of Hungary b> the Magyars under Arpad 

Death of Amulf and success on of Lew s (The Child) as King of the Franks (not Emperor) 

Lewis HI son nf Boro, King of Provence crowned Emperor in Italy disputing title there with Berengar | 
o( Truvli crowned 945 . 

Death of I ewia (The Child) and end of the Carlovingian dynasty j 

Llettio 1 of Co tat I , Duke of Francoi i» as German King (not Emperor) 1 

Death of Conrad I and (919) election ol Henry 1 (The Fowler) Duke of Saxony not Emperor) 
llenry seizes Lotharin"ia and adds it to the German kingdom 
Captures Brannibor (Brandenburg) from the Wends 
Great victory of Henry over the Magyars at Merseburg 


Otto crowned Emperor at Ro ne (Henceforth the title to Imperial crown is considered inf 
rrown of Germany and title rex Francorum is dropped ) Otto claims right of veto ot 
Popes 

Death of Otto J and succession of Otto 11 (crowned joint Emperor 967) 

Attempt of West Frank sh King Lothar to retake Lothanngia defeated by Otto and Frar 
Death of Otto II and success on of Otto IH an infant regency of Queen Theophand 
OUo III crowned Emperor at Rome 

Adalbert Bishop of Prag martyred in Pomerania b> W ends 

Death of Otto If! Succession of next of kin llenry If Duke of Bavaria From this reigi 
the Romans becomes an official title of German Kings prior to their coronation as I 

Recapture of Brandenburg by the Wends. 


Lkction by the e ht D ikes w ill th > MurkgraG and 
the D ke of Franconia crowned Emperor 1017 
Conrad II succeeds to crown of Burgundy 
Edict of Conrad 11 making all fiefs hered I ary f not in ‘ 
Death of Conrad II and succession of his son Henry i 


he gift of their overlords unless lawfully vacated) 


General Peace procla mod within the kingdom privaie war forbidden fOT a tune with »uc 
fenry III crowned Emperor bv Cl ment II after deposition of three nval Popes. 

Death of Henry Iff and s tceexsion of his son Henry It at the age of six _ _ , 

Law enacted bv Pope Nicholas II committing Papal £1 etions to the College of Cardinals. 
War of Henry IV with 


Decrees of Gregory V II fotbildurg prelates to receive investiture of sees from lay nuen 

church property from liv control , . , 

Synod ot German bishops at V. onus at which sentence of depoatsoti is pronounced again 
Henry IV ex common ica ted bs Gregory and his subjects absolved from their alleg.ac 
Henry I v does penance at Canossa Rebell on ot Kudo)! Duke ot Swabia . , . 


of sees from lay rulers and removing 1 
a is pronounced against Gregory V If j 


Death of Rndoff German prelates appoint 



DATES Or GERMAN HISTORY — continued 


The Franconian Dynasty— toll i Uentyenirri Rome, drives out Ccvgory and inmljs Ctrrornt III , by whom he lagrowiied I mpt-tor ' 

can'iKHtJ iioi 1 1 'dry l\ oMlrttei >lw trirthun of I It not Unri'l and Henry, aril die* in the year Sac- , 

l cession o| biseun ll-nrv \ 

I Ilia Henry V r are (oftufttoaod forces | Jieha) IJ to crown him I inprtof(ini); ercororounlraled. 1 

1114 llirth ol Dili) of i reislng, German historian 

(IK | Ibe CoumtAil of Worm*. vUiing the qurotiuo ol Jiivrsfltti/vs, {’relate* to do homisi for their ten! I 
l 1 totlee but !•> receive etch smtlral authority Irom the IVp*- | 

. Il() . JVlih ot lleary 1 without haw, sail tn 1 of II f I ranrofiian dynasty l 

Tbe Hoheniuufcn Dynasly ; >111 ! Lofhaf, Duke of Nataliy circle f King , opposed! y the llohritstauft n princes J'mlrrkk ol UMlInfeti 

(titer Lothar II I 1 1 l>uke ol S*aUi anl bit brother Coiual Duke ol i nnconia grandvms of Henry IV. through their 

mother, Agnes, »(K> hi l married lrr.l.rtrk of It ihmtWil'ii altrnrjrri* |h(ke ol Swabia The 


KM 


kctloii to the princes. Lothar crownr 1 1 mperor irjj 


•ll.IT. Sicoiiy ft 1 llrhlej into o Pack) 

... __ _ „*u to Aliwrt the Hear hrrd ol Asca 

I Sit hie II Albert now finitlf cnaei<Ktt the Hulk of llrun.Jenl.urg le-rot th" Hen >* (tl)fl 


i» himself there 1 In 


if fa e (fishery by Count. 


meed I tint the Second Ceim h with fa ooo men 
rath ol loan 1111 and elect sots ©1 his nrc hew Ircletirkl HUrbaro 
of a Wall IVMrrM Jtfllllf. dauj ter ol Henry ol Uivtrlj 
tk I crowned 1 mperor at Horn* Creates the /hike ol llohcinl 


ni him m l al«i 
- anlolhe,,.* 


, .-*> Xing* ol l-olinj, o, 
% fn Mol Hi High German i 
I I / lo pa A lea under III 


llun. 


Frederick r> 

Cam iiirutiun of Charles tl.n Cfrat Dirt at WUrrl i irg when . 

Ibo anti tiofi* 1 asthal 111 appointed I y I ml. tick. 

Conn I of HohrnK II tn i|'i»ui a* ISurgjrat < | Nunil-try at a 1 
Uebclilruiol Henry the Lk>n Puke rd Saxony who alter ant nil 
(llanovcs) Ancestor ol Hanovcnan Knurr ol 1 ngland 
Defeat ol I rederick I at the Hattie ol tagrun > 


t-crlrt, “ Well " aoJ , 


a Kbit, and rceeivc* homaya 
IVnma/k 1 he “ /.llvlunycn 

aj tempi lo put <Wn a revolt 


iny eleryy an 1 nuUrm vow to 

r| ol the I mfrlie 
I II (l |S|| rccrlvet Ilnmswltl 


■i In vain agaloM opptnlUon o 


the Uon an I I hllip brother©! Ilenry 
Otto IV crowned Lmnrror The ■ I ««i* 
Otto atcoflimunhatnl ly Innocent 1(1 


Contert lor the 
ollram von f Khenbach 


between Otto, vonol Ilenry 




vi.ir.i .. .I, — about lh!» date. 1 

. . -Ctlnn of tbo German Kin*«. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

THE GERM INS By T W ROLLESTON 

PART l —INTRODUCTORY TO THE CORONATION OF CHARLES THE GREAT 

When Greek and Latin writers first began to take notice of the inhabitants of the vast untravelled 
territory of Mid Europe the name usually applied to them was that of Celts or Hyperboreans both these 
terms signifying the same people They did not form a united empire in the political sense of the word 



but a remarkable community in point of customs of legends and of language is attested by many notices 
m classical writers and the extent of their sway is attested by a chain of Celtic place names extending 
from the shores of the Euxme to the Atlantic 

At a certain period which may be roughly placed at the ending of the fourth and the beginning of 
the third century Be some mjghtj convulsion seems to ha\e taken place in the interior of the Celtic 
territory There was a general movement a breaking of bounds an overflow Celtic hordes descended 
upon Greece upon Itafy a powerful band of them founded a Celtic state in Asia Minor fresh waves- 
poured into districts already Celticized in Gaul m Spam and in the British Islands The civilization of 
the Mediterranean was not overwhelmed by this inundation and when the flood had subsided a new power 
was seen to have arisen in Mid Europe From this penod onwards we hear no more of Celts in this 
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territory — their place lias been taken b> another though a kindred race , the Germans make their appear 
ance in world history They were of course much intermixed w ith remnants of the Celts and with 
other and perhaps non Aryan races but in the mnn the dominant power m Mid Europe has now become 
German and it was Germans under the name of Cimbri associated with uhat are now believed to have 
been a Celtic tnbe the Teutons who endea\ oured to repeat the great Celtic exploit of the capture of 
Rome and who were exterminated by Manus at the battles of Aquie Sextre (Aix in Provence) and 
Vercelbe (ioi sc) Checked for the moment the pressure upon the Roman defences of this teeming 
and vinle population of the North became henceforth the great moment of European history, and the 
Cimbnc invasion of the Empire may be said to mark the beginning of a distinct epoch which closed 
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when nine hundred jears later Charles the Great was formally invested with the sceptre of the Casars 
Tacitus and other Roman writers have given us careful studies of this warlike and masterful race of 
blue-cjcd barbarians whom wc find first entering the Roman Empire as slaves or gladiators next 
filling the ranks of its auxiliary forces then rising to high military or civ it command and finally masters 
of the Western Empire Two onl} of their leading national traits need concern u» here for these were 
new forces in Europe One of these was the element of Treue or personal loyalty to a leader or dynast} 
which was something quite different from either the civic patriotism of the Greeks and Romans or the 
religious awe with winch the Celts regarded their true rulers the Druids The other was that germ of 
free institutions which is to be discerned in the organisation of the people into councils representing 
smaller or larger groups from the Kindred up to the People whose consent had to l e obtained for the 
election of a king or war lord and on evuy occasion of importance 







In the southward movement which brought these peoples into contact with an ancient and lniposn g 
civilization it is to be noted that they did not come like the Huns merely to ravage and destroy The 
sense of order and justice was a strong and nati\e growth in the German mind They had an unbounded 
reverence for Rome and ill that was symbolized by that word They sought to adapt themselves to the 
forms of Roman civilization their rulers were content to call themselves viceroys or agents of some 
shadowy Emperor in Rome or far Byzantium they often governed when the work of conquest was 
done with toleration and true political insight 

Their com ersion to Christianity was a moment of great histone importance not so much from any 
actual change in life or ideas which it at first produced as from the fact that it was mainly earned out 
by Amti missionaries Thus practically all the Germanic peoples were Anan a -circumstance which 
placed immense difficulties in their way when dealing with the orthodox populations and churches of 
the south TleFranks however the latest to be com erted were Catholic and this exceptional feature 2 iad 
in their case momentous consequences They became the natural allies and supporters of the Papaci 

The first German name which stnkes us in the penod of southerly expansion and conquest is one 
which seems to sum up all the wonder and glory of the epoch — the name of Alanc the Goth He was born 
in the year 370 on the Black Sea near the mouths of the Danube where Ins people the Visigoths we rC 
then settled Like almost all the German conquerors he began hi» career in the Roman military service 
and became general of the foeierat 1 or foreign — mostly German — auxiliary troops On the death 0 
the Emperor Theodosius in 395 the Empire was divided between Ins two worthless sons— Hononus who 
reigned at Rome and Arcadius in the Tast The Gothic soldiery of Alanc irritated at the non retires' 5 
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of certain gnev ances seized the occasion and proclaimed Alaric king He first led them against Arcadius 
in Bjzantium Repelled by the strong defences of that city he marched into Greece overran the whole 
of that country including the Peloponnesus and withdrew laden with enormous spoils His army 
had now come to resemble rather a population than a mill tar} force and at its head he entered Italy 
Hononus fortified himself in Ravenna and Alanc turning Romewards after varying fortunes and two 
unsuccessful sieges stormed the Salanan Gate and entered Rome as a conqueror on August 24th 410 
the first barbarian to do so since the Celtic Brennus eight hundred years before The legends which 
speak of widespread destruction plunder and massacre on this occasion are unfounded — b} the standards 
of the time Rome may be said to have suffered but little from the first Gothic conquest— but it was this 
invasion which led to the withdrawal of Roman troops from Britain and inaugurated definitely the 
career of Germanic conquest of the South After this epoch making achievement Alanc at once pro 
needed southwards into Calabria in order to undertake the conquest of North Africa then the gTanary 
of Rome which still held out for Hononus but on his first attempt his transports were wrecked in a 
storm and he shortl} afterwards died of fever near Cosenza His troops gave him a remarkable burial 
The} turned aside the course of the river Buscnto and digging a deep sepulchre m the river bed 
entombed him there with his war steed and a quantity of hts richest spoils Then the river was turned 
back into its ancient course and the slaves who did the work were killed that none in after times should 
know the secret of his resting place or plunder the grave of the Gothic King 

The next German conqueror was Odov acar chief of a confederation of tribes on the Danube who finally 
put an end to the Western Empire He was defeated and slam by the great Theodoric King of the 
Ostrogoths who died in 526 after a peaceful and prosperous reign of thirty three years The Ostrogoths 
were succeeded by the Lombards who ruled North Italy for two hundred years and left their name on 
the fertile region betw een the Alps and the nv er Po Of all the Germanic conquerors they appear to ha\ e 
been the most wantonl} sav age and bloodthirsty Their rule ended when their King Luitprand {712-744) 
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conquered Ravenna from the Exarch (the \iceroy of the 1 astern Emperor) and his successor Aistulf 
threatened Rome and demanded tribute from the Pope Italy was helpless and the Pope called in 
another Germanic power to Ins protection and by this fateful act opened a new chapter in history This 
new Power was the nation of the Franks who had now firmly established themselves in Gaul under 
Pippin the Short (son of Charles Martell) who had seized the crown from the weak Merovingian 
dynasty Pippin obeyed the call 

In 754 and 75G he made expeditions into Italy defeated Aistulf the I ombard King and took from 
him the dominions lately conquered from the Txarch including Ravenna and the Pentapolis These 
although claimed by the Emperor Pippin bestowed on the I’ope and laid in this gift the foundations of 



that temporal power of the Papacy which endured until in 1870 the Frankish kingdom which Pippin 
founded could maintain it no longer against the demand for a united Italy 

Pippin was succeeded in 768 by Jus son CJiarJes surnamed the Great He also being summoned to 
Italy by Pope Adnan I in 774 stamped out tl e last remnants of Lombard independence and added the 
Lombard temtory to lus own The year 600 witnessed the gTeat event which closed one epoch 
and opened another when Charles the Great visited Rome to protect Leo III against Ins enemies 
and received from him in St Peters church the crown and title of Roman Emperor The 
triumph of the h or them barbarians was formally complete a German monarch who could not 
write lus name sat upon the throne of the Cn-sars and tl e history of modern Europe may now be said 
to have begun 
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PART II — 
CHARLES 
THE GREAT 


Charles 
the Great 
founder of 
the H o 1 j 
Roman Em 
pire was the 
first ruler to . 
bnng the 
whole of 
what is now 
known as 
Germany 
under the 
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man This 
was not done 
without 
much hard 
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heathen 
Saxons and 
Danes to the 
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north ga\c 
him infinite b , 
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order and 
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Christianity 

were ulti 
m a t e 1 y 
forced upon 
them by fire 
and sword 
for Charles 
was drastic 
in lus me 
thods The 
Viking raids 
which soon 
became a 
terror to 
Western Eu 
rope and in 
w In c h a 

particular 
ferocity was 
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against cc 
clesiastics 
and sacred 
places were 
really the 
counterclap 
of Charles s 
hammer 

» ra n strokes on 

Northern 

pagan's" 1 

the celeb r. ed Blit he WOS 

a wise and 


far seeing ruler intent on good order and justice and eagerly seeking to foster learning and humane 
civilization as far as it was then pos ible to do so By the twenty years residence at Ins court of 
the famous English scholar Alcuin and by such teachers as the Irish monks Albinus and Clement 
who set up their school in Pans with its humorous sign Here is Wisdom for sale it may he 
said that Latin culture was first introduced to the Trankish nation Charles lnmsclf though he 


ne\er learned to write could read Latin and e\ en Greek and had a touching and noble reverence 
for poctrv and learning He founded a library at Aachen and even collected ancient songs and 
sagas anttqua camttna of lus own people winch we would give much to possess now He was an 
indefatigable traveller and organizer in his vast dominions On tl c borders of these he set up Marks 
or matches — territories with a Markgraf over each to repel invasions from Slavonic Asiatic or other 
pagan hordes One of these Markgrafs was the Hruodland or Roland whose overthrow and death at 
the hands of ihe Basques at Roncesvalles became a famous theme of medieval song He also instituted 
a system of travelling judges the Missi Donmtici who heard apj cals from local tribunals and kept 
him informed of the state of the countrv Two Imperial Assemblies or as tl cy came to l e called Diets 
were held in each year at which the Markgrafs pnnees prelates and leading men gem rally came together 
to discuss lcgi latton and policy the final decision resting with tl c 1 mptror Tins was the form now 
taken by the old Germanic Folk Thing The word Diet it may be men tuned derived from the Latin 
diatla a rule or prescription has by confusion with dies dav (ol assembly) given rise to the modern 
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German use of the w ord T ag for this meaning as in Reichstag Landtag Charles built and endowed *nan\ 
churches and monasteries made the payment of tithes to the Church compulsory and laid the foundation 
of the immense power and tern tones of the Pnnce Bishops of Germany who he hoped would pro\e a 
check upon the pride and \ lolence of the laj pnnces 

His dominions were of \ast extent The} stretched from the Baltic to the centre of Italj — the south 
of that country still owed nominal allegiance to the Bjzantine Empire but was really governed b} 
independent dukes and pnnces — and from the Vistula to the Ebro in Spam He was King of the 
Franks King of the Lombard* and as Roman Emperor was in theory lord of all Christendom 

This conception of the Holy Roman Empire was surely the loftiest and most tragic illusion m histoiy 
Inspired by the imperishable memorj of Roman greatness Roman dominion and the order which Rome 
imposed upon all who dwelt within the borders of the Empire men now dreamed of a peaceful and united 
Christendom guided bj one great secular and one spiritual head invincible alike in the quelling of foreign 
foes and of internal schisms Nor were the secular and the spiritual governors of this realm clear!} 
separated m thought The office of the Emperor was as sacred as that of the Pope the claim of the 
Pope to temporal jurisdiction was as wide as that of the Emperor The famous forgery which appeared 
during the Papacj of Adrian I and by which Constantine the Great was supposed to have bestowed 
on the Pope all the provinces of the Western Empire was an indication of the direction which Papal ideas 


were taking A serious conflict between these two great Powers was not thought possible They were 
merelj different aspects of one conception— Christendom one in faith one in ntual and one in the armed 
strength by line between 
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presupposing for its success in tlic world of fact a wisdom and an impeccability on the one side and 
a docility on the other such as have neier existed on earth and were certainly not to be looked for in the 
noble childlike ardent but often reckless and fiercely uncontrollable spirit of the Aryan race in 
Europe It made no allowance cither for present imperfections or for future growth and change The 
men who have carried humanity forward have had their visions indeed but they hive neier worked 
by abstract formulas , they have sought practical remedies for immediate needs they have advanced 
from opportunity to opportunity Such in the main were the men who made the ancient Roman 
Empire That was no dream of ambitious ecclesiastics imposed upon a young and untamed people as 
yet without political culture It was a great world fact slowly shaped by the virtue and the capacity of 
innumerable men knowm and unknown who little knew what they were building but who were bent 
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upon subduing to order the piece of chaos which they found to be nearest to their hand or mo«t 
threatening to what they had already won Nor were such men rare in medieval Germanv but their 
work was made mfinitdi more difficult by conditions which the Roman never knew and from winch 
Germany was not delivered without untold agonies and sacrifires 

Charles the Great died of plcunsy in the year 814 and was entombed with great magmfeence at 
Aachen the capital of Ins northern dominions in the church which he had built and irom which the pi 
takes its Trench name of Ai\ laCliapelle He was succeeds bv Ins son Lewis I (The Pious) whose 
mother was ! bide garde a Bav anan princess and whom Charles had caused to be crowned in the previous 
vear— a ceremony repeated after Charless death by Tope Stephen III at Rheims lewis had four 
sons Lothar Pippin Lewis and Charles tl c Bald He attempted to divide the Tmpire among them 
in his lifetime but the only result was constant warfare among tin brothers and against lewis himself 
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On the death of Lewis I in 840 the three surviving brothers (Pippin had died two years previously) 
after a further struggle which led to nothing but slaughter made the famous compact known as the 
Treaty of Verdun (843) By this treaty Lewis II received the Teutonic 1 ingdom roughly corresponding 
with modern Germany Charles s share was Ivarohngta the land of the Sail an Franks which ultimately 
developed into modern Trance Lothar the eldest of the brothers retained the title of Emperor He 
had already been crowned at Home m 823 His share of territory ms the Italian kingdom and a broad 
strip reaching from the North Sea to the Mediterranean which was calltd Lothanngia (Lorraine) The 
Treaty of Verdun was therefore one of the most pregnant documents m European history It created 
Germany it created France and it set between them that rich and desirable territory which has been 
a subject of contention for more than a thousand years It is from this date 843 that the national 
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history of Germany is reckoned to begin and the millennial year was observed with festal celebrations 
throughout that country in 1S43 

The six centuries which followed and which bring u» to the dawn of the Kefomiation arc filled with 
intricate and interminable battlings of German princes among each other against Viking raiders against 
Magyar invaders in the tenth century against rebellious dukes and republics in Italy and for or against 
the Emperor in the desperate struggle with the Papacy which began under Henry IV 

In the mulst of the confusion the onlv germ of order which we discov cr is in the institution of feudalism 
which now took shape It at least ranged the nation m a hierarchy of rank and obedience but it evtm 
guishcd the rights of the M-e owner of land and created innumerable ceilin', of armed force whose 
constant tendency was to minimize tl eir ol ligations toward-, tl osc above them and to magnify their 
powers over tho 0 below The right of private war on their neighbours was one of the most cherv-lcd 
prmligcs of the nobility anil cities and civic life were sjill alino t whollv lacking The ofhee of 
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Emperor was regarded as something too great and 
sacred to be left to the chances of hereditary 
.succession Its elective character was, therefore, 
obstinately maintained, and as the motives of the 
Electors were usually anything but ideal, a constant 
stimulus was thus provided for rivalry and civil 
war The condition of Germany one hundred 
years after the death of Charles the Great called 
for a saviour, and the call was answered Saxony 
at this period was a huge territory, stretching 
from the Lower Elbe to the Rhine, but not including 
the Netherlands beyond the Ems Henry I , duke 
of this country, called The Fowler (who is made 
visible to us in literature through Wagner’s drama 
Lohengrin), was elected King in 918, and proved the 
salvation of Germany He made peace with the 
Magyars for nine years, during which he paid them 
tribute, and occupied the time in building for- 
tresses and towns which could resist the Magyar 
horsemen, and in training his Germans, who had 
never hitherto fought except on foot, to the use of 
, , _ . , , , , „ cavalry At the end of the nine years, when the 

loHnnnea Gutenbert UJ97 t46fl) It retarded bj tke Germane a* , , , 

A* lnvemor of prtmme in 1450 h e entered mio parmerrh.p w,«h Magyars demanded the yearly tribute, Henry sent 
Fuel • (oidimith et M.inz, who eupphed th« moner for * prmtioc them a dead dog, and bade them, if they wished for 

more to take it with the sword In 933 the Mag- 
yars were decisively beaten in two battles, at Gotha and at Ried, and a limit was then set to their 
progress towards the west Besides this beating off of the Magyars, Henry’s reign is noteworthy for 
the nse of towns and town life, which he encouraged in every way and which began^to form self- 
governing centres of power distinct alike from the 
ecclesiastics and the nobles It was ordered by 
Henry that public assemblies should henceforth be 
held m towns, not, as in old Germanic fashion, on 
the open hillside or mound Besides the Magyars 
Henry had much fighting with a heathen Slavonic 
people, the Wends, who occupied the territory now 
called East and West Prussia along the shores of 
the Baltic, and who had overrun Brandenburg and 
were continually encroaching on the Saxon Mark 
Among the Germans primogeniture was not in 
force, and the habit of dividing lands and dominions 
among all the male heirs was very common The 
crown of Germany, and, still more that of Rome, 
was elective, not hereditary These conditions 
naturally led to much rivalry and embroilment on 
questions of succession, and most of the German 
Kings sought to secure at least a de facto hereditary 
succession by having their sons crowned in the 
father’s lifetime Henry did not take this course 
but he secured for his son Otto a promise from the 
nobles that he should succeed to the throne, and on 
Henry’s death in 933, Otto, afterwards called The 
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I on account of hi a tolerance became unpopular with the ProteeUnia 
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Great duly succeeded him and was crowned at Aachen in 936 He was married to a Saxon princess 
Edith a granddaughter of lung Alfred Otto earned further the work of Henry the Fowler He 
made the four great duchies of Bavana Lothanngia Franconia and Swabia really subservient 
to the crown he created Palsgrafs or Counts Palatine to manage royal lands and dispense 
justice when the Magyars stirred again he totally annihilated their army at the Lcchfeld near 
Augsburg and made Hungary nominally at least a German province He twice made expeditions 
to Rome where he was crowned Emperor in 962 After this time the right to be crowned Roman 
Emperor and lung of Lombardy or Italy was considered to be inherent in the holder of tl e 
German crown and from the date when Burgundy now a kingdom fell in to Conrad II m 1032 the 
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German King was entitled in theory to four crowns — though few- Kings actually wore them all — 
that of Germany which 1 e recciv ed at Aachen that of Burgundy at Arles that of Lombard) at 
Milan or Monza and that of the whole Chnsttan world at Rome And undoubtedly the glamour 
of the latter distinction unreal as the office was had the effect of adding a dignit) to the 
conception of Germany which Saxons Swabians or Bavarians could not ftel as members of j tt> 
States It was m the reign of Otto the Great that the word Deutsche is first used in official 
documents to signify the mass of the German sj caking peoples A little later wc meet with another 
landmark of this kind in tl e phrase Teutonic** Patna u«cd b) two imltj endent annalists in tl c 
eleventh century 

Otto the Great died in 972 His \oung son Otto II lal alreadj 1 ctn crowned both at Aachen 
{9*11) and at Rome (967) Otto II s wife was Theophan6 daughter 1 f the Byzantine Emperor and 
through this connection Gretk culture began to flter into German) 
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Otto II died it Rome in 9S3 and left an infant 
son Otto III os his successor Theophand tlie Greek 
princess proved an aide and \ igorous Regent and 
educated lier young son under the celebrated scholar 
Gerbcrt {afterwards raided to the Papacy as Silvester 
II ) to such a point tint lie was known as The Worlds 
Wonder The soaring imagination of this youth in 
whose blood the German and the Greek were mingled 
led him to cherish v ast dreams of umv crsal dominion 
centring in Rome and it is recorded of him that he 
opened the tomb of Charles the Great at Aachen and 
there finding the dead Emperor magnificently arrayed 
m cloth of gold and sitting on his .throne took from his 
hand the sceptre of world-dominion which had been 
buried with him nearly two hundred years before He 
died in Italy in 1002 and was buried at his own desire 
beside Charles at Aachen 

Otto III left no issue and his successor by election 
and hard fighting was Henry II Duke of Bavaria who 
had the claim of kinship with the Saxon dynasty 
Like most German Kings lie had to war down rebellious 
dulcs and princes who had taken advantage of the 
long absences of Otto II and Otto III in Italy to 
make themselves ever stronger and more independent 
He took Bohemia and tteis-.cn in a fourteen years war 
fro m Boleslav Duke of Poland (who afterwards pro 
claimed himself King of that country) He was crowned 
P Wiperor in 1014 He died in 1024 and wath him closed 
the great Saxon dynasty which had lasted since the accession of Henry the Tovvler It was notable for the 
di unct assertion that the German King who usually styled himself King of the Tranks and Saxons 
had co ipso a claim to be Roman Emperor though that title was not used until It had been formally con 
fc red by the Pope To indicate 
this claim Henry II and his sue 
cessors called themselves on their 
accession King of the Romans 
Under the King there were now eight 
great duchies those of Upper and 
Lower Lothanngia Bavaria Swabia 
Franconia Carmtlua Bohemia and 
Saxony The last named country 
had not yet begun to extend itself 
southwards and to form the motUrn 
kingdom of that name it still lay 
in the territory enclo td by the Elbe 
the Ems and the Rhine There were 
also six archhi k, mes Mainz — the 
seat of the I’nmaev — Koln Tncr 
Bremen Magdeburg and Salzburg 
the holders of which wircal o great 
temporal princes Other princes 
PahgraK Marhgnf-. and feudal 
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niler was Conrad II elected by a Diet e™ , 

Rudolf III k,„g of Burgundy whose niece GisdTyta^ cXi C °“" ,S and pre,ates ,n ««4 T ° hin 
He was crowned Emperor in ioo ? and was succeeded . ^° nrild s Gueen left the crown of that country 
nergetic ruler who conquered the Hungarians and 5? S °" H ' nry 111 “ 1039 A "1“' ac ''' e and 

encd the central power by besto vine the duchies ' '' thelr Iv,n " do homage for his territory strength 
at wall Henry III died in the full tide of slice ° n trU:,twor thy adherents and made or deposed Popes 
succeeding at the age of only si\ years and of ^ "l 1056 Hl ' H “ ry “ had (he disadiantage of 
was worldly without at the same time be " dublous bringing up in the guardianship of a prelate wl o 
Henry s reign of fifty years makes an epoch", R 'r ,K,Sl " oridly '""Adalbert Bishop of Bremen 
wetory and humiliation It was in h, , Uerma “ history and shows the most violent contrasts of 

5 me lhat "e first find tl e Papacy and H e Empire array ed against 
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each other as hostile powers Hildebrand known as Pope Gregory \ II a Churchman of boundless 
ambition tenacious dauntless and unwaveringly convinced of the righteousness of his cause asserted 
the claim of the Church to supremacy o\er all earthly princes and powers and gave effect to the claim 
by prohibiting bishops from receiving investiture of a new See from the hands of the T mperor But a 
See then meant not only spiritual but temporal lordship The territories of the prince bishops had come 
at this date to comprise half Germany and the Papal decree would ha\ c placed those immense dominions 
outside the laws of the land and the authority of its ruler Had the decree been maintained Instori 
might well have written Finis Germania The situation was very critical for Henry who was by no 
means a model of statesmanship and moderation had embroiled himself deeply with the Savons Swabians 
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and others of his subjects The Pope now summoned him to Rome to answer for 1 is dealings with these 
rebellious dukedoms He repudiated the authority of the Papal tribunal and at a Synod of German 
Bishops held at M onus m 1076 he caused Gregory to be deposed A Papal sentence of excommunication 
was the reply and the Pope declared all Henry s subjects absolved from their allegiance The issue was 
now knit and the struggle which followed dominated German history for four hundred years 

It opened by a striking success for the Papacy Many of Henry s subjects were overawed by the 
supernatural Sanctions attaching to the Papal sentence others were eager to avail themselves of any 
weapon which offered itself against a ruler whom they hated The princes opposed to Henry met at 
Tnbur and declared their intention of electing a new King if Henry 1 ad not with n one year made up 
his quarrel with the Pope Deserted and helpless Henry made lis famous winter journey across tie 
Alps (1076) and stood bareheaded and in mean apparel for three days outside tie Popes castle at 
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in 1153 He \%a» succeeded by his nephew, Frederick I , surnamed Barbarossa, who hardly desenes 
the title of “magnificent, magnanimous' ruler bestowed upon him by Carlyle He began his reign 
by an invasion of Italy to reduce to obedience the Lombard cities, which had now become free centres 
of a rather turbulent political life m phee of the former dukes and counts of that region In the 
course of this expedition he was crowned by Pope Adrian IV , but failed in his plans against the Lombard 
cities In 1158, however, he returned again with a huge lorce and issued from Ins camp in the Plains 
of Roncagha a senes of most oppressive decrees for the future government of the cities In the war 
which followed he was conspicuous for cruelty rather than magnanimity When Milan surrendered, the 
whole city was razed to the ground, and his attack on Crema w as conducted behind a living w all of hostages 



and prisoners In 1159 Adrian was succeeded by Pope Alexander III . a strenuous uphotder of Papal 
claims Frederick refused to acknowledge him and in 1157 besieged and captured Rome, where, how- 
ever, the German army melted away under a terrible pestilence Ultimately Alexander, allying himself 
with a league of the Lombard cities, inflicted on Frederick a crushing defeat at Lcgnano (1x76) 
T redenck had to make his submission to the Pope at Venice m the following jeir, and to restore the 
liberties of the Lombard cities by the Peace of Constant in 1183 In 1x89 he set out on a Crusade, and 
m the following j car was drowned on his way to Palestine, at the crossing of a nv er in Cilicia Frederick s 
reign is notable for his vehement assertion of the independence of the Imperial title of any confirmation 
by the Pope He held it, he declared, " by election and from God ” and in spite of the desertion of his 
cause at a critical moment by Henry the I ion, Duke of Saxony and Bavaria — which led to the disaster 
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philosophy and learning soon sprang up between them and led to a friendship between the two kindred 
minds One honourable episode of their intercourse may be related Frederick during his so/oum at 
Acre resole ed to undertake without his arm} an adventurous journey to the river Jordan and to bathe 
in its waters The Templars who had sided with the Pope sent word of the proposed pilgrimage to 
El Kamil and informed him how Ins enemy might be waylaid and slain The Sultin showed lusapprc 
ciation of the character of this suggestion by sending their letter to Frederick Ultimate!} the two 
sovereigns came to an agreement by which Jerusalem was ceded to Frederick with a reasonable arrange- 
ment for safeguarding the rights and liberties of both the Saracen and Christian populations. The 
object of the Crusade was therefore achieved without striking a blow But in the eyes of Gregory 
this success obtained by the spell of a great personality and by methods so unorthodox only added to 
Fredericks guilt fso sooner had he entered Jerusalem than a Papal emissary followed him there pro- 
claimed anew in tl e Holy Cit} the bin of excommunication against the monarch who had won it and 



forbade all Christian worship to be held within its walls so long as they harboured him And when tl * 
Crusader returned to Italy he found that his first task was to put down another Crusade which i a 
been launched against him by Gregory 

A temporary reconciliation followed But in 1239 when Frederick hid to contest with tl e Pope tl c 
lordship of Sardinia the quarrel broke out again and under Innocent IV the struggle rose on both sides 
to an extraordinary height of ferocity and implacability Frederick in his paradise of art and cult* 11 '' 5 
at Palermo with his sc ragho of Eastern beauties his Sanccn soldiery (j roof against excommunication} 
his insatiable intellectual curiosity h s passion for science and pi llosophy li s friendship with tl c Sultan 
his open contempt for ecclesiasticism and his suspected leanings towards heresy Mohammedan 5 111 
wizardry and what else the age J eld most diabolical became in fl e eyes of tl c Cl urch more than 
mere misguided or ambitious mortal — he was Antichrist himself tl e incarnation of tl c powers of dar 
ness Dante places him in Hell as one of the great heresiarcl s His three predecessors had all lcc n 
excommunicated in their time but against him after the final breach with tl e 1 apacy o\<.r tl c a 1 
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Df Siruimi the thunders of the Church never ceiscd to roll But, unlike them he scorned and defied 
the edict and the words m which he replied Jnd in them a strain of passionate conviction and a prophetic 
consciousness of the world issues involved which were altogether new things in the history of European 
thought Let those who shrink from supporting me he wrote, " have the shame as well as the galling 
burden of slavery Before this generation and before the generations to come, the glory of resisting this 
tyranny will be mine ’ 

In the year 1235 Frederick marned as his third wife Isabella sister of Henry III of England, and 
went to Germany to receive her, when splendid festivities took place at Kofn, their meeting place, and at 
Worms, where they were wedded At the same time, a notable Diet was held at Mainz attended by all 
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the great princes at which a very remarkable code of laws — if it could only have been enforced— was 
promulgated In these law's we distinctly «ee the hand of the Emperor They were no mere codification 
of traditional usages and caste privileges there pierces through them a sense of fundamental justice in 
the dealings of men with each other and they show now and then that singular modernity and enlighten 
ment of conception which continually surprises us in the career of Frederick His character was stained 
by cruelty and sensuality, fus getuus and force were largely wasted in pursuing phantoms , but he was 
the first modern man who ever sat on a European throne 

When he left Germany in the following v ear nev cr to return his son Connd administered the country 
for him ably and loyally On Frederick's death at Tirenzuola in 1250 Conrad IV succeeded him 
with fierce opposition from nominees of the Papacy Conrad died in 1254 . his young son Coma n 
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who never became King 
was taken prisoner and 
beheaded at Naples in 
126S and with him the 
line of the Hohenstaufens 
became extinct 

During this djnastv 

German literature— that 
is, to sA> a literature 
written in the German 
language, not in Latin 
like the remarkable 
dramas of the nun Ro*'* 
witha, produced its first 
great monument in the 
epic called the " Nibe- 
lungenhed/’ which em- 
bodied ancient myths, 
blended with history of 
the Huns and of Theo- 
donc m a poem of stnk 
mg grandeur and power 
The " Nibelungenhed ’ 
was the last echo of the 
pagan saga literature a 
little later, in the same 


epoch, the romantic 
literature of Christian 
chivalry was noblj in 
augurated by the “ Par- 
sifal ' of Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, and the 
love poetry of the 
“ Minnesinger,” b> W al 
ter von der Vogelweide 
Politically, the age was 
notable for the rw® °f the 
Order of Teutonic 
Knights, original^ Cru 
saders, who under their 
Grand Master Hermann 
von Salza a constant 
friend of Frederick II 
set themselves to the 
conquest of Prusina and 
the Baltic provinces still 
in possession c>f the 
Northern Wends Aided 
by Ottocar Ivmg of Bo 
hernia, from whom the 

Frederick II ol Peuw* The Creel <1712 17861 w„. an able town of Konigsberg took 
,dmini«r«lor end allhouth in a, 10 rat he was iuai 1/ . 

.u.lcrc He laid ih, loundet.oni ol Pru.Ma • greatno. ltS name they brOUght 
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all this tern t or j under German rule The great duchies now began to dissohe into fragments by 
constant sub division and the place of the dukes is the leading powers in Germany was taken by the 
Se\en Electors who cime to be regirded as the sole authority capable of electing an Emperor formal} 
chostn b} the votes of the prclites and ill the higher nobility The seven Electorates which were first 
officnllj mentioned in the year 1257 were the three Archbishoprics of Mainz Ivoln and Trier with 
four secular princedoms — Sa\ony (the small southern duchy not the northern Saxon * Mark } the 
Mark of Brandenburg the Palatinate of the Rhine and the Kingdom of Bohemia 

The towns waxed strong and numerous under the Hohenstaufens and gave the Imperial pirtj their 
whole hearted support A feature of the time is the formation of extensive Ieigues of cities for the 
organization of commerce and for mutual defence against predatory nobles The Rhenish League 
embraced seventv towns — tbe famous Hinsa League of the Baltic and other northern towns had still 



more and extended its swa\ is fir south as holn It mampuned 1 irge warehouses and offices in I ond< '» 
among other foreign towns had fleets md armies was a power not to be trilled with 

After the Hohenstaufens Germane rclap id into the so called Interregnum and tecame for l«cnt> 
> etrs x welter of anarch} and strife At last (1273) the Hectors set on the throne in the person of Kudo 
Count of Hibsburg in Swilia the <1\ mstj which hoi K the throne of Austm Hungarj to tins da> 
He «rn the Mirk of \ustni from Ottocir of Bchemti whom he defeited ind «Jen on the Marchfe 
(137*1) nn<l so far as he could avoidetl conflict with the I’apicv b> leaving Itilv ilonc Rome 
he said is like 1 lion s den — mam footsteps leiel into it tut none return He hinged robftr 
barons without merej battertd down their strong! olds ind idmmtsfered something hke justice to 
the stricken land 

Seven Emperors followed elected from various reigning families on whose cluquered history 
need only delav to mention the Golden Bull 1 sued hj Chirles It’ m 1356 This decree confirms 
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ur ™ O’ ,’b* Lmperw Rupert Election of Sigmund. Elector ot Brandenburg and King of Hungary. 

brother of \V cores las, together with Jobst, Mackgraf ot Moravia, who soon dies 
Council of Constant to reform the Church Huss summoned to appear before it. on the Emperor a 
sale conduct 

IIiiss burned by order of the Council of Constant His colleague, Jerome of Prag burned m iji 6 
Ssfc of Brandenburg by Sigmund to Friedrich of Hoheutollern Burggraf of N urn berg 
Death of Wenceslas, and Sigmund becomes King of Bohemia Rebellion of Zisca lasting fifteen years 
Foundation of Rostock University. 

Sigmund crowned Emperor 

Ikath of Sigmund 

Flertion of Albert If , DuLc of Austria, son in law of Sigmund, as * King ol the Romans ' and of 
Cermany Succession henceforth in tbo Habsburg line till tj/t Campaign against the Turks in 
Hungary Dies 1419 

Election of Frederick III of Habsburg. Duke of Styna The last Emperor crowned at Rome and the 
last but one (Charles V J to be crowned by a Pope 

Concordat of Vienna between Frederick and Pope Nicholas V , by which obedience of Germany is pledged 

Gutenberg begins to print Peuerbach introduces humanistic " learning at Vienna 
Coronation of Frederick at Rome 

Capture of Constantinople by the Turks Defence of Crrmany by Poles and H ungarians 
I Rebellion of Prussians agai 1st the Teutonic Ordrr Casmur IV , King ol Inland, conquers Prussia awl 
annexes West Prussia, the Order retaining East Prussia at a fief under Pi land by the Peace of 
Thorn let* 

Creifswaki University founded and Freiberg to following year . 

Birth of Erasmus at Gouda or Rotterdam >1 

Death of Guten’ierg > 

Birth of Albrecht Durer at Numbers I 

Birth of Copernicus at Thorn | 

Marriage of Maximilian son of Frederick 111 with Mary of Burgundy, bringing Franck/ Coni* and the 
Low Countries to the Habiburgs I 

B rth of Martin Luther at Lisleben in Saxonv 

I’rovence, the last remnant of the Burgundian Kingdom of Arles passes to Fran-e I 

Format ion of the Swabian Confederation of prince* nobles aod free cities to matn*ain ordei and check 
aggressive warfare in Germany 

Death of Frederick HI and succes«ion of bis son Maxlroi! an I 

Birth of Hans Sachs, Lutheran poet and dramatist, at Numbers 1 

Piet of Worms prohil iting private warfare, setting up the •‘Imperial Chamler’ to try all causes of | 
dispute, and establishing a system of taxation for Imperial purposes 
Manias* oi Philip, sop of Maximilian I and afterwards King of Spain and the Two Sicilies with the 
Infanta Joanna daughter ot Ferdinand and Isabella 
Birth of Hans Holbein (at Augsburg t) 


Maximilian assumes the titles ol Emperor Elect ant" King ol Germany ' , the latter now occurs tor 
the first time 

Luther nails bis Thesis to the ehurch door at Wittenberg 

Luther s appearance at the Augsburg Diet before Cardinal Cajetamts the Papal legate Refuses to 
retract his Thesis "till proved untrue by Scripture ’ 

Death ol Maximilian 1 Election ol his grandson Charles V , son 0! Philip King ol Spam Zwiogli 
starts the ’ Reformed ' Church in Srmtxtrlaod m opposition to Dither 
Luther is excommunicated by Led X and bums the Papal Bu'l 

Luther appears before (be Diet at Worms Edict of Worms, condemning him as a heretic and putting 
him and his supporters under the ban ot the Empire Charles V gives his Austrian territory to 
h s brother Ferdinand, retaining the Spanish 
Luther’s translation of the New Testament afterwards followed by the whole Bible 
O itbreak of peasant insurTectwn la mid Germany Lutber prints bis first Gesangbuch " 

Luther mimes the nun Catherine Bora Albert of Hohrnrollern ends the rule of the Teutonic Order 
and accepts East Prussia as a bet under Poland 

tint Diet of Speyer giving religious liberty to the German States. Archduke Ferdinand ot Austria 
sueceeds by marriage to crown of Bohemia and is ejected King of Hungary After this tune these 
Kingdoms are always beM by Archdukes of Austria v 

Second Diet of Speyer reversing decrees of former Diet ‘ Protest ' of the Lutherans irge ol Vienna 
by Sultan Suleyman 

The Augsburg Confession Charles V crowned Emperor at Bologna 

Formation by Lutherans of the SehmalkaUic League , , , . 

Invasion by Sultan Suleyman The Religious Peace ’ of N imberg granting freedom of worship to 

Lutherans pending a General Council . _ 

Succession of the Lutheran Joachim II as Elector of Brandenburg North Germany and Uurtemberg 
now mainly Protestant 

Publication ol Copernicus work, De Revolutionibus 

The Council of Trent opens defining Catholic doctrine and condemning Lutheranism 

Death of Luther at Eisleben Outbreak of the Schmalkaldic war Defeat ol the Proleslantr at 
Mufctbttg m ’ 5*7 , . . r~ ,, 1 m, m e.™ 

Diet it Augsburg , promulgation of The Interim restoring Catholicism in Germany 
Maurice. Duke of Saxony, aided by Henry It of France resets the Interim Sclrore by Franco of 
Melt awl other bishoprics in Dirraine Flight of Charles \ before Maurice Treaty of a 
restoring freedom to the Lutherans . _ , .. 

The 1 Religious Peace" of Augsburg, in favour of the Lutherans AMicaWm ot CTarl«\ tnies in 
J5$8( The Low Countries, Spam and the Two Sicilies pass to hi* son I bitip Germany to tus 


Germany Austria and Bohemia Activity 0/ the Jesuit 
Birth of Kepler . . ,, 

Birth of Jakob Poetune philosopher and mvstie. at AjtseUei 
Death of Maximilian II and succession of bis son Kudol II 


Birth ol H Sthutx ear best master ot German cbocat music 

Formation of the Protestant Union under the PaKoui rw ,^ a 

Death of Duke « ilium of Juhch Hislands-Jubch and Cleve-are cto^ bv the EWim team big 
round of Brandenburg, aided bv the Union and H'ory It of l-rance mukiu mure ro* 
of Mv e<ty ‘ conceding religious freedom to Bohemia 
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the Seven Electorates above mentioned made the Electors Sovereign Princes and ordered the methods 
bv which they were to exerase their functions To a great extent the Golden Bull constituted an 
abdication of Imperial power in favour of the Electors When the last of these intercalary Emperors 
Sigmund brother of Wenceslas King of Bohemia (who had also been Emperor but was justly deposed) 
came to the throne in 1400 he found a new and serious problem to deal with Heresy originating with 
Wvchffe and the Lollards to England had penetrated far and wide in Germany and flourished especially 
in Bohemia where the new ideas of a return to Scriptural teaching and of revolt against Papal authority 
—much discredited of late bv the doings of the Homan See — were preached by John Huss a professor 
of philosophy at the Lmversity of Prag which Charles IV had founded The Council of Constance 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT ACCLAIMED BY THE POPULACE 

Ftcrfti tin lb» Great waa beloved b» tbe populace a« e tKovio bj tbe fellow nt me deal H » mtm <«c «e ihouth cxtccinely effic eot 
warn intolerable Obeerv ns m crowd round a ear catufe of h meelf spropoa of tbe e»c *e •»tem he ordered t to be buns lower ao that tbe Peop e 
m sbt are It be er Tbe crowd Immcd a ely tore up tbe poater and cheered tbe Emperor entbu* art colly 

(1414-1418) was called by Pope John \XIII — one of the three nvais who then contested the See— 
to deal with these matters They did so among other methods by burning John Huss and bis colleague 
Jerome of Prag in spite of the safe conduct of the Emperor who consented to this gross act of treachery 
The result was to set all Bohemia ablaze with revolt and Sigmund who on the death of his brother 
Wenceslas in 1419 claimed the crown of that country could not possess himself of it until 1434 

In this reign the HohenzoUern family first comes into prominence Hohenzollem was a small fief 
held by a family of the minor nobility in Swabia north of Lake Constance In 1170 a cadet of that 
family Conrad by name who had become bv marriage hereditary Burggraf of Kumberg distinguished 
himself in the service of Frederick Barbarossa In 1379 we find Conrads descendants still Burggrafs 
of Nurnberg but prospering so w ell (though with little noise in the w orld) as to be able to purchase from 
Sigmund for four hundred thousand gulden — apparently the equivalent to about a million sterling of 
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our money to day — the Mark of Brandenburg The Ascaman line hid lapsed in 1319 and after a period 
of Ba\arian occupation Brandenburg had been purchased by Charles IV Sigmunds father Frederick 
was the name of the Burggraf who accomplished this e\entful transaction, and he was helped to do 
it by the sale, at the same time of his rights as Burggraf to the citizens of ISumberg The barons of 
the Mark at first refused obedience to the newcomer, but by bringing up one of the heaviest pieces of 
ordnance then known m Germany (called Lazy Peg '* by the peasants who had to haul it along the 
miry ways), Frederick battered his way into stronghold after stronghold and ultimately established 
himself firmly in his new temton the possession of winch made him an Elector of the Empire and 
a sovereign Prince 

On Sigmunds death in 1437 the Habsburgs again assumed the Imperial Crown m the person of 
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Albert II Duke of Austria and King of Bohemia and of Hungary He was a son in law of Sigmund 
From this time forth with one bnef lapse (Charles VII Elector of Bavaria 1742 1745) the Fmpfrt 
remains in the Habsburg family 

Albert died in 1439 Between this date and the accession of Charles V with whom a new era opens 
there were two Emperors Frederick III , Duke of Stjria and Jus son Maximilian I whose united reign 5 
covered the Jong period of eighty years Intricate warfares alliances revolts of Hungary and BohcnUJ 
the valour and success of these countries in driving back the Turk and the eternal stnfe with the I °P® 
which filled these years can only be indicated here Frederick III was the last Fmperor crowned 3 


Rome His reign was a very chequered one , tlie Hungarians once drove lnm out of Vienna 


and 


for a time a homeless wanderer but with Habsburg tenacity he held on his way with a fair men 50 * 1 
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subjects so ill that a fieice rebellion broke out 
among the townsmen and nobles and Casimir I\ 
King o! Poland coming to the aid of the rebels 
after a victory at Tannenberg forced the Order at 
the Peace of Thorn I.j66 to give him West Prussia 
and to hold East Prussia as a fief A Polish wedge 
had thus been thrust into the coast land of North 
Germany which Frederick the Great was to win 
back at the first Partition of Poland Universities 
in the shelter of the towns increased more and 
more in spite of the disorders of the time and the 
dispersion of Greek culture throughout Christendom 
on tfie taking of Constantinople by the Turks in 
*4a3 E ave new hfc to learning to art and to 
thought Printing was invented in the middle of 
the fifteenth century by Gutenberg of Mainz where 
his fine statue by Thorwaldscn now stands The 
time was pregnant with the seeds of change and 
growth when the grandson of Maximilian Charles 
V ini ctited the now somewhat batten title of 
Emperor together with the reality of vaster 
dominions than any European monarch had ruled 
since Charles the Great was crowned at Rome 
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of ultimate success His son Maximilian had come 
by marriage with Miry of Burgundy into the poises 
sion of part of Burgundy (the I ranche Comte) — the 
rest had been absorbed by Prance— and of the low 
Countries — the origin of Austrian and ultimately of 
Spanish rule m those territories 'Maximilian sum 
mooed the celebrated Diet of Worms ( 1495 ) 'vhich 
proclaimed ts other assemblies had done before the 
absolute prohibition of private warfare and set up 
an Imperial Chamber to settle the disputes which 
led to it a very cumbrous and dilatory instrument 
of law and order as it ultimately proved Roman 
law had now almost dispossessed the old German 
usages The Swiss who had already shal en off the 
Habsburgyoke now declared themselves free of tin 
Chamber and of ill Imperial jurisdiction and nnhin-, 
good their claim by the Battle of Domach (1409) 
became henceforth practically independent though 
not nominally separated from the Tmpire till the 
middle of the seventeenth centurv In the Baltic 
provinces of Prussia events of much important 
tool place The Teutonic knights corrupted b\ 
wealth and success ruled their Wendish and other 
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PART III —CHARLES \ TO THE DEATH OF FREDERICK THE GREAT 
Charles ruled his great dominions bv various titles and with varwng measures of authority As 
grand on of Ferdinand and Isabella he had inherited the crown of Spain of Spam s possessions in 
Southern Italy and of all that Spain claimed m the New World bevond the Atlantic His father 
Philip had by the marriage of Maximilian I with Mary of Burgundy obtained the Count> of Burgundy 
and the Netherlands As Roman Emperor and King of Germany he ruled as far as any one in that 
position could now rule all German territory as well as Northern Italy and he had the hereditary 
possessions of the Habsburgs The latter he soon bestowed upon his brother Ferdinand Archduke of 
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Austria who was shortly afterwards (1522) elected to the thrones of Hungary and of Bohemia With 
Ferdinand and his line now rested the succession to all this East German territory Charles retained in 
his own hands the Spanish possessions and the Netherlands and inaugurated the Spanish branch of the 
Habsburg family 

But two years before the accession ol Charles V a world e%ent had occurred which showed that 
other people besides emperors and kings and other forces than those wielded by courts and chancel 
lenes were about to come on the scene as moulders of history and civilization Pope Leo N was 
spending vast sums in making Rome and the rest of his dominions magnificent with the art of the 
Renaissance To procure funds a friar named Johann TetzeJ had been commissioned to organize on 1 
great scale the sale of Indulgences The exact theological significance of an Indulgence need not conce n 
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reconciliation of this attitude with any belief in Christianity and the definition and justification 0 
true Christian doctrine had to come later and did not in lact receive much illumination until Lessing 
wrote his Education of the Human Race in 1776 The Reformers struck at evil where they sa " 
it and without realizing their goal hewed their way mtD a new world of thought 

Charles V was not intolerant but he was and meant to be Emperor and the roots of the Empire "ere 
inextricably intertwined with those of the medieval Papacy He summoned his first Diet at Wofflis 
in 1521 and the Edict of Worms condemned Luther and put to the ban of the Empire — a sen * CI ’ 
amounting to outlawry (if it could be executed) — all who supported him But immediately after 
Charles went to Italy to do battle with Francis I for his rights in that land and was absent until 153 ° 
He was crowned Emperor at Bologna in that year Luther occupied the time in translating the Bible— 
first great monument of modern German speech — and the Reformation spread far and wide 
in the towns while the peasantry probably without much appreciation of the religious aspect of 1 ^ 
controversy seized on the stir the excitement and the divisions among the nobles as offering a P r0S P c 
of successful resistance to the exactions and the servitude under which they groaned Another 
was held at Speyer in 1526 which gave to each German State — not as yet to the individual — full free 
in religious matters pending a General Council of the Church This edict unloosed the flood of refon®* 
energy «1 olesale seizures of bishoprics and other ecclesiastical lands took place and the Mass in 
was prohibited far and wide Frederick Elector of Saxony was prominent among German princes 
the Reformed side and Bohemia remembering John Huss eagerly embraced the new doc^ ^ 
Isolated conflicts broke out there was a fierce peasant insurrection (not favoured b) Luther) w ^ 
was mercilessly put down hot all the Reformers or their followers were as wise or as moder ^j f 
Luther There were wild excesses in doctrine and in deed it was too often with violence and r * 
that things held sacred for centuries were hurled in the dust The outlook became alarming to m ^ fl 
men A second Diet of Speyer was held in 1529 it which il e Catholics were in a majority 
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reversed the decrees of the former Diet and the solemn Protest of the Lutherans against this 
proceeding gave the name to their party bv which it was thenceforth known Charles now returned 
from Italy and held a Diet at Augsburg m 1530 at which the Protestants embodied their views in the 
famous Augsburg Confession t conciliatory document defending the Protestant Powers in reforming 
certain abuses and asserting the doctrine o! justification by faith alone The question of the nature 
of the Eucharist which had become prominent in the controversy was not here referred to nor was 
that of the sole authority of Scripture as the fount of Christian doctnne Nevertheless the Diet con 
demned the Protestants who now formed the Schmalkaldic League {at Schmalhalden m Hesse Nassau) 
to defend their liberties Charles had now to go to Hungary to defend it against the onslaught of the 
Turks and in this war and his renewed wars with France and with the Algerian pirate Hayraddm and 
with the necessity of getting Protestant princes to help him he had to leave affairs in Germany to take 
their course By the Religious Peace of Nurnberg m 1532 matters reverted to the position of the 
first Diet of Speyer The Council of Trent however in 1545 — the year of Luthers death — pronounced 
the final and authontativ e condemnation of the Protestant mov ement by the Church The Schmalkaldic 
League took up arms and after a severe defeat at Muhlberg (1547) ultimately with the help of Henry II 
of France again secured by the Treaty of Passau in 1552 and at the Diet of Augsburg in 1555 the 
position of the first Diet of Speyer But France taking adiantage of the divisions of Germany had 
as payment for her armed intervention sewed Lorraine with the bishoprics of Toul Verdun and Metz 
The year after this disaster Charles V abdicated and in 1558 he died m the moi astery of Estremadura 
The Reformation in Germany had been saved by France — but at a price 

Charles s brother Ferdinand I the Austrian Habsburg succeeded to the Empire the Pope approi 
ing on condition that he should annul the Treaty of Augsburg But this was found impracticable nor 
it is suspected was Ferdinand very anxious to obey He was succeeded in 1576 by his son Rudolf II 
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about whose hjII to 
restore the Papacy tlitrre 
was no doubt but whose 
attempts were til judged 
and {utile ThcIIabsburg 
Archdukes deposed him m 
1G06 Before this how 
c\er he had allowed the 
Duke of Bavaria to seize 
the Tree City of Donau 
worth and forcibly to 
make it Catholic. The 
Protestants immediate)} 
formed the so-called Pro 
testant Union with the 
Elector Palatine at its 
storming of recensdurg Th " head A counter associa 

R*«*«.t U I »«■ cfnired liy he F cnch In 1809 Th* lown w.. b,. w 1 , dcl««W h, ihc Au. an tlOn called tllC CatllOllC 

aarraon wl ® Hu. cove ad he) cgnoaman ca Kfaa. He Danube .1 « iHe h. It cl Eckmflhl LcagUC was formed UlltlCr 

Maximilian Duke of Bavaria and tilt hour of a general outbreal and trial of strength in arms was 
approaching Rudolf II had been succeeded bj his brother Matthias but Matthias who died in 1615 
had like Rudolf been superseded in his lifetime and since 1617 I ordinand Duke of St} na a grandson 
of Ferdinand I had exercised all real authority over Austria and the Empire He had been educated 
by the Jesuits the most powerful force in what was called the Counter Reformation and lie repre 
sented the Catholic cause with devotion and ability He was elected Emperor as Ferdinand II in 
1G19 He had alread} (t6iS) received the crowns of Bohemia and of Hungary and from this event 
the Thirty \ ears War is dated for Bohemia rose against him and elected as King the Elector Palatine 
Frederick \ — called the Winter King — a son in law of James 1 of England Divisions among the 
Protestants who had now 
split into the Lutheran and | 

Reformed Churches — the 1 
latter having originated 
with Fw High in Switzerland 
— prevented aid from being 
sent to the Bohemian Pro 
testants and Ferdinand 
drove out the Winter King 
and began to extirpate 
Protestantism root and 
branch in Bohemia 
Frederick was deprived of 
hts K 1 entsh electorate 
which was conferred on t! c 
Dul e of Ba\ aria 

Too late to save Bohe 
mia the Protestant Union 
took up arms aided b} 

Denmark and later on b} 

Sweden On the Catholic napoleon at the tomb of Frederick the great 

si lc 1 crchnand called in D urtr * ,1* F„ n h ®,,u P » „ n 0 i n. 1 n i« isos N*i*>w*n «i >u a Fr*d* h* c<»» 
t El C a id Of Albert of .nwl ***1 lHw*fr»«n K- Em* or « >1 Sr *rnl w [L MSdrl itri r# * 
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Wallenstein a Bohemian Lutheran of enormous wealth who was apparently inspired bj the feeling that 
the Empire was at stake and that to rescue this Power from destruction was his first dutj \VaJJm 
stein raised by his own money and exertions an army of fift} thousand men and defeated Count 
Mansfeld the Union General at Dessau (1626) while Count Tilly of Brabant who had alreadj aided 
Ferdinand to put down the Bohemian rising routed the Danes at Lutter Denmark now disappears 
from the conflict and the Emperor in spite of Wallenstein s seven repulse from the walls of StnKuud 
seemed to have all Germany at his feet The Edict of Restitution followed commanding the restoration 
to the Church of all lands which the Protestants had acquired since the Treaty of Passau In 1630 
however the jealousy of the Catholic Powers compelled the Emperor to dismiss Waffcnstein wfttk at 
the same time Gustav us Adolphus of Sweden appeared m amis as th Protestant champion (2 6 Jo) 
Till} s sack of Magdeburg (1631) and the fearful massacre which foil a 1 with the subsequent entrj of 
Tillvs troops into Savon} drove the Elector of Savon} John Geor el to join Gustav us and at t|e 
Battle of Brcitenfeld (l6jr) Tilly was decisively beaten The Savoi ntered Bohemia and Gustav u» 
occupied Munich after again defeating Till} who died of wounds rccciv ed on that occasion 

Tlis sudden reversal of fortune compelled Terdinand again to lave rccour e to Wallenstein the 
magic of who e name and per«onaht} quid 1 } placed him at tl 1 head of a great arm} The Swedes 
were victorious hovvtvcr at Lutzen and though Gustav Us was there si un the} continued tl c war with 
valour and abdit} under tie chancellor Ovenstiemi Savonv however how joined the Eropcn r wide 
Wallenstein laving recogmreel apjiarenth the lmpovwbihtv of rev iun„ tl c Empire so long as it was 
clo"gcd by its association with the Papacv was j re paring to transfer him- If and his arm} to the Swcdi ft 
side when he was deposed from his commmd and «lain bv the Tmper 1 s orders in 1634 After the 
Swedish reverse at Nordhngcn (1634) Cardinal Riel cheu brought 1 nnee into the struggle m the 1 < 1 e 
of profiting bv the general disruption of German} an l aided bv Dul e Ik in ml of \\ dinar and tie 
Swedes won much sucre S The Generals lurenne ami Conde rose to distinction in these cam pa V * 
At last after much dcsultof} lighting and enormous waste and devastation the 11 irt} loirs War was 
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concluded by the Peace of W estphalia in i6qS The Power winch came best out of it was Trance which 
had again helped to sa\e the Reformation and was rewarded by being confirmed in the possession of 
Lorraine winning in addition as much of Alsace as belonged to Austria a portion remained still m 
the hands of the Spanish Habsburgs Sweden had lost her great king and spent much blood and 
treasure but received an mdemnit\ of five million thalers with the territory of Western Pomerania the 
towns of Wismar and Stettin and the bishoprics of Bremen and Verden thus planting herself firmly on 
the mouths of the Elbe the Weser and the Oder possessions which Sweden did not entirely lose until 
the \apoleomc Wars The\ were held as part of the Empire of which by virtue of them the King of 
Sweden was now a member but the French acquisitions were entirely severed from Germany Switzer 
land and the Lnited Provinces the latter having successfully rebelled against Spanish rule had their 
independence acknowledged and also ceased to be even nominal!} parts of the Empire 

The religious conflict was settled bj a decision in favour of toleration and freedom of the individual 
conscience on all «udes and maj therefore be considered to have issued m a victory for Protestantism 
The settlement was an advance upon the first Edict of Speyer which had allowed each ruler to decide 
the religion of his subjects But it was a verj qualified triumph for Bohemia was lost and neither 
there nor m his hereditary Austrian dominions would the Emperor Ferdinand HI who had succeeded 
his father m 1637 give any guarantee of toleration 

That however was sure to come in the end and Germanv was in instant need of peace Never had 
war been waged with such ferocity or lands so devastated It is estimated that in tho e thirtv years 
more than half of the population of the country perished bv famine pestilence or the sw ordL Most of 
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the cities were in ruins the flourishing II ansa mil other leagues had been dissolved and tonunerci 
manufacture and the arts hid pinched In tin Vitican far from these horrors Pope Innocent X still 
urged on the uir, denounced the Pcicc of Westphalia hj his I egate and issued «i Bull declaring it void 
But in Germiny nun were resohtd to draw the sword for religion no more, and the peace endured ind 
became the foundation of the political ind religious fabric of German life 

Its immediate political effect was to mike the Tnipire still more of a nullity and to confine its real 
power to the hereditary dominions of the Habsburgs The German States great and small became 
sovereign powers entitled to enter into relations with foreign courts and to make peace or war so lone 
as they did not attack the Tmpire Even the Diet and the Auht Council — flic latter was one of the mam 



ineffective devices for si curing ccntnhtv and order 111 administrate n — win dcpmtd of most of their 
shadow v power and difficulties rdi^iqjis or other ansin^ between individual Slates were left to lc 
settled by negotiation between the parties concerned 

It will be well at tins point m owt narrative to take a glance at the map of Germany as vt appear?^ 
at the middle of the seventeenth century Let us note in particular that north of Savony about cqun 
to it in area and horde nn,, on it and Silesia stretches from Hanover to Poland the Flectontc of Bran 
denbua, with an outlying province Tast Prussia still separated by the spur ev fended by l’olan< 
the sea under Casm»r IV when he defeated the Teutonic Knights in 14th 1 a«t Prussia had beci’ic 
Brandenburg territory when in 16x1 a \ounger br inch of the Hohm/olkms who held it as a P" ‘ J 
fief died out Brandenburg also cwns the Duchv of 1 ast Pomuama Hie lureditarv dukes ,,1c "' { 
out in if, 17 and this terntorv was conferred on Hr Hide it burg at the Peace of Mcstphalia l " 
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Pomerania with Stettin is Swedish indmuchofit though nut tin Stettin district will remain so 1 iff 
1H14 Between the Elbe and West Burner inn lu the two Duchies of Mecklenburg winch In'* »*Hr 
been pohtuallv absorbed b\ Prussia inti in iqi^ remain St itcs of the Gemnn I mpire Northwards "do 
Duimirk the frontier of the I mpire runs from hit I to T riednchstadt eluidmg Schleswig from J JokUm 
the former a Danish the latter though held b\ kings of Denmark a German fief 

\pirt from the larger kingdoms ciee tor Itcs and duchies the political divisions of Germin' ‘h'l 
description or even adequate representation <>n anj map of ordmarv dimensions Three hu mired p'*'! 
States the legacies of centuries of ehaos and internal warfare divided the kingdom between them »'*l 
each of these l*> means of remorseless taxation of the peasant md trading classes inamt lined as tnuf 1 
as it could the pomp and ehgnitv of rov alt> Tlitrc were 1 1 additicn al out sixtv free cities i» k M 
indepindent government and some fifteen hundred feudal Ritterdom*. 

The territorial division of the creeds took verx much the lines winch mark it at tin pn-^nt * " 
Udietnit had lorn elragooned into Catholicism— t process wlueli in the. rcvaiM direction » 1s **' ,u * 
mtins unknown in the Preitestant States llungirj had l*een partlv drago >ned undir the l mp* r(rf 
king 1 copaid l jurtfv reconvcrtcel bj the Jesuits wlio had eimil on tin vit il fact that C ilh 
had no ehanct while the anti-Cathohc forces hid a inonoj»o 1 j of science and learning 
however rem mis mamU Protestant Bavana the olel stronglnll of the Wclfs is niamU Gad ’ “ 
an I sei is a large district in Westjiliahi and ein the Klimt. al out koln Brandenburg savnv 
Hanover Mecklenburg Bomerann hold the north and centre fr r the Kef umation and the Brute* ai ^ 
mass si nds diwn a long pnimrmtorv into tin Palatinate on the klnne south of Mamr (\lsa «0 ‘* n 
into Wurtemberg 

The (vahtical bMorv of German} now umlergoes a ridieal change hi tlx fwi nt of view from " 1 ,c ^ j 
must regard it 1 he Imperial elignitv is hencef rth a mere plume in the helmet < f the llabsbnrgs 
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that House ceases more and more to carrj the fortunes of German} Another power now begins to nse 
to the post of leadership and from this time forth we must fiv our e}es on Brandenburg and the 
Hohenzollerns 

We have alreidj (1413) seen the e\ Burggraf of 2s umberg taking possession of Brandenburg with 
the aid of four hundred thousand guldens for the Emperor and of Lazj Peg for the lords of the Mark 
About a centurj later the Grand Master of the Teutonic Knights was Albert a prince of the Hohcn 
zollem famil> who m 1525 by treat} with Sigmund King of Poland summarily abolished the now 
decajmg and useless Teutonic Order as a territorial power and took over its sole remaining temtorj 
East Prussia as a fief under Poland It remained a Polish fief till 1636 when the Great Elector received 
full sovereignt} for helping the Polish King John Casimir against the Swedes In the Thirt} A ears 
War Brandenburg had pla>ed no great part and the rise of its modern greatness is considered to date 
from Frederick William commonl} called the Great Elector who began his reign in 1640 In 1647 he 
had been confirmed in his claim to a long disputed inheritance of great value the Duch} of &e\e and 
other lands on the Rhine and the Ruhr which became the nucleus of great acquisitions in that region 
The Peace of Westphalia had given him besides East Pomerania the former episcopal territories of 
Halberstadt near Magdeburg and the bishopric of "Magdeburg itself fell in m 16S0 It had been made 
into a secular duch} b} the Peace of W estphalia and the succession pledged to Brandenburg on the death 
of the last titular Archbishop 

The Great Elector won his success rather b} good management at home and abroad than by w trfare 
In finance in nulitar} matters and in economic progress he had made his territories strong and con 
tented and the} seemed an oasis of good administration amid the general confusion and misgov eminent 
of German lands When however he joined the Emperor Leopold I against Louis \I\ m 1672 on 
the attempt of the latter to make hunself master of the United Provinces Brandenburg was invaded b} 
the Swedes then ir alliance with the Trench The Flector defeated them severely at the Battle of 
Felirbellm in 1674 and recov ered near!} all of W estern Pomerann The v ictones of the French in the 
south however compelled the conclusion of the Peace of Kunwegen {1679) bv which Sweden recovered 
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most of its territory m Iomerami ami 1 <»un» \IV obtained territories in South Germany includidr. 
ITeiburg im Brcisgau and the 1 rmchc Ci mid from Spam In 1681 I ouis \JV who was certainly a 
bad neighbour to Germain it lliw time contmcd partly by surprise and partly by tfie goodwill of tl ,c 
bishop and some of the inhabitants to sure Strassburg in pursuance of a general mo\ ement toward 5 
determining the true frontiers of the territories cuhd to him in Alsace The blow was severely felt f n 
Germany but nothing could be done and Strassburg remained Trench till r 870 In the course at tf ,c 
war the Trench bad minded the Pihtinatc win re the troops systematically devastated the country 
destroying Heidelberg and many other Rhenish towns At Speyer c\ on the gra\ ts of some of the GcrmS n 
1 mperors were opened thur silver coffins stolen and their bones scattered These events raised f n 
Germany a profound feeling of indignation and a longing for that political unity and power which alori*- 
could save the country from such outrages at foreign hands 
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The Great Elector died in ibbS and was sue ceded l y his n 1 rcdench to wl om the Emperor granted 
the title of King m the hope of his assistance in tf l new 1 uropean war which was on the verge of 
breaking out His title was taken from Prussia n>t Bran lenburg because as Elector of Brandenburg 
he owed a nominal allegiance to the Emperor wl ile as Did e of Prussia he was independent He was 
crowned with much splendour and festivity at Ktmgsberg on January x8th 1701 about tie same time 
the first Elector of Hanover ascended the English tlirom. ns Gecrge I (1714} and the Elector of Sa\on\ 
Augustus the Strong got himself elected to the vacant thnne o! Poland (1697) In order to facilitate 
this election he became a Catholic and the reigning H use of Sa\on> Ins remained in that faith tier si» CL 
Tile war which the Emperor Leopold had foreseen when he made Pru sia a kingdom was tl e war with 
Trance over the Spanish crown for which his son the \rchdul e Cliarl s was a claimant In spite ' ^ 
the victories of 'Marlborough the Trench ultimatily triumphed in tl c mam point at issue and II dip 1 
\njou became Kmg of Spain inaugurating tie Bourbon ly nasty m that country This was sett c 
by the Peace of Ltrecht 1713 I copoll had died in 1705 and 1 is son Joseph I in 1711 
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Archduke Charles then succeeded as Charles VI to the Empire and the Austrian dominions He earned on 
the war with Trance till 1714 but then signed the Peace of Rastadt abandoning his claims on Spam 
but receiving the Spanish Netherlands Naples part of Lombardy and Sardinia from which arrange 
ment dates the modem Austrian power in Italy As Charles VI had no son he drew up a notable docu 
ment entitled the Pragmatic Sanction providing that his hereditary dominions si ould pass to hi* 
daughter Maria Theresa and with some difficulty induced the leading European powers and the States 
of the Empire to agree to this arrangement In this reign France completed her territorial acquisitions 
from Germany by adding to them what still remained German of the duchy of Lorraine in consequence 
of a bnef struggle with the Emperor on the question of the Polish succession Charles VI died in 1740 — 
the last Emperor m the male line of the House of Habsburg 

Me now turn again to Prussia which is nearing the moment of its ascent to the rank of a great power 
King Frederick I was succeeded m 1713 by Frederick William I —that King in whom a despotic wall 
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and an almost in ant violence ant brutality of temper \er<_ su strang !> mingled with a traditional { 1 tv 
and with the Hrhenzollem instinct fir thrift and good administration He left to lis successor a small 
but well ordered kingdom with an admirable army of eighty t) ousaml men Ills, son 1 redcri h U 
third King of Prussia afterwar Is known a tie Great came to tie throne in 1740 at tl e a *■ I 
twenty ci^ht 

1 redenck the Great was a till Granger mixture than hi» father He lnd in full measure the Hoi ° n 
zollern instinct for mdu try an l g< < l management But he was an esprit fibre an ardent friend (f° r 3 
tune) of \ c itaire he was by no means pious. He had a strong taste for art and for the adornment** and 
elegancies of h/< stnctlv limited however to the artificial Trench -tyle then m vogue With a ** ,n 
cynical mockery an ] aptici m from which nothing was sacred I e felt } im elf as he himself exj re* ^ 
it ll e hist servant of lus pee pic ind tl c keen intelligence exprev 1 in 1 is luminous grey eve w 
united with an iron tenacity of purpose which must have been basel not on ‘•ceptici ni but on *• ,,,e 
tins! akealle lei ef What was that belief 5 We may «um it up perhaps as a belief m 1 russia f" a 
work written while 1 e was still Crown Pnnce Consid rations de lelat j ro»cit du eirps pohti I u ^ 
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1 Europe," he 
had dwelt on 
the dangerous 
position created 
by the e\clusive 
domination on 
the Continent of 
the two great 
Catholic powers 
France and 
Austria for 
Russia was too 
backward m 
political culture 
to count for 
much, while of 
the approaching 
outbreak in 
France Fred- 
erick never had 
the least pre 
monition T o 


where he (pent moil of hie 1 fe Hw later year* were 
marred by total deefneat 


counterbalance 
these mighty 



SCHUMANN 

Robert Schumann (1810 18>6) orchealral and p ana- 
forte compoaer and writer of «on(n and ballad) Originality 
force and frcahnew charactetiitd htt work H* d ed In a 
private aaylum 


forces to the south and east he pointed to the necessity of the creation of some third power, which, 


though he wd not express it m so many words could only be Prussia He meant to put Prussia 


into that position, and he did so His first move was made m the very year of his accession He 



demanded from 
Maria Theresa 
the cession of 
the four duchies 
comprising the 
territory of 
Northern Silesia 
which by a deed 
o f succession 

ought to have 
gone to Prussia 
m 1675 under 
taking, if she 
consented to 
stand by her 
against the 
many other foes 
who in spite of 
the Pragmatic 
Sanction were 



WAGNER 

Richard Warner U8I3 1831) Thu ««« »nd matt 
or , no] compoaer reformed the whole otmclure of opera, 
freed it from convention of ty -and coop fed It with 
dramatic filneaa 


collecting their brvhms. 

forces for the Johannea Brahma <1811 1897) the renowned eom- 
1 , poeer whoae work, are noted for aacetic r* meat new and 

dismemberment lar ^ nH/ „ e ,i /„,„ Hr amird i n \ 

of the Habsburg ** 5j 
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dominions The young queen refused with scorn Frederick marched into Silesia with thirty thousand 
men and the admirable training of the Prussian infantry firing fi\c shots it was said to the enemy s 
three won the Battle of Mollwitz on Apnl 10th 1741 Maria Theresa hard pressed by Fran( :c 
and by the Elector of Bavaria who had been chosen Emperor as Charles VII early in 1742 mad e 
peace with Frederick in Breslau (June 1742) conceding to him the greater part of Silesia ManaTheres; 1 
aided by the English whose victory at Dettmgen (June 27th 1743) had a decisive effect, and by tli c 
Saxons now carried all before her, when Frederick foreseeing that the complete triumph of her caus tf 
would infallibly lead to an attack in overw helming force for the recovery of Silesia joined the Emperflf 
Charles (1744) and in three great battles Hohenfnedbcrg Sohr and Kessehdorf and by the temporary 
capture of Prag established the decisive superiority of Prussian arms on their first serious test and hl > 
own fame as a commander of the first order The Second Silesian \\ ar ended in the Peace of Dresdch 



VOLUNTEERS BEFORE FREDERICK WILLIAM 111 

In 1807 Fttdfr t V W H .m anatnad la fooff.a « PflumU. mar. pa lcul.fl, I he . m, N.polcon W la.bldjca «hc m. M*M«* * 

.i.ed III orm, ol .a, m.raliudc Bui he Em«, t b, m .l n . ih, t.rm ®l «rv cc ,r , .ho i. .blc la If.ln M.rlf .11 ih. Trui .» n««' 

(« the Wf of ifmi The Ihoiouih .arena of ihl. me hod wo. demon, r. ed In ihc Lc pi!| .nd V r r loo t.mp* in. 

(December 25th 1745) by which Frederick obtained the who' of Silesia Francis c\ Du\c ol 
Lorraine and husband of Mam Theresa had been elected Lmpcror on the death of Charles V If ,n 
the same year Maria Theresa s war with I ranee continued until the Peace of Aachen 1748 when ft 
ended with the cession of some Italian territory b\ Austria but left the German territory of the 
llabsburgs intact 

The ethics of Fredericks attach on Silesta have often bun debated but it must be admitted that 
bis technical justification was v cry strong The best claim of the Bohemian Crown to retain Silesia wou 
have been lon^ possession and the contentment and prospvntv of the population and the latter clenicn 
was in this Case by no means conspicuous The Prussians when the\ entered the country found t e 
gaols full of Protestant recusants The acquisition of tie ft niton by Prussia was undeniably a blessing 
to tbe inhabitants and the fact that it raised up as rrcih.ru h had anticipated a new Great Power m 
Northern Fttrope was not m itself 3n undesirable circumstance and proved later on a powerful factor 
in determining in England s favour her struggle with France for supremacy in North America 



DATES OF GERMAN HISTORY 


The Congress oi 
Empire* ' 


( Defeat <jt R-asuns at Zorodori, and rf Frederick by Austrians at Ilochkircheo 
Ferdinand Pnnce of Prussia with a partly English force, defeats the French at Mmden 


Defeat cf Prussians usuier Fouqufi at Landshnt Victories of Frederick at Liegmtz and at Toreau 
Russians enter Berlin Frederick regains most of Saxony s 

Death of Caanna Elizabeth Alliance of Peter III and afterwards of Czarina Catherine with Frederick 
\ ic tones ot Pnnce Henry of Prussia over Austrians at Freiburg (SlleviaJ and of Kleist In Frauronia 


ovec the German Princes on Austria a side 
Peace of Huhertushurg and end of the Seven Years War Frederick r* 
rank as a great European Power 
Death of the Emperor Francis 1 and succession of bis son Joseph II 
Birth of Hegel at Stuttgart, and of Beethoven at Bonn 

"oetl«? ,1, \\erth* >0l,and Flmss,a £alos PrT,5,li but without Dantig and Thorn 
The Potato War 
Death of Maria Theresa 

Rat*- ’ 

Rant s ' Critic of Pure Reason " 

| Frede'ick forms the League ot Princes 
Death of Frederick the Great and succession of his nephew Frederick Wi 
Birth of Schopenhauer at Danzig 

l Storming cl the BastiUe in Pans Revolt oi Hungarian nobles and peasar 
Death of Joseph II and succession of his brother LroookJ II 


and Prussia takes 


| Death oi Leopold II and success on of his son Francis II Bar of Aus'na 
I battles of \aimy and Jrmappes The French enter Brussels and N 
proclaim'd a Republic under French protection 
. Execution o* Louis XVI General war against France The French fonouer all 

‘W Rhine Second Partition of Poland Pro >ia receiving Danzig and Thom 

Basel, ceding all b*r territory on the W t bank of the Rhine 
Napoleon s campaign in Italy bis victory at Lodi he crosses the Alps to invade Austria 
Peace ot Campo Forroio Austria receives Venice and Dalmatia and cedes the Austrian Netherlands 
(Belfiiuml to France as well at ail German territory (ninety seven small States) on the left bank of 
the Rhine Death of Frederick William 11 and accession of his son Frederick William III Birth 
of bit son Wiliam, afterwards Emperor Birth of HeionchHeioeat Dussetdorf 
Napoleon in Egypt _ War ot Austria Russia and England against France French expelled from 

a Moltka born at Parehim 


Return . ........ 

Mecklenburg 

Peace of Lunfiville confirming Campo Formic 
The Diet by the Principal Decree of the Imperial Deputation reconstitutes German territories adding 
those of ri * small States to lareer ones and red icing the 54 Tree Cities to 6 Four new Flectoratei 
created and two abobsbed (m French tetriory — Kobi and Trier) Napoleon occupies Hanover in 
pursuance of his war with England Protest 0/ Pru«* a 
Napoleon assumes the Imperial title Seizure of the doc d Enghien in Baden terntorr and hu errcution 
Coahtion (not in tudin* Prussia) again formed against Napoleon who is allied with Bavaria Wurtemberg 
and Baden Austrians captt date at Ulm Napoleon enter* Vienna Battle of Austerhtz Treaty ot 
Pres«burg signed Austria ced ng Venice to Italy Tyrol to Bavana and other territory to U urtemberg 
and Baden Flectors of Bavana and Wurterobetj made Kings Hanover is bestowed on Prussia 
for her neutrality 

Sixteen German Slates beaded bv Bavaria and \Y uttemb-rg. form the 1 Confederation of the Rhine 
in alliance with Napoleon Francis II on August 6th formally resigns the crown of the Roman 
Empire and becomes Emperor of Austria as Francis ) Prussia with Saxony declares war on 
France Defeated the Saxons desertirg at Jena and Auerstldt Napoleon enters Berl o Hegel t 
Phf nomenologie 

Prussians and Russians fight indecisive battle with Napoleon at Ejlau , defeated at Fried land Peace 
of Til'd Prussia loses all temlory save Brandenburg, PomeTama Prussia and Silesia Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw created under Saeony whose Elector Is made King Kingdom of Westphalia 
formed under Jerome Buonaparte Baron vom Stem appointed M mster of Finance in Prussia 
Serfdom abolished and military reform set on loot by Scbamborst 
Goethe s Tatist Part I 

‘ ' Napoleon aga n enters V» 


Mettermch M 

> and the French Andreas tinier shot Napoleon anno: 
and Bremen and all the coast as far as the Elbe Death of Queer 
ity founded 


_ jwfls of Lubeck Han 

of Prussia BerlnUnnei 
polecm undertakes his Rossi r -^- 

"tice of Russia and Prussia afterwards joined by Austria 

!o his people (February 3rd) French victories of I-ufren and Bau( 


is battle of 
tFree 


is cl Freden 


losses." Armistice ot three week* from lone 4th prolonged 10 August soth Prussian sir lory over 
Oudmot at Gross Beerennear Berlin Blucher defeats Macdonald in Silesia on the Katzbach (Marehat 

es at Dresden and vicloiy at Tdplitz in Saxony Key defeated by 

lies succeed m con central mg near Leipng “ Battle of the Nations 
« Allies ant Napoleon re severely defeated Hi * 
federation to Germany dissolve Birth cf Richard W ague' -• •- 1 

\\ esselburen 

France invaded Bluchers victory at La Rothrfi 
March Jist Napoleon * ' 


a lied 




grig and Friedrich liebbel a 


The Ctar and Frederick Willui 

, io Elba Bourbons restored <Lo\ns XVI 11) Fran< 

all German territory taken before 179* 

1a opens October 


idcmnlly demanded 


Napoleon quits Elba and" eotecs'KaneeVUvreb 7th) June 16th. Prussians tinder Blucbrr defeated at 
Ligny and French repelled at Quatre Bras June sJtb battle of \\aterfoo and total defeat M ine 
French by \' ell niton Blucher and Cneisena r Second Peace cl Pans, November I'Ah Ircnwi 
between France and Germany fixed as betoce 179® French to pa* indemnify of Biwow 
Prussia receives YYesfphaha Posen allot Foroemn a the Rhine Provinces and nrarlv halt of baxonv 
Hanover made a Kingdom Au*tna recovers Lombardy, Venice and Dalmatia Nearly the stno* 
et Italy now come* directly or uvd reedy under A««rian rote German Confederation of Cliirtv nine 
Stares and Free Towns now formed Koval Rescript to Poles in Prussia promising equality in re*aM 
to language and civil rights. The Protocol of the Congress promises constitutional government 1 
German Stales 


nation of the Hols Alhvnce (Russia Austria ■ 
posed of envoi's troni the various Govemmen 
sxBofP Esuservt scholar tnauc«eatestV*cict 




of the Germ 


n Cenfederalioo o 


DATES OF GERMAN HISTORY — cmiinuii 


The inaugural Ion of th. 


I Murder of KoUebne by the student, Karl Sand Dltmisiat of Arndt Protcssor of lHstorv »t Bhr 
The "Carlsbad Dccrtea’ of Austria and Prussia against constitutional reform Humboldt a 
other f russUn ministers of Stefn a school dismissed 
i Birth oi I erdmand Lassalie at Breslau Munich University founded 
The Prussian ZMvruia Inaugurated 

I Revolution in Trance Hanover Saxony and some other German States grant constitutions 

Death of Stein 

ISirth of Johann Brahms at Hamburg 
1 Birth of IfeinrKh von TreltKhke at Dresden 
I Death of t-rancii I of Austria and succession of his son Ferdinand 


■s King of Hanover, and suppress 


Ernst Augus 

refusei to isittle i- 
Dcath of Frederick W iUIam HI of Prussia and sue 
am Rhein by Max Nchnetkenburgt * ~ 






I riedneb Jsietxscbe ut Rhckrn n< 

United Diet summoned at Berlin , King reluv-s 
Risings In V ienna and Bi 


[>«U) 

... , . .„ . » conslltuiion 

Third 1 rench Revolution Risings lu V ienna and Berlin Pali of Metterolc! Crosm Prince of PniSiu 
fl cs to England (or three months Natlonil Assembly me'H in Frankfort and the Diet dissolves ,□ 
its favour War of Cennany (conducted by Prussia) with Denmark and armistice of Maunoe 
Prussian National Assembly meets and the King publishes draft ol a constitution Abdication oi 
the Emperor Ferdinand and succession of his nephew Francis Joseph 
National Assembly of Frankfurt oilers Imperial llile to the King of Prussia who refuses it Tint A ssembly 
dispersed Juoe 16th Risings in Saxony Baden etc , put down by l russia Revolution lo Austrian 
dominions Formation oi too ITuss an l won , 

Prussian Parliament meets and the hint swears fcafty to Ihe Constitution Parliament of toe JVusuan 
Union at Erturt Au-tna revises the German Confederation, Joined by Hanover, Saxony B* v *ns 
an 1 other States Constitutional rnsis In Hessen Cassel Austrian troops intervene m«un 
xirrrendcr at OlmuU- Mar with Denmark continued . peace made by rruanj July rod In 
revolt defeated by Danes at Idatedt July ayth 

Bismarck appointed Prussian representative at the Prankfurt Diet. 

1 ’ — *— — «-«■• to Denmark on certain eondltl-- 

S Vlrraris Princess Until nl Pn. 

ia by \ id 

Death o< Frederick William I\ ol Prussia and sucretslon of Ms l rolher William I „ 

B smarck appointed Prussian Minister Lassalie begins Socialist agitation Birth of Gerhart luupi 
maun at Safrbnmn , , , 

King Frederick VII ol Drnmark i<sue* proclamation depriving Holstein of constitutional rights. 

W ar of Austria and Prussia agon st Denmark Peace of V ienna, by which Che Duchies ara resigned to 
Austria and Prussia Death of Liscalio In a duel , _ , tv . 

AlUance ol Prussia and Italy War with Austria battle of KBnlggritx. July jrd. Peace cl Wg. 

August a ini Prussia annexes Hanover and other territory , _ . , , _i,h ... 

formation ol i) r North German Cwifedrralion (first Diet meets lu Berlin) and secret Treaty wltn the 
So ith German States against France Pi blication cl Das Kapltal, by Karl Marx 

Leojiokl Prince oMIol rnrollem a tandiJalr for the Spanish Crown lunar tit rreoch protest. L*of*ild 
resigns July «»lh Intmiewa of King W ,11, am and Benedettl at Ems July fiih-ijlh Em. <'te- 
gram to Psmarck July i.lh German armv mobilised julyijth France declares war Julyljlth. 
Batlle of We ssenburg August «ih biege of M-t. August lolh-October *7Jb Siege olSirawtmi, 
August igth September ilflb CaritulaliOD of Napoleon at Sedan, September and Siege « ' -*• 
September nth January xSth William I crowned Emperor at Versailles. January teth Pr«eo 
of Fraokiort May loth Alsace and Lorraine reverting lo Germany Kilt* German Urte '< 


March aisl D snurrfc appointed lint German Chan -elior 

Talk Introduces the May Laws beiinnlng ol — *' 

Attempt on Bismarck 1 1 1« bv kullmann on 
Socialists return twelve members lo the Kt 
Two attempts on the bfe ol the Lmpcror by 

legislation tor HI 1 istr cs an 1 agriculture Imrodi 
May Laws relaxed Falk resigns Alliance n[ l erm 
Beginning ol metal legislation (Mate ins nance) 

Italy )o ns Austria and Prussia (Triple All ance) 

German col mial pokey acquisition* f- ‘ * * ‘ 




reverting lo Germany 

i mpl Polish language forbid le 

it of the May Laws, 
llrjorm and unification of Gctman^Li 

lllsmarek 


scific Bismarck 
ist attack by^fho other II englgreMh 


AMa* fhen' eamisiaw/ 
Death ol Will am 1 a. 


succession ol his son Frederick I [I (March fib) Death of 
W llllam 1 1 Cone i sth) Army Bill raising the peace strength of Germany hj 


>oo ooo nun Triple Alliance mad public 
Princess Soph a of Prussia roamed to the Duke of Spai 
Dople D1 1 Age Pensions Act 
**“" * -* " * **. J Count Caprivl Chancellor 


ol offer) Cession ol Heligoland lo Prussia 


\ (sit of tVilliam II to Mtwnt »» 1 Const*"'' 

Labour Decrees * ol » fUlom 11 . 

„ ,„l«h mea.ures relaxed (during Capnsl s lenur. 
crel treaty ol i!9« with Russia lapses. 

to President Kriige, on the defeat of It* J* mcM '* 

RaM Naval eapreliKon lo china , lease of Klau Chau demanded for ninety nine years tn cnt , 
Third Navy Act ptovkl ng lor fdnrirrti | attleshlps an I fitly nine cruiser. Visit ol William ii . , 
slant) lopie f Pales th e Death ol Bismarck I lufcstnr 1 Ians DclbrUck crniure.1 end 
oj'posinc amt I ol ih legislation hiau Chau agreement s good I 

Anti I olih pokey h tens f cl hi, ts in l'olan I o 
l German ealethis i Ikxcrri ng in China ani 
New larifl Law sritb very high <*. it let cn tood s 
Further Nasr Acts following Pnglan l x Dree Ino 

Maxllarlen aaltackonthe I myeroCs ran artlia — . 

Den turg Irrxmes t rst Cokmtal M nlstrr . , • Tsmoi 

1 ul ii ation in the 7 irost March fith nl the E ti necor a corerepondenre on naval policy with Lor 
mouth Ifq interview In the fraifg Frlrreapa October »«t!i Indian Alt for 
expropriation ©I landowners oi I hsh race ani in o' Ibltion ot the Polish language at P u ~T, c I!f ninrff 
- 4 ported tv trevwany . ol II nnta and tl.rxegovma Rctlremeol »< A ' fUir 


aa/ok Dire axdlllaf 
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The Germans 
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Eight years of peace followed the close of the Second Silesian War Frederick occupied them in 
forming his brilliant court at Potsdam where he afterwards built the Palace of Sans Souci Here he 
entertained Voltaire and encouraged art and letters as he understood them which was never with the 
least appreciation of German efforts \n that hue But he aWo tra\ eiled and toiled indefatigably through 

out his dominions caring specially for the welfare of the poor seeing that justice was done to ail classes 

he was personally accessible to any one who had a serious complaint to make — and promoting industry 
The armj naturally was not neglected and lay ready a shining sword whenever he should be called 
on to set his hand to it again This event came in the autumn of 17^6 when the terrible struggle known 
as the Seven Years War broke out in Europe An alliance with England was concluded by 



CONFERENCE OF DRESDEN 1850 


The d flereneei between Aui • md P UN ■ c ea ed endlni Sr c on upon he qun on o( Sc^e a on wl <h eneated (he • lent on of (he 
German Sac* aboul 1850 A( Dreader, many confe ence» we e held a v»V> eh (he deicr* e» S om he va ou> S • e» concerned d xnutd *> 
lenr h the atue* on of federal reform The accne lepreMn a one of (he many aaaemhl e» 


Frederick «i January The two great continental powers Austria and France afterwards jomed by 
Sweden by Saxony and most of the smaller German princes and finally by Russia had resolved that 
the new northern Power must be nipped m the bud Frederick bj his secret agents became aware of 
what was being planned and to forestall attack marched sixt> thousand men into Saxony seizing 
Dresden and compelling the capitulation of practically the whole Sa\on army in the defiles of Pima 


on the Elbe 

The plan of Frederick with powerful enemies swarming on all sides was to use the utmost rapidity 
of movement and defeat them m detail The most brilliant and historically the most important battle 
of the war was that in which Frederick routed the Trench at the village of Rossbach in West Saxony 
with immense loss and at a cost to the Prussians of only one hundred and sixty five killed TTie effect 
of this battle in Germany was profound and lasting The Trench had long been held to be the 
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first military power m Europe they were then it the height of their renown and tliej had been 
ignominiously dm cn from the field by a German force whom they out numbered by three to one 
We know from the literature of the time tl at ill Gernunv was thrilled by tins event from every 
State whatever side its rulers were taking in the struggle mens eyes were turned henceforth with 
pnde and sympathy towards the Prussian King Frederick at last won the Russians to his side and the 
French who had lost heavily in their fi & liting with the English concluded the Peace of Pans followed 
shortly by Maria Theresa in the Treaty of Hubcrtusburg (February 15th 1763) This treaty left all 
parties territorially very much as they had been at the beginning of the war Fredenck retaining 
Silesia But the rise of Prussia into the position of a Great Power had become manifest to all the uorld 
and the hegemony of Germany tends more and more from this onwards to pass from the hands of 
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the Habsburgs into tl ose of the HohinzolUm dynasty Shortly afterwards Joseph II son of Mana 
Theresa succeeded his father I ranus I vs ho died in 1765 

Fredenck outlived the Seven Years W ar by twenty three y ears and they are not the least important 
period of 1 is kinship Prussia which we may now use as the term for all Holienzollern dominion' 5 
had been rutl lc«sly taxed drained of its male population and dev astated by repeated invasions I> cr 1 
itself had been tvv ice entered and held to ransom by the enemy (1757 and 17c 0) Under Fredenck s 
if rigorous and despotic management the country soon rccoverc I itself It received a valuable accession 
of temtory at tin Tir&t Partition of Ioland in 177’ when West Prussia fell to Iredencks share 1 
abolishing tl e vvtdgi. which Casimir 1\ had dnven bttvvten Urandcnf urg and Cast Prussia to tl c sen 
Tl e last important events of Tredcnck s life wen. the Potato W ar (so called because the sob c r 
had nothing to do but hunt for food in the field ) of 1778 79 and fits formati in of the German 
bund or Lt ague of Princes in 1785 lx th dm c ted to prev ent Jos* ph II from seizing a portion < f 








territory The T urslenbund was the earliest attempt ot Prussia to put itself v isibly at the held of Germany 
in opposition to Austna 

Frederick died at the age of sev enty four on August 17th 17S6 The period of Ins reign was the 
most notable and most productive of great results of any that Germany had known since the Reforms 
tion Nor does this remark apply to the political sphere alone or to Frederick s own initiative 
Wherever we turn we can see the stir and movement of new life Goethe had reached his thirty sevent 1 
year when Trc crick died and Schiller his twenty seventh Lessing who died in 1781 had produced to 
the romantic comedy Minna ion Barnhtlm what Goethe hailed as th lr t utterance of the German 
national spirit in literature It was a work directly inspired by the Sev en Years \\ ar Kant s Critic 
of Pure Reason had appeared in 17S1 In 1757 the Nibelungenlicd had been rediscovered an 
given to the modern world winch «aw the spirit of the German past simple and heroic point the way 
to a greater poetry than Germany had known for six hundred years J Sebastian Bach had died ten 
years after hrtdencks accession and three years before Fredericks death Beethoven had pnnhd his 
earliest work Mozart outlived Jum by five years The mere mention of t) cse names must here suffee 
to indicate the great era of intellectual and artistic achievement which now took its rise But m n° 
province of art had the German spirit as yet so finely and fully expressed itself as in music. I «m 
time of Luther to whom Trau Musica was so divine and lender a mistress Germany had taken up 
enriched and deepemd the musical legacy of medieval Italy and perhaps m all the horrors and devas 
twins of internecine strife which followed on the Reformation nothing lad contnhuted more 
German music to nourish the sense of German unity and to brfng men together in that common passion 
for what is great and beautiful which is the noblest function of art 
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PART TV — THE FRENCH REVOLUTION TO T914 

Frederick the Great was succeeded by his nephew who ascended the throne as Frederick William II 
This King who was both a profligate and a pietist a mystic of the spurious kind who silenced the voice of 
Kant and consulted magic mirrors on questions of statecraft reigned for the eleven ev entful years which 
saw the outbreak of the French Revolution and the nse of Kapoleon He was a wretched admims 
trator Frederick the Great had left an overflowing treasury no national debt and a splendid army of 
two hundred thousand men In eleven jears the money was spent there was a debt of fifty million 
thalers and the army was decajed and discredited The onlj other German power which could have 
opposed Napoleon was Austria The Emperor Joseph II had died m 1790 heartbroken at the failure of 
his hasty and violent efforts at reform on the Prussian model and was succeeded by his brother Leopold II 
who reigned only two years and was followed bj his son Francis II in 1792 \ either of these showed 

either ability or resolution The Empire had become a mere sham The Diet which since 1666 had 
been a permanent body in session at Regensburg and attended by envoys from the innumerable German 
States spent its time chiefly in arguing minute and ridiculous questions of precedence such as the exact 
extent to which the chair of an envoy might be placed on the red floor cloth round the imperial throne 
and was useless for any practical purpose while the administration of the Emperor s hereditary dominions 
was almost equally strangled by formality and red tape Prussia had prospered materially it is true 
but it was under a system of despotic government which had made every prominent man a mere satellite 
of the central authority The peasantry were still m a condition of serfdom which was so strongly rooted 
in the social order that even Frederick the Great had to abandon an attempt to abolish it and the towns 
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were without free municipal institutions It was into this political and social system that the Trench 
Resolution burst with armed force canning with its flag a contagious enthusiasm for thought for liberty 
and for realitj and it found nothing to withstand it for nearly a quarter of a century 

The first dash came when the Trench summarily dispossessed a number of petty German prince* and 
bishops who had feudal and episcopal jurisdictions in the French territory of Alsace Indemnities were 
offered but the territories were to be placed irrevocably under the administration of the Trench Go\crn 
ment This took place in 1789 — the year of the storming of the Bastille — and 1790 Austria and Prussia 
took up arms in defence of the exiled princes who had formed a camp of emigres at Coblenz and invaded 
Trench territorj But Prussia was defeated at Valmy and the Austrians at Jcmappes (1792) the 
Trench overran the Austrian Netherlands (Belgium) where a Republic was set up and in Germany, 
advanced to the Rhine Louis XVI was executed in 1793 The Empire now declared war on Trance 
and was joined by England Holland and Spain Poland showed sympathy with Trench ideas shook 
off its autocratic government and adopted a liberal constitution The immediate result was the Second 


I 



PRINCE FREDERICK CHARLES AT THE OPENlNC OF THE SUEZ CANAL 


In Nc.ven.Ser 1869 (he [owl optnlftt oi he Suet C.fU.1 .... c lehr.led On tHU oe .. on . brill (• hrflnt cl Eurcprtn cn^nrJ 

Seed’. llic I'n.CIur.l' cerement .1 PW Sm i ■‘tmm.r-I «S . .wem&lr .... the Emperor oi Au. le the Cmpre., Eircrenle enfl - l«W ** AW 

ol the prevent Crrman Empero Prince V eder cl who le depl cd on he wh c charier 

and a little later the Third Partition of Poland by which in spite of the heroic resistance of Kosciusko 
(1794) that country ceased to exist as an independent nationality Prussia on this occasion recen td 
besides the Duchy of Warsaw and New I ast Poland the cities of Danzig and Thom which had been 
left to Poland at the First Partition Austria obtaimd West G alien and Russia the remainder After 
this Prussia deserted her allies and signed at Basel a discreditable treaty with Trance (April 5*h 179-b) 
which abandoned to Trance all Prussian possessions (Geldem and part of Clcve) on the left bank of tic 
Rhine with a promise of eventual compensation at the expense of other German States on the right 
Two years later in consequence of Napoleons victorious career in Italy Austria signed the 
Treaty of Campo hormio ceding the \ustnan Netherlands to Trance and in compensation for 
her Italian possession* which were formed into the Cisalpine Republic and included the centra! 
portion of the old Lombard Kingdom received \cnicc and its territory including Istm and Dtl 
matia By a secret clause all German possessions left of the Rhine were, to lecomc Trench 
Emperor agreeing to compuisite the dispossessed princes of thisc territories by means of Church 
prtperty and that of free cities on the other bank Russi i and Tngland still camel on the 
struggle with Trance 
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But while these arrangements were in progress the war broke out once more (1799) Napoleon was 
in Egypt , it was hoped that the British fleet would keep him there and the opportunity seemed 
promising But after Moreau had gained the splendid victory of Hohenlmden (December 3rd) the 
Austrians yielded and the Peace of Lunev ille was signed which in its mam features was a confirma 
tion of that of Caropo Formic Four new electorates were however created Salzburg Hessen Cassel 
Wurtemberg and Baden while t«o in French territory Koln and Tner were suppressed All the 
ecclesiastical electorates were suppressed except Mainz the see being transferred to Regensburg as 
Mainz was now to be French Forty eight free cities were formally abolished only six now surviving 
in that condition The effect of these changes w as to secularize and Protestantize the Electorate of 
the Empire and thus prepare for its total dissolution By what is called the Principal Decree of the 
Imperial Deputation (a Committee of the Diet) issued on February 25th 1803 a general redistribution 
of territory took, place Over a hundred small States disappeared to be added to the greater ones 



sucli as Prussia Bavaria Wurtemberg and Baden Ninety >*ven had been ceded to France on the left 
bank of the Rhine 

Napoleon however now began that course of arbitrary and insolent interference with the rights of 
the countries he had humbled which in the end led to his downfall In 1S03 lie seized H mover 
pretending to regard it not without some justice as a portion of British territory and the proM m ' > 
was disturbing to Prussia In the following year in which he assumed the title of 1 mperor he senouv > 
offended and alarmed all the ruling princes by entering Baden territory to seize the due d F lighten 
Bourbon prince who was shot out of hand This violation of Imperial territory was brought before 1 1 
Diet which characteristically adjourned on the spot in order to avoid having to deal with it Austria 
however now formed an alliance (1805) with England Russia and Sweden in a united attempt to cm 


the upstart who respected nothing but bis own wall and ambition . 

But *0 little of unity and courage was now left in Germany that wlitn Napoleon had crossed t^>* 
Rhine the soldiers of Bavaria Wurtemberg and Baden marched in his tram His victory was swift an^ 
crushing and after tlie capitulation of General Mack at Ulm (October 17th 1S05) the entry of Nap 0 ° 
into \ icnna (November zjlli) and the total defeat of the Allied mam force at Austrrblz (December an 
the Emperor Francis signed the Treaty of Prcssburg (DeccmJ er 25th) ceding k enice to Italy the ) 
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Count von Molt. 1800 1891 Pru» *n 
cn end the Pnin «n army n 183’ and wat 
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r.j,m _n- w .. to Bavana (where Andreas Hofer made his gallant resist 

ance) and his Swabian territory to WurtembergandBaden 
"x The Electors of Bavana and \\ urtemberg v ere made Rings 

y Great e\ ents now thronged fast on the continental stage 

. Bavana Baden Hessen and thirteen other South 

"" German States formally declared themselves free of the 

£ Empire and entered into a new combination called the 

w \j Confederation of the Rhine under French protectorate and 

^ with the obligation of aiding Napoleon in war with sixty 

r \, ^ three thousand men This was the final strobe of doom 

f°r the Holy Roman Empire Already the Emperor 
' \ Francis m signing the Treaty of Pressburg had styled 

himself merely Emperor of Germany and Austria He 
*Jl now formally laid down the title which had been conferred 

y M VJB on Charles the Great over a thousand years before and 

“V #Sy j8l dropping also the reference to Germany became Emperor 

■WZm jppj of Austria the title of his successors to the present day 
•" MMjF ■ In Prussia meanwhile the King Frederick William II 

r ... M had been succeeded by his son Frederick William III a 

count von MOLTKE prince of high personal character but who proved vacil 

Count van Mai Le H0OU9I Pm., .a s,M ™ .w latm 8 imptessionabl t a mere child in the hands of Napo 
en end »h« Pm». »n .m, » 183 ’ «nd m. ch <( of s« leon and without any clear conviction of the part he ought 
*«*r.] "(off In Ber( n f om 1858 to less to have played a s the bulwark of Germany against foreign 

aggression His wife the noble and heroic Queen Louise a Mecklenburg Pnncess to some extent 
redeemed his incapacity Frederick William III ascended his uneasy throne in 1797 and in that very 
year Queen Louise bore him the son named William who seventy four years later was to set on his 
head the crown of Imperial German} After the Peace of Basel Prussia had remained quiet for some 
nine years but the murder of the due d Enghien had revolted the Ring the occupation of Hanover 
had alarmed him and when Bernadotte had contemptu - _ _ r - - 

ously violated the Prussian territory of Ansbach m marching k 

against Mack at Ulm Frederick William was stung into 

action The Czar Alexander visited Potsdam a strict f"' ^ 

alliance was concluded (November 3rd 1804} by which 

Prussia was to put one hundred and eighty thousand men in jjf" 

the field and the compact was consecrated — it was the day '^/ rj f ‘1 

of romance m Germany — by a midnight visit of the Czar 

the King and the Queen to the tomb of Frederick the Great 

and a kiss imprinted on the coffin of the greatest of the 

Hobenzollerns But the sequel to this high strung emotion _ - ;s _ 

was one of the most shameful episodes m German history ZA* 

Prussia did not fire a shot in the war which ended at Aus 

terlitz Napoleon knew hts man He bought off Frederick IHkC; ’ 

William partly bj flattery and partlv b} the offer of Han M 

over — which was not his to give and could ordv have been I fe, 

retained by a successful war with England--and Prussia 
actually consented bj the Treaty of Schonbrunn (Tebruarv 
to cede stiU further German territory to the Trench 
(the remainder of Clev e on the nght bank of the Rhine and 

Ansbach) count von roon 

Prussia and England were now of course at war and M f, < ^ n u"'(5V9' >< Ti»*r«J] ! . , Ii vu*^^^"*** »**« 
immediitelv Prussian merchant ves els were swept from the b 1 *» 1* m»» i*. »a <<■ «k< Fr«*e®-Pn»« •• " •• 
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scis and her commerce hilled at i blow Too 
htc the King realized the depth of Ins burnt 
lntion when he discovered that llanos cr the 
prize for which he bad eaten so much dirt was 
being used by Napoleon to bargain for peace 
with England He at last drew the sword with 
the result that hi* main forces who were aided 
by a Sa\on contingent were routed on the 
same da> at Jena and at Auerstadt (October 
14th 1806) Ten dajs later Napoleon entered 
Berlin while the King and Queen fled to 
Komgsberg The collapse of the Prussian re- 
sistance w as one of the most astonishing things 
in the history of war Tor tress after fortress 
surrendered to inferior forces without striking 


a blow A vivid light is 
thrown upon the mismanage 
ment which led to these 
disasters b) the fact that the 
commandants of the great 
fortresses of Magdeburg and of 
kustnn were officers who had 
privicusl) been disgraced { r 
cowardice in the field Some 
of the names indeed which 
wire afterwards to become 
illustrious were now heard 
of with honour Bluclier and 
Sthamhorst olio had fought 
at \ucrstadt cut their waj 
through to Lube eh and enk 
surrendered there alter dcs 
pirate fighting and Gnewnau 
defended Colberg to tlie last 
But the dearth of Prussia in 



origin was \crj striking 
Bluchcr Schamhorst Gnei e~ 
nau and Stem were all natives 
of other German States 

The Peace of Tilsit to 
which Prussia was a helpless 
part) was concluded between 
the Czar and Napoleon on 
Jul) 9th 1807 The King so 
far lowered himself on this oc 
casion as to send Queen Louise 
about whom Napoleon had 
written insults on the walls, of 
her palace at Potsdam to 
plead with the conqueror who 
had at first intended to "ip c 
the namt of Prussia from the 
map In fact more than half 
the elominions of Prussia 
with a population of five mil 


great personalities of native »*«« ul ** d 
portion west of the Elbe was formed into the 
new kingdom of Westphalia under \ap< Icons 
brother Jerome 

But if ‘Napoleon could deal as he liked with 
the cowardU and servile dvnastic rulers of Gcr 
manv his arbitrary \ lolcnec and his insults to 
German national feeling were raising up against 
him a far more dangerous foe The jndictal 
murder in August 1806 of the Ndrnberg book 
seller Palm for publishing a pamphlet oa the 
Humiliation of Germans was as deepl) 
re intul b) the German people as Diet \eeutio 1 



of the due d Enghien had been b> the insto general mew oi Mtuirs ^ 

crac) \t Berlin besides Ins gross insults to s '*n *'** ,,J 

the Quten he had earned off histone trophies » o . Hm .v ^nuUnu < >u» m n >1 
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from the tomb of Frederick the Great He had shattered 
and hnl low the obelisk at Kossbach which commemorated 
the famous Prussian \ ictorj of the Sev cn Years' War Ger- 
man) was treated as a country which onl> existed to minister 
to the gloiy and aggrandize men t of I ranct , for this sole 
object her territories were parcelled out redistributed and 
pupjxt kingdoms and confederations were created in total 
disregard of all historical and national sentiment That 
after the humiliation of Tilsit Prussia could take the lead in 
consolidating for effective action the universal passion of 
revolt which now began to spread through the country is a 
remarkable fact and is due in the main to the fidelity and 
insight of the great men w ho had been attracted from v anous 
quarters to Prussian service Chief among these was Hein- 
rich Baron \om Stein who was made Minister of Finance 
with verv extensive powers on October 4th 1807 It is his 
merit to lnvts«en clearly that the people were thconlyJorcc 
that could seriously count in this great national emergency 
and that to he counted on they must be given liberty and 
responsibility In five days after his accession to office he 
issued the epoch making decree abolishing serfdom in 
Prussia from October 8th 1810 The peasant was to be a 
free man and owner of the land he tilled The caste dxs 


tinctions which had minutely regulated the occupations that each man must follow or avoid were also 
swept away, and industry was thus freed from artificial fetters Municipal reforms were next under 
taken local self government was granted to all Prussian towns and larger villages, and Stem even 
planned a great reconstitution of the whole system of government by the establishment of free instrtu 
tions local and central His plans were never fully carried out for in little more than a year (January 


5th 1809) the enmity of Napoleon obliged him to flv from 
Berlin where his life was not safe and to take refuge in 
Austria but in that brief period he had made a new Prussia 
At the same time under the direction of Scharnhorst aided 
by Gneisenau and others the professional long scrv ice 
army of Prussia was turned into a national force based on 
universal service and the clause of the Peace of Tilsit which 
forbade Prussia to maintain an army of more than forty 
two thousand men was evaded by passing the male popula 
tion through it and dismissing it according as it was trained 
Officers were obliged to work hard and know their business 
and degrading punishments were prohibited though here it 
is well known that theory was largely modified in practice 
Finally the great scholar and diplomatist Wilhelm \on 
Humboldt, as Minister of Public Instruction reorganized 
the system of national education This reforming energy 
directed from official sources often met with bitter opposi 
tion from the nobles but was hailed with enthusiasm by 
philosophers like J G Fichte preachers like Schleiermacher 
and poets like Arndt and Ruckert who fired the peopk 



with a blend of patriotic and humanitarian ardour v ery like count von capbivi 


that which had inspired the Trench themselves It was Count von c.pri.i ubh i»99> «»<i iK« c*rm*» 

from Napoleon as Queen Louise said with candour and i!Tisas c'.m.rtV •’ ch 7 n«iior iTww 
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insight that Prussia had learned the 
lessons which raised her from the dust 

In x8i2 Napoleon undertook Jus fata] 
march to Moscow the Grand Annj con 
taming no less than two hundred thou 
sand soldiers from his \assal German 
States including Prussia He lost in Rus 
sia half a million men Trance seemed e\ 
hiusted and the hour had come to strike 
On March 15th 1813 Prussia )omed the 
Russians in arms after a stimng appeal of 
the King to his people Blucher who was 
in command was defeated atLutzen and 
at Bautzen in Saxony but with such losses 
to the French that it was evident that a 
new spirit had entered into the Prussian 
army He won a brilliant \ictory over 
Macdonald at Katzbach m Silesia w hen he 
earned the sobriquet of Marshal \ or 
warts and Billow and Tauentzien with 
the Russians and Sw edes signally defeated 
Jsey who was advancing on Berlin at 
Dennewitz Austria had by this time come 
m and the tremendous Battle of the 
Nations at Leipzig (October 16th 19th 
1813) ended m a severe defeat for Vapo 
leon with a loss of seventy thousand men 
In the course of this battle Sa\ony and 
Vv urtemberg which had fought on the Em 
perorsside deserted to the Allies All the 
German princes now abandoned the losing 
cause the Confederation of the Rhine 
was broken up the kingdom of \\ est 
phalia vanished like the mushroom 
growth that it was On March 31st 
1814 the Czar wath the Prussian King 
entered Pans France was prostrate 
and Napoleon was consigned to Elba 
And when the last flicker of resistance 
which had flared up from Elba 
was trampled out b} Wellington and 
Blucher at Waterloo (June iSth 1815) 
nothing remained but to reconstitute 
the States of Europe in which almost 
every historical landmark had been 
obliterated 

This was done at the Congress of 
\ienna (1814 15) It resulted in the 
grouping of German} into a reasonable 
number of important States and thus , 
further developments were made eas> i 
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Prussia got the Rhtne provinces up to the Belgian and Luxemburg frontiers — a splendid territory mo=t 
of which she had never possessed till now — and also the province of Westphalia as well as two fifths erf 
the 1 ingdom of Saxony The great Rhine province now in the hands of so strong a power as Prussia 
was considered to be a sufficient barrier against further french encroachments on German territory 
Germany — apart from Austria — now included five kingdoms— Prussia Hanover Saxony BavariA 
and Wurtemberg Out of the innumerable petty States of medieval Germany there still remained som e 
thirty grand duchies duchies and principalities together with the four free cities of Hamburg Lubcck 
Bremen and Frankfurt The problem before the country was now twofold — first to give these \anou s 
States that power of united action which events had shown to be so dire a necessity and secondly td 
reconstitute their internal government on the basis of free institutions which had been liberally pro' 
mised by all the reigning pnnees who summoned their people to rise against the Trench 

The former object was only partially achieved by a Confederation with a Diet composed of plcm 



potentianes from the various States meeting at T rankfurt under the presidency of Austria A more 
effective step towards unity was taken in 1828 by the establishment of the German Zolheretn or Tariff 
Union Austria was excluded owing to its immense non German population and this circumstance 
contributed powerfully to the ultimate segregation of that Empire from all German affairs 

The spirit of reaction and despotism was incorporated m Prince Mettemich Minister of Toreign Affairs 
in Austria and under lus influence the German pnnees and especially Prussia united to combat all 
liberal ideas. Tree thought in every direction was sternly repressed One of the typical episodes of 
the period was the conf scation by the Austrian police of a new edition of a treatise of Copernicus 
because its title began with the words Dc Revolutiombus the revolutions m question being of 
course those of the heavenly bodies 

But heavenly bodies as well as other things do move in spite of the police and a country over which 
the ideas of the Trench Revolution had once spread could not remain permanently in the tetters of so 
stupid an autocracy Frederick Will am III of Prussia ended lus eventful life in 1840 and was succeeded 
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by his son Frederick William IV elder brother of 
the future Kaiser V illiam I The latter now be 
came Crown Prince as his brother s union with i 
Bav arnn princess w as childless The new King was 
sincerely anxious to associate the people with 
lumsclf in the work of government though in a 
purely ad\isory capacity and lie- at once relaxed in 
some degree the strictness of the censorship But 
he was determined to remain absolute ruler by 
Divine right and the only source of authority in his 
dominions — no piece of blotted parchment he 
wrote in reference to the rising demand for a par 
hamentary constitution shall ever come between 
God Almighty and his people He summoned in 
1847 a United Diet composed of representatives 
of various local assemblies It had no power ex 
cept as a symbol of the popular aspirations and did 
not prevent a fierce revolutionary outbreak in 
Berlin (March 13th 19th) in which many lives were 
lost and the Crown Prince who was supposed 
to be particularly identified with the cause of ab 
solutism had to fly like llettemich to England 
Meanwhile the movement for German unity was 
taking shape elsewhere An assembly of about five 
hundred Germans including many of the most dis 
tinguished names in learning and philosophy came 
together m FranUurt and declared themselves a 
provisional Parliament The Diet bowed perforce 
to the* self constituted authority and at its desire 
issued instructions to the various States to choose 


id e'i et Kr un vcf* 
icrtded von R*nl<r < 


STATUE OF TREITSCHM-. BERLIN members for a National Assembly representing 

H in ch von T,r .cU* ism 1896 K * onm .nd B h Germany at large and chosen by popular election 

>u d*d .1 unvirv n oi Bono Lc p * and h d ibe ■ nnd A republican movement broke out in Saxony and 
7 ZLT* lolais . n d<icd. & 7 V ,n Baden (1S49) but this w ith other local disorders 

Th.. • . uo <d K m • »nd. n he 1. d n ■ i oot si he Un v» . , was repressed by armed force in which the Crown 

Prince of Prussia who had returned to Germany 
after about three months absence bore a consp cuous part Reason he remarked dryly in a letter 
of the period is returning parti} of itself partly with the aid of the bay onet 

The German National Assembly met at Trankfurt on May 18th 1848 and elected the Archduke John 
of Austria as provisional head of a German central government It « as severely tried at the v ery outset 
by the question of the succession to the Danish duchies Schleswig and Holstein which now for the first 
time took a threatening form Prussia was commissioned by the Archduke John to prosecute the 
German claim in arms Tins was done with success by General Wrangel on land but the Danes were 
victorious at sea and Frederick William I\ at last signed a truce and convention at Malmoe (August 
27th 1848) on terms extremely favourable to the Danes A fierce popular outbreak at once took 
place in Frankfurt in the course of which two Prussian envoys Pnncc Lichnowsky and General Auers 
vvald were murdered with great brutality 


\ustna took no part in these affairs for all her territories were now seething with revolution 
Bohemia Hungary and Lombardy all rose in arms and the Emperor I erdmand w ho had succeeded ht» 
father Trancis I in 1835 had to fly from \tenna Tcrdinand who was weak watted and never had 
more thin a forroal^part in the Government now abdicated and was succeeded by fn*. nephew France 
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Joseph who assumed at the age of eighteen the crown which he still wears The insurgents were soon 
defeated m Bohemia Austria and Italy bnt Hungary under Kossuth who demanded complete separa 
tion was ultimately only beaten down by the help of Russia 

In the midst of these events the National Assembly came to an inglorious end It had elaborated 
a German Constitution but few of the States would accept it Austria withdrew her representatives 
followed shortly afterwards by Prussia Hanover and others and at last the remnant of the Assembly 
having changed its place of meeting to Stuttgart was dispersed by the Wurtemberg government 
(June iSth 1849) A period of reaction at once set in Constitutional liberties granted m haste and 
fear were almost everywhere curtailed or withdrawn the censorship became more strict hundreds of 
Liberals suffered death imprisonment or exile 

Prussia under Bismarck now prepared to contest with Austria the leadership of Germany 
The opportunity ultimately arose from the unsettled quarrel with Denmark over Schleswig Holstein 
In 2863 Austria and Prussia declared war on Denmark and after a gallant resistance on the part of 
the Danes forced the I\mg to resign to the Allies all his claims to the important territory in dispute 
England looked upon these proceedings with a generous sympathy for the weaker side which 
unfortunately it must be admitted was not accompanied by the least understanding of the historical 
and racial aspects of the struggle and we can here lay our finger on the starting point of the anti 
English feeling m Germany winch has since grown to the pitch of a national disease 

Austria and Prussia now administered the duchies jomtlj the former in Holstein the latter in 
Schleswig King Frederick William IV whose mind had been clouded since 1858 died in l86r and 
the Prince Regent succeeded him as William I Shortly afterwards he appointed Bismarck as his Prime 
Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs and Bismarck immediately began to prepare for war with 
Austria Hostilities began on June 7th 1866 by the expulsion of the Austrians from Holstein The 
smaller German States now had to range themselves on one side or the other in the great and final 
struggle for supremacy Austria brought the dispute before the Diet and on June 14th a small 
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majority voted for a war of the German Confederation against Prussia— the chief supporters of Austria 
being Bavaria, Hanover, Saxony, Wurtcinbcrg, and the free city of Frankfurt Italy joined Prussia, 
being promised Venice as the price of her support 

The war which ensued was perhaps the shortest on record considering the power of the combatants 
and the enormous issues at stake By the rapidity of the Prussian movements, and the faultless pre- 
paration and training of the army, the pro-Austrian German States were overwhelmed before they could 
unite, Hanover alone offering a serious resistance Three Prussian armies entered Austrian territory, 
united at Gitschin in Bohemia, and on July 3rd under the supreme command of William I , won the 
great battle of Komggrdtz or Sadowa It was enough Austria, though successful against the Italians, 
capitulated to Prussia on July 26th, and on August 23rd the Peace of Prag was signed, by which she was 



in future wholly shut out from German affairs and resigned all her claims in Schleswig-Holstein to 
Prussia These duchies were now annexed by Prussia, together with Hanover, Hessen-Cassel, Nassau 
and Frankfurt William I desired much further annexation at the expense of Austria and Saxon} , 
but Bismarck, aided by the Crown Prince Frederick resolutely opposed him He knew that a greater 
struggle was imminent " What is now at stake,'* he said to the King, ' is to regain the old 
friendship with Austria '* 

The ro}al proclamation at the outset of the war had ended with the words ” Should God lend us 
the victory then shall wc also have strength to renew m a firmer and more hallowed form the loose bond 
which more in name than in deed holds together the German land ” 

This pledge was now to be redeemed A new union, the North German Confederation, was formed 
under Prussian leadership in 1S67 It included all the States north of the Main, and its affairs were to 
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be regulated by a Diet elected by the people whose States had joined the Confederation with an Lpper 
House or Federal Chamber composed of representatives of their Governments The most vital 
feature of the constitution was that the whole military power of the States was placed under control of 
the Prussian King At the same time by a secret arrangement of great significance the South German 
States Havana Baden Wurtemberg and others made the same military compact with Prussia The 
whole country was now closing up its ranks for the conflict with Napoleon III which Bismarcl clearly 
foresaw in the very near future Prussian hegemon> so long resisted by the smaller States was now 
completely established in Germany 

Napoleon had looked with great uneasiness on the victories of Prussia and the rapid consolidation 
of a mighty power beyond the Rhine The dream of German unity so often wrecked was coming true 
what the dynastic rulers of the jealous little kingdoms and principalities could not or would not accom 
plish vvas being done as Bismarck said by blood and iron —but also as he forgot to say b\ the 
spiritual and patriotic aspirations of the obscure millions of the German people nourished upon tl c 
visions of many a poet or martyr from the days of the Hohenstaufens until now Bismarck had kept 
Napoleon quiet during the Austrian campaign by vague promises of compensation in the Mum. land 
Now when pressed for their fulfilment he repudiated with scorn the notion of y aiding a foot of German 
soil to the French and interfered brusquely to prohibit a projosed sale to Trance of the territory of 
Luxemburg then under the King of Holland War vvas now inevitable The immediate cause was 
a question of succession to the Spanish throne now vacated by revolution Though the TIol uizollcrn 
candidate had withdrawn the French on July 19th 1870 declared war and tie whole German people 
amid scenes of indescribable enthusiasm flung themselves into the conflict 


T , mermans 

Plan of campaTThaUhe p* 'T ™ ™ Iy ^ brle % deaJt n llh h . l66S 

q 0I1S -»« anse which * ' ^fl^ST****"*' 

and many another 6 ^ And so at 
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ore than the vanquished, they hurled 
a ses of men against the French artillery 

c.d dlv “ ' Vh,ch Fra "“ "aa de 

cidedly supenor-and before long had 

penned up Marshal Bazaine Meta and 
driven MacMahon s army, with Napoleon 
person, into the hollow of Sedan Here 
on September ! 5 th, Napoleon had to sur- 

seemed'fi h* 7 ''°'° a ™ y The war n0,v 
stTfinh? Asamst ' VhOT are you 

still fighting since Napoleon is a captu , . ■ 

asked an English fend of the famous ins 

" Against Louis XIV • 

^ Ranke s significant reply A Repub _ 

Pans andT' n ' VaS *° m <* » 

aris and the Germans pressing on m 

vested the city about October rst The 
improvised armies of the South though 
ghtmg with great valour, failed to relieve 
the capital On October 27th Bazaine sur- 
rendered at Metz with one hundred and 
seventy three thousand men For sheer 
lack of food Pans had to yield on January 
, S71 ’ and negotiation about the terms 

of peace began between Bismarck with 
the South German representatives on one 
«de and Thiers and Favre on the other 
the terms exacted were hard 
Alsace and the larger part of 
Lorraine were ceded by Trance, 
which had also to pay the enor 
m °us war indemnity of two 
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formally proclaimed Emp ’ re " as 

The Diet met on March arst m Berlin 

a. once undertook the task of et bora, “ 

a Constitution which was com? 

Pleted before the end of April 
According to this instrument 
'he legislative power is com' 
nutted to two chambers— one. 
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tlic I ctltnl Counul Bundesrath consisting o{ fifty eight representatives of the twenty six governments 
composing tlic union tlic other the Reichstag chosen b> popular election on the basis of man 
hood suffrage 

The Army and the Navy are under the 1 mperor lie can on his own responsibility declare a defensive 
war — for an offensive war he must have the sanction of the Federal Council The Reichstag is not 
empowered to initiate legislation That is the function solely of the Iederal Council, where Prussia 
has a solid block of seventeen votes. Owing to the position of Prussia in the Federal Council, the 
whole German system of government lunges on Prussia while by the very peculiar franchise sy stem 
in Prussia that country is still essentially an absolute monarchy The ideas of the school of Treitsclike 
have therefore been realized and all Germany has become simply an expansion of Prussia’ e*» 
cmcitertes Preussen under direction of the Hohcnzollcm dynasty 



GERMAN GRENADIERS 

TKc Gtrm.n Inf.* It con. . ■ of I wo hundred and >1. cen mo. I, ol W b.l .lion., The promt Ccrm.n Emperor I. 0W0 


Thus constituted the German Empire faced the future alter what was believed to be its final settle 
ment with Trance Bismarck as Imperial Chancellor and Prussian Minister had now a new part to play 
It vvas one that revealed the great deficiencies in lus character both as a politician and as a man Hitherto 
his whole powers had been bent on war and the preparation for war And he had succeeded brilliantly , 
whatever could be done by blood and iron he had achieved He had row to undertake the tasks of 
peace and in his first senous trial he made a grave and irreparable mistal e In 1872 the 
Jesuits were for the second time expelled from the German Empire and in May of the following 
year the Prussian Parliament initiated on the motion of Dr 1 alk Minister of Public V orslnp a 
«cnes of laws which inv olv cd Prussia and the Papacy m what was known as the Kulltirkampf or \\ ar of 
Cultures le the Protestant versus the Catholic conception of the relations of Church and State Some 
of these measures struck at the very root of a power which now existed only in the realm of the 
spirit which spiritual forces might indeed conquer and m fact were conquering but which could 
only tl nvc on attacks conducted by Acts of Parliament and courts of justice In the struggle which 
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ensued prelates and priests 
wen. deposed finished and im 
prisoned but they would not 
submit, their demotion rallied 
to their side the w a rung loj alt j 
of their flocks the} allied 
themselves with re\ olutionary 
movements and ultimate!} Bis 
march like Henry IV had to 
go to Canossn or at least some 
distance in that direction 
After the death of Pius I\ a 
compromise was armed at by 
which most of the May Laws 
were relaxed or ultimate!} abro 
gated but the expulsion of the 
Jesuits the ordinance of civil 
marriage (to which of course a 
religious ceremony might or 
might not be added) and the 
State inspection of public 
schools w ere retained But the 
agitation had the very undestr 
production 


ah!t result of creating a solid 
and permanent party in the 
Reichstag — except the Social 
ists the most numerous single 
party in that bod}— which is 
united on a conftsstonal not a 
political basis anil which has 
to be placated b} every Minis 
ter who wishes to cany a con 
tcntious measure m anyspherc 
of legislation 

The rev olutionar} move 
ments above referred to wtth 
which Bismarck had to deal 
arc commonly summed up 
under the title of Socialism 
The Socialists in German} 
ostcnsibl} base their pro- 
gramme on the theories of 
Lassalle and Karl Marx 
who preached the doctrine 
of the acquisition by the 
State of all the means of 
In point of fact however the Socialist organization has provided a nucleus round 
which has gathered all German discontent with autocratic methods, and uitlt the absence of 
democratic control of legislation and administration In the midst of the struggle the Emperor 
William I passed away at the age of ninety one (iSSS) The Crown Pnncc Frederick who came 
to the throne a dying man did not survive the year and the accession of his son William II 
the present Emperor was in two years followed by the resignation of Bismarck (rSgo) William V 
had ideas of his own especially in regard to social legislation and to colonial expansion which 
conflicted irreconcilably with those of the Chancellor who could not at his age and with Ins last 
experience and reputation become the mere agent for policies which appealed neither to his 
intelligence nor to hts sympathies 

But if William II launched Germany on a new policy at home and abroad the spirit of Bismarck still 
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survived On the sur 
face his unscrupulous 
methods and his trust 
in blood and iron 
seemed to have been con 
secrated by a dazzling 
success The German 
people were as the So 
ciahst leader Bebel re 
marked drunk with 
victory The under 
lying spintual forces 
which had created the 
essential conditions of 
that success were over 
looked m the blaze of 
triumph Material force 
greatness in the eyes of 
the world had up to the 
middle of the nineteenth 
century been feltbt Ger 
mans to be signally lack 
mg to their country 
Now material force and 
political greatness were 
theirs in overflowing 

measure and the sudden reaction from the diffidence of their long period of weakness and abasement 
swung the nation far to the othei side A spirit of what can only be called megalomania took posses 
sion of the ruling classes from the Emperor downward and was fostered not onl> by the constant 
increase of military power but bv the extraordinary growth of commerce and industry which soon 
followed on Bismarck s protective legislation and the great development of technical education in the 
later seventies Poetry and philosophy withered under these influences but instead of them there fell 
upon the German mind the fervent exhortations of Treitschhe re echoed from the universities and the 
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press throughout the 
Empire The v taught 
that national great 
ness was an affair of 
great possessions es 
pecially in colonies 
that England stupe 
fied by wealth and 
case had no longer 
the moral claim nor 
the physical power 
to retain her vast 
dominions and that 
the future of Ger 
many lav upon the 
sea 

No one was more 
impressed with these 
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ideas than the y oung 
Emperor and in 
Sou th Africa the Em 
peror s policy soon 
became clear It w as 
to use England s diffi 
culties w it h the Boers 
as a leverage where 
by to secure com 
mercial and ultt 
m a t e 1 > political 

supremacy m that 
region The coun 
tty had however 
been opened up by 
British enterprise 
and its warrior 
tribes prevented bj 
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British arms from ov er 
whelming the infant Boer 
Republic A great and am 
bitious European Power 
1 y ing across the road from the 
Cape to Egypt now medita 
ted what would have been a 
fatal blow to British influence 
in Africa north and south 
and could not have been 
achieved without war if the 
British people knew what was 
on foot This know ledge v\ as 
given to them in a sudden 
flash by the Emperor s tele 
gTam to President Kruger 
(January 3rd 1896) in which 
he congratulated the Boer 
Republic on having repelled 
the Jameson Raid without 
calling in the aid of friendlv 
Powers This telegram 
which was only the crown of 
a senes of acts tending in the 
same direction acted both on 
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the Boer and on the British 
mind in such a way as to 
make a South African war in 
ev liable When it broke out 
and the Emperor after vainly 
endeavounng to form a Euro 
pean coalition in favour of 
the Boers found himself help 
less m face of the sea power 
of England he ostentatiously 
reversed his South African 
policy suggested (according 
to his own statement) a plan 
of campaign to the English 
and decorated Lord Roberts 
with the Order of the Black 
Eagle but at the same time 
redoubled the mtensitv of 
that competition with Eng 
land in naval armament in 
winch lay Germanv s only 
hope of the [speed} realm 
tion of her vast ambitions 
The Emperors naval policy 
began in 1891 when the 


naval force* were raised from eighteen thousand to thirty-cight thousand seamen But the year 1896 
saw a more significant increase for now the old conception of the German navy as a defensive force 
was abandoned and it w as resolv cd to create a navy capable of taktng the offensive on the high seas 
In 1900 when recommending a Bill to double the increase provided for in 189S Admiral Tirpitz declared 
that Germany must possess a battle fleet so strong that even tl e greatest of sea powers would find the 
strength of its position endangered in war 

Meantime the three countries mainly threatened by those ambitions — England Trance and Ru«n 
— began to draw together for mutual defence A difference with Trance when that country assumed 
the Protectorate of Morocco very nearly led to war in 1911 

The immediate causes of the actual outbreak in tlie midst of which these lines are written do not 
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come withm tlie scope of this history It is necessary however, to mention one factor which has 
been of the most vital importance in bringing about the present situation Since 1870 Germany has 
dev doped into a great industrial country with a very large town population which is clamouring 
for cheap food 
This is denied 
it by the 
heavy ta\a 
tion of 1m 
ported food 
stuffs imposed 
m the inter 
csts of Ger 
man agncul 
ture 

The food 
tariffs in the 
present day 
have risen to 
five six or 
sometimes 
even tenfold 
what they 
were as fixed 
by Bismarck 
in 1879 That 
this state of 
things cannot 
be maintained 
much longer 
was clearly 
shown by the 
return of one 
hundred and 
ten Socialists 
to the Retells 
tag of 1913 

a number 
which would 
be nearer two 
hundred if 
constituencies 
were redistn 
buted on the 
basis of the 
present popu 
lation 

But when - - , 

pursue a peace policy towards Russia Trance and England and defer indefinitely her dreams o 
world power Trom this dilemma there was no escape Whatever may have been the secondary 
causes of the war of 191-4 it lay implicit in the economic situation of the country combined ' 
temper and ambition of the modern German people 
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CHAPTER \\\V 
Tilt POLES Ii\ A BRLCE BOSUEIL 

Tub Poles form part of tlic western branch of the Slavonic rate Vs the Germans migrated south and 
w cst the Slav s spread o\ er the land-, on the \ istula Ode r and Elbe Em n m the days of the 1 r into h 
Kings German} began to extend further east as the West Slavs lathed cohesion but behind the 
Pomeranians W dirts and othrr tnbes tht> came upon the Poles ulw vurc alreadi a powar/ul nation 
witti their capital in Posen Tlicv were organized m tribe- and a- wt first «it thun thcsi tribes had 
ahead} united under one King and offered a rtallv national resistance to the German advance Pnd<r 
Miechyslav I Chnstnnitv was introduced but it was of the Roman C ittiohc confession , and thus from 
the \er> first thtre was a gnat gulf between tiie Roman Catholic Poles and the Orthodix Ru-siatis 
Pdand had no natural boundancs excipt the Carpathian mountains on tlie smth Woreovtr she hal 
no traditions of Roman law ind organization or Bvzantine admmi-tratton so tlure vure ftw integrating 
forces at work to make the Poles into a strongStatc Even Western feudalism never took deep root 
here because the Polish State was not founded on conquest as were 1 ngland Trinct or ‘spam 
estates wtrt carved out by invading baron- The clan system led to tin, rise of a numerous cH-s o' 
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gentry so that both unit} and State organization grew up later in Poland than in the West Her early 
history is the record oi a continuous struggle against German aggression of national wars with her neigh 
hours Bohemia and Hungary and with the less civ llized tnbes of the Pomeranians the Prussians and 
the Lithuanians Miechyslav was succeeded b} his son Boleslav the Great who earned on a series of 
successful wars with the Empire from 1102 to 1118 and advanced in the East as far as Kiev In 1024 
he was crowned King and is the true founder of the Polish Kingdom 

His successors often did homage to the Emperors and the onl} great man among them was 
Boleslav III who conquered Pomerania On the death of Boleslav III in 1138 Poland was divided 
among his sons and a period of disunion followed m which the various duchies Great Poland Silesia 
Mazovia Lesser Poland etc were divided between the different members of the royal house In 1130 
the Cistercian Order appeared in Poland and monasteries soon spread ov er the country from which was 
diffused Western European culture A number of Latin chroniclers such as Martin Gallus began to 
write the history of Poland On the West the German frontier Marks were strongly organized between 
1140 and 1180 by Albert the Bear and Henrj the Lion and rapidly absorbed all the Slavonic tribes 
west of Poland 

In this troubled period three important events occurred on the frontiers of Poland In 1219 the 
Lithuanian tribes on the Niemen were organized as a State by Mendog In 1226 the Teutonic Order 
settled in the lands round the mouth of the Vistula ostensibly to convert the heathen Prussians to Chris 
tiamty but m reality to spread German culture along the eastern shores of the Baltic Lastly m 1241 
the Tartars after destroying the Russian principalities appeared in the West and devastated Poland 
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The duet result of this depopulation of Poland was an enormous influx of Germans who were at first a 
danger to the Polish nationality but were gradually absorbed except in lower SileMa which became 
thenceforth a purely German land T 1 esc peasants introduced higher methods of agriculture and made 
definite contracts with the landowners who allowed them a measure of local autonomy The Polish 
peasants imitated them and a period of great prosperity and independence ensued for the peasants 
The Germans also poured into the towns where they received autonomy under Magdeburg law, which 
remained in force for many ci ntuncs So that although the Germans were their great enemies it was 
through them that the Poles receded Western civilization Many Jews too came into Poland and 
obtained the right to manage their own affairs by a Charter in 1264 a right they hav e retained ever since 
The Germans failed to colonize any Polish lands except Silesia but they made great advances on t he 
Baltic and by 1283 the Prussians were practically exterminated and Prussia was a purely German 
State cutting off Poland from the sea 

But the Polish duchies began to find out the disadvantages of disunion and by 1306 they were ah 
except Mazovia united under Vladyslav the Short who besides uniting Poland waged a long war with 



ALBERT OF PRUSSIA PAVING HOMAGE TO ZVGMUNT I 

Albert Marquis of B andenbu a and nepbav, of Zramunl 1 o! Poland, had been elected mu er of ihe Tcu on c Order and no aooner •¥# 
Vie Vnvea ei W. Vi lV.» »u V«*Y» \V.*n V* Mt.oar.tt4 a »\\e» once \» ?oW4 and reluaed to aubin 1 to Vie V e«e Votd. XyvmrA Hoteeve 
152V Zwmunt crushed ll s rebell on and AIW ol Prussia was compelled lo par hamate lo h m 

the Teutonic Order and was the first king to succeed against it \ladyslav was succeeded m Ijp 
by 1 is son Casimir the Great one of the best of Polish kings He was a diplomatist of no mean order 
and by a senes of treaties and alliances brought Poland for the first time to a position of equality wit 
other European States The Polish State at this time was composed of a numerous, gentry and a 
prosperous peasantry with a rising burgher class in the towns But political jower was in the JiW< s 
of the King and the magnates The Jews were well treated by Casimir who held the principle of re 1 
gious toleration which was always stronger in Poland than m other States In 1347 he promulgated th 
Statute of Vislitsa which was an attempt to c < licet all the laws of the land and make a common code f 1 
all the provinces of Poland The land began to lie divided int » I o\ciolsi a or Palatinates which riprC* 
am ted the original tnbes In 1364 Casimir f >unded a university at C rat o\\ which had now succic «. 
p, sen as the capital and had become an important city situated as it was on the trade route to the E 3!s ^ 
But the great historical event of this reign was the renunciation of all claim to Pomcranta and Si cs> 
m 1335 and the annexation of Gi3tat m 1340 Tins is one of the turning points in Polish history ^ 
now definitely retreated before German aggression in the West to an inner lmc which the subsequen^ 
disorganization of the Empire enabled her to hold til! the rise of Pros ta in the eighteenth centun an 
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she unbar! eel on a fresh policy winch 
diverted Polish expansion to the South I ast 
and enabled her to conquer practically all 
the Ruthcnian people nd so come into 
contact with Moscow Turley and the 
Crimean Tirtars Under Casimir she took 
the first big step and obtained Lemberg 
Casimir was the last of the Piast dy 
nasty and was succeeded in 1370 by Louis 
ol Hungary This Km« was forced to make 
a compart with the Polish gentry known as 
the Charter of Kosliytse in 1374 By this 
the gentry received certain privileges such 
as immunity from taxation and thus ob 
tai led as a class a strong political position 
1 he Poles look upon it as a sort of Magna 
Carta Louis w as succeeded by his daughter 
\adviga who married Yagiello Dul e of 
Lithuania This duchy had grown enor 
m usly since the days of Mendog Gedymm 
and Olgicrd had conquered practically all 
the White and Little Russians owing to the 
disruption of Russia after the Tartar con 
quests Moscow still remained under the Tar 
tars Lithuania was now joined to Poland 
1 \ a purely dynastic union The Russian 
I pulation belonged to the Orthodox Cliurc 1 
W t stem Christianity w as introduced among 
tK Lithuanians and Polish civilization 
rapidlv spread In 1413 by the Union of 

— Horodlo Lithuania was organized ©n 

*'«lor 1” hTl I* °Se"» \ Ik 1 on. the IMish model and the gentry receive 

° Bu * •" * p ' h '*• »•••>**>•««■< , t its of arms and privileges like those o 

"* * ° “ m ' " the Poles The Polish Lithuanian State 

was now one of the largest in Lur >pe an 1 1 ithuania though behind Poland in culture gave her a -eric 
of brilliant monarchs and a number of great men The chief event of \ a^cllo s reign was the vva 
with the Teutonic Order whose pow r was broken at the battle of Grunvvald in 1410 one of the hi’to 1 ^ 
occasions on which the Slavonic race has definitely driven back the Germans \ agicllo w as succce ^ 
by his son Casimir IV a great statesman under whom was earned out the complete conjuest o 
Order By the Peace of Thorn tn i^W* West Prussia including Dantzig an 1 the Vistuli inou 1 
l e'camc an integral part of Poland while East Prussia came under Pol sli suzerainty ^ 

\t this penod I ulund was mled chiefly by the magnates But Casimir IV designed with the he P^ 
the gentry to break their power lbs eff rts culminated in the Statute of Nieshava bv winch 
fcllovvuig reforms were enacted I-cgal decisions were to be made not by customary law but accon ^ 
to the Statute of V i htsa But most important of all the King bound himself not to make new laves ^ 
sunimcn the armv withiut the consent of the Snwii/i or provincial assemblies of the gentry 
asstml lies now succeeded the Royal Council as the chief 1 gislativc authority in the realm and they w f’ a 
to unite to fe rm a General Sev m e r l’arli iment This is a pen d of a balance of clissi s 

In 1506 Zygmunt I came to the throne and united to Peland the 1 Lst independent duchy lv 

Ills reign saw the n c of Humanism in Poland Al ove all Copernicus a student 1 f Cracow Umvcrsi^ ^ 

wrote his eh et work on nstronomv 7ygmunt fought the fust Polish war with Moscew in I5°7 
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m 1534 fortified the south east frontieragainst the Crimean Tartars His son Zygmunt II reigned from 
154S to 1572 and under him the Reformation made a great advance m Poland especially Calvinism 
The second half of the sixteenth century is the Golden Age of Polish literature several great poets 
appearing such as Kochanov ski the friend of Ronsard and a number of brilliant political writers 

The chief political event of the time was the rise of Moscow under Ivan the Terrible and his Mars 
with Poland and Sweden for Livonia In 1569 by the Union of Lublin Poland and Lithuania were 
finally united and the common Parliament met alternately at W arsaw and Grodno The Ukraine came 
directly under Poland and a great Polish colonization began The death of the last of the \ agiellos left 
many reforms unaccomplished and ended a line of real statesmen In the stormy period that followed 
Poland had neither the time nor the men to remedy the shortcomings in the State which ended m its 
fall The next period is. one of great external glorv and internal stagnation 

The death of Zygmunt II was followed by a long Interregnum and hereditary monarchy gave place to 
election Henry of Valois was elected King in 1573 ancLon his departure a Hungarian nobleman Stephen 
Batory became King in 1576 These troubled \ears led to the complete overthrow of the balance of 
classes in favour of the gentry An economic revolution had taken place The Turks had cut off the 
trade route to the East and the prosperity of the cities declined until the burghers ceased to be repre 
sen ted in the Seym At the same time a great export of com through Dantzig began which enriched the 
landowners and resulted m the peasants becoming serfs As the King too was forced to make a compact 
with the gentry on his election this class became the supreme power in the land Two evil institutions 
grew up the Confederation by which a faction could form a league and wage internal war against 
the rest of the State and the Libenm Veto by which one member of the Seym could paralyse all legisla 
tion While the gentry was an enlightened group of men as at this time the constitution still worked 
well but at the best the Parliament was a clumsy legislative body as the members were not free agents 
but had mandates from the local Diets or Seynnfn As the gentry formed a numerous body their ideal 
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was something like that of a 
Gnck city State — a body of free 

ft: 

Q\ 

citizens a small trading class 
and a mass of helots 

Batory spent most of his 
rugn in war with Moscow from 
1577 to *582 and at this time the 

V 

Polish State reached its widest 



expansion It was an age of 

• -i 


great captains under whom 
Poland became a great military 
power On Batory sdiath Zyg 

S' 


munt Vasa was elected King 
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He was i strong Catholic and 
the Counter reformation under 
the Jesuits succeeded m rc 
hmnndturMet conv erting most of the Polish 

gentry to the Roman Church He also neglected Polish interests to pursue his claims to the Swedish 
throne In 1595 took place the Union of Brest by which the Orthodox Ruthemans joined the Catholic 
Church while preserving their own form of worship The Muscovite wars continued from 1609 to 161S 
and the great General Zholhievski even occupied Moscow and crowned the King s son as Grand Duke of 
Moscow but the reluctance of the Seym to grant money ended in the failure of the campaign and under 
the Romanovs Moscow once more became powerful There were also two wars with Sweden and Turkey 
which resulted m the great victories of Zholkievski and Chodkicvich The success of the Counter 
reformation resulted in all education falling under the control of the Jesuits and a consequent 
decline in enlightenment and the growth of religious intolerance A significant event was the union 
of Prussia with Brandenburg in 1618 

Zygmunt III was succeeded by his son Vladislav IV In 1648 the Cossacks of the Ukraine revolted 
owing to the religious propaganda of the Jesuits and social differences with the gentry They brought 
in the Crimean Tartars and spread rum over the south east of Poland The war lasted till 1654 and 
was followed by a war with Moscow which culminated in the catastrophe of 1655 when the Swedes 
invaded Poland took Warsaw and Cracow while at the same time the Russians and Cossacks took Lublin 
and the Elector of Brandenburg occupied Polish Prussia A great national effort enabled Poland to 
emerge successfully and peace was made with Sweden in 1660 The Cossacks had surrendered the 
Eastern Lkraine with Kiev to 
Moscow and this was c< nfirmed 
in the Treaty of Andrushovo in 1 
iG 67 The nevt gnat war with 
Turkey marked by the \ ictones 
of John Sobieski at Chocim in 
Xf>73 and a icnna in 16S3 ends 
the period of military glory In 
lemal did nc had already «ct 
in I ojand completely lacked a 
strong ixccutiv e and administrj | 
me bodv at a time when all 
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me oom ai a ume wuen all i 
luropcin States had adopted 
the New Monarchy In Ctn 
tral md Eastern Europe all the 
jiatnnal States had fallen 
under the power of thi gnat 
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He was oi p oUnd , nd >llte , ,, ,, aI ^ |, om S S an »Uv*. who M B.hop o( Ci.cow wn »U n brio c he >1 >r hi h m P cl 

elected Bold.* » 1079 strmed 

Against this interference a patriotic resistance grew up m Poland and in the resulting anarthi I redernk II 
proposed a partition The First Partition took place in 177 j B\ it Au tna obt lined Galicia Pm si i 
Western Prussia and Ru siapart of ^ hite Russia TIu Warm f< r this disreputable transaction falls chnilv 
on Prussia who forced it upon the >thei two powtis A new < nstituti n was made fo Poland but as 
the Council was under the ontrol of the Russian Amhvssidtr it never became a national government 
The seed cown b\ konarski now bon. fruit and a great reni evnet to >k pi act in citry <1 partnitnt 
of life \n educational Commission reformed tin uni\ ir-itics of Cracow and ^ dm and founded mini 
Schools Iitenture art history all reined and a programme for political reform was sketched <ut 
by Stashyts In i7SS-gr the Sum embodied hr* idias m an enlightened con titution whirebi the arun 
was increased the cities enfranebizid a strwu Fverntne touncit Si nntd and the monarchi mil 
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hereditary The gentry voluntarily surrendered thur own privileges and displayed great courage and 
enlightenment at the most cnticil moment m their nation s history But it was too late to save the 
State The Russian army entered in 1792 and in 1793 the Second Partition took place by which Russu 
obtained all the eastern part of Poland and Prussia Posen Dantzig and Thorn Then followed a great 
struggle for liberty RosciushLo \\ is made Dictator, defeated the Russians and held Warsaw agamst 
the Russian and Prussian armies but he was finally beaten it Macieymitse and the Third Partition 
followed Warsaw falling to Prussia 

Although the Polish State fell by her great political and intellectual rein al Poland had justified her 
existence as a State and had a great ideal to look back upon Her intellectual progress continued Many 
Poles formed legions to fight for Napoleon who in 1807 formed the Grand Duchy of \\ arsaw He and 
Alexander I vied with each other for the support of the Poles and on the victory of the latter in 1812 
he «et to work to revive Poland He could not carry out all his aims at the Congress of Vienna but 
created in 1815 a Kingdom of Poland out of the former Grand Duchy of Warsaw The constitution was 



the most liberal in Europe and ram the Poles e real eentn for their nationality But from the 
first encroachments were made on the constitution and on the death of \lexander an insurrection 
broke out in 1830 After an her* it struggle the Kingdom of Pi land was conquered by Russia and 
lost all its liberties 

Then followed the darkest period in Polish htstorv As it was Prussii the undying enemy of die 
Pohs which had proposed the Partitions so it was Prussia which persuaded the Russian Emperors 
that their interest fay in repressing tlu. Polish nationahtv In her own territory she carried out a policy 
of methodical oppression of the Polos Whin all her measures agam«t the Polish language failed she 
passed an Expropriation Bill compelling the Poles to nil their land to the C.o\ eminent In Russia {Kilt 
ileal oppression turned the Polish gimus to literature and sci nee and the nineteenth century saw tlu 
rise of a great romantic school of |*o* trv which produced Wttskievich Krasinski and Stovatski notches 
like ‘sienkiCMCh and scientists like Madame Cune Political hop's revived under Alexander II . on ^ 
to end in a few concessions an insurrection in 1863 and further repression The great question which 
divided the two nations was the Polish claim to Uutlieman and l ithuannn territory In 1867 Austria 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

Till BOM- MUXS B> OSCAR BRU LI INI 

n ,„ linhtmmn. «rt«k Iwlont to tilt rf font* 

2 ■» *«K rchua ... tlie fou, «» m Z*£L W«»n tad 1 >»*‘- 

now p .rt ol tlic grot empire ol Austria but up tllI cultural dttclop 

" !„cH , b a rccOTll of much grc huts, ,U<1 the Hol.tm, in people tool a MmKpart^ dllc „„„ C l,n. 

ment of r urope . 

The country forms ! 
the borderland 
between the Teu 
tons •end the 
Slavs and the 
long struggle be 
twein these two 
ri\ il races forms 
the leading tea 
ture of tlw, historx 
of Uniterm i 
Bolu mn d i 
mis its nm 
from the Bon a 
Celtic people who 
were the earliest 
known inhabit 
ants of the coun 
tr\ It was after 
w mis settled b\ 
sarious She onic 
tribes tin most 
importan t 
amongst them 
being the Czechs 
It seems that the 
Czechs bcc ime 
masters of the 
country during 
the fifth centun 
hut wc 1 now ser\ 
little of its histor\ 
until the intro 


duetton of Chris 
tnnitv 1 egend 
relate the foumh 
tion of a B°hi 
mian pnneipalitt 
under Kroh 0 r 
Crocus w li o s i 
daughter lthu*‘ 
married Prtinjsl 
a tie isant win 
w is found plough 
ing his field 
I’remjsl btcami 
the founder 
a djnast) winch 
ruled Bolunin 
until 130b 

Christianltt 
w as introduced 

in Bohemia to 
wards the end 
of the ninth cen 
, tun The H« 
licmnn Princ* 
Bonioj was bap- 

ti/ed by Metho 
dius the great 
lpostlc o* 1,11 

[*,//>* Slivs whohadfor 

mirij conurtel 
„ „« cl the to Christi init> tt * 
Cn'Vw’nl Slasonic 
*22 Europe nnts of Morax 1 1 

| HI The most famoii" 

”hL miem’oUtnt pcr.o.1 wisUntWn I (9^ ‘H") «“ V 

Uccomc the patron earn. <1 lhrlitmia 111. smccore Merc compill.d 10 
uni. o 1 the German Emperor. The German 1 mperor Conrad III conferred on r fljc ,n 

72 n tTlI.! t«lt™ CuplJT, .1 .he rmpirt thus .. the l.eh.mnh 

^ i »i , 0 ! mrxror In 115 b the 1 mpenr 1 ridcnck. Barlurossa bestow P 1 vHih'la' 
Vh.Wa.'n”.!.. title of h.uK which ».s non home hj hi. successor. AlUt .he del. •<’ 

\h(h.la. l v The power of the nohilit> prcatl) inun.d while ' , 

the tonntrs fell ■»<» ™‘ 2 tn numbers obtamed man> pm. kps “'f'L^’r 

in ,e«l,bh.hm c order am, was crown, d hm 6 m . mhr h. 



CHARLES l\ GIVING HELP TO THE POOR 
■aCtmrk*! IJ46 1J78 *1.0 Gr.m.n Emperor •• Clr.rlr. IV 
.t ruler, cl Holmti • lit n ued ill* e »«dom '*> * «•* P'” 1 " 


The Bohemians 
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JOHN HUSS 

John Hum (1369 141s (he Bobem on mar yr and reformer hat 
exerc aed a p ofound nfluence upon he re! r ou> and n cllec ual 
development of he Bohem an people He waa burnt aiahtc c by 
rhe Count I of Comtan e 

Bohemia and MoraMa But new dissensions soon 
defeated and killed at the great battle of Dur 
renkrut in the Marchfeld (1^78) 

In 1306 the Premy slide dynasty became extinct 
and the Bohemians elected as their king John of 
Luxemburg son of Henri, the German Emperor 
King John spent most of his life tn campaigns m all 
parts of Europe It became proierbtal that 
nothing could be done in the world without the 
help of God and of the King of Bohemia He was 
a great admirer of France and died whilst fighting 
at the battle of Crec\ {134b} King John was to 
his contemporaries the embodiment of medieval 
chivalry and its most distinguished crowned repre 
sentative His son and successor Charles I (1346 
1378) who as German Emperor is known as Charles 
IV was one of the greatest rulers of Bohemia He 
first established order m the country which was 
in a very disturbed state on account of the feud 
and depredations of the nobility Charles mad 
Prague his fa\ ouriti re ldcnce and adorr d the 
city with buildings which arc its pride to thi *cr\ 
da\ He also founded here the Cnnewti f 
Prague (134S) the first m Centra! Europe Hi d t 
encouraged the stude of the Czech langu i„c md the 
Czech literature nourished during hi- r 


King Venceslas I (1230-1253) the influence of 
the Germans grew stronger 

His son and successor Ottokar II (1253 1278) 
is the most remarkable sovereign of the Premyshde 
dynaste and one of the greatest rulers of Bohemia 
Profiting by the extinction of the Babenberg 
dynasty in Austria Ottokar took possession of the 
archduchy of Austria and of Styna This invoiced 
him in a series of wars with Bela IV King of Hun 
gary w ho was allied with the King of Poland In 
1260 Ottokar decisively defeated Bela IV in the 
great battle of Kessenbrunn on the banks of the 
mer March After this victory Ottokar extended 
lus dominions which included now nearly the whole 
of the present empire of Austria Bohemia reached 
the zenith of her power and the imperial crown was 
offered to her famous King Ottokar for \anous 
reasons did not accept the crown and Rudolph of 
Habsburg was elected German Emperor \ struggle 
between two such powerful personalities became 
inevitable Rudolph claimed as vacant fiefs of 
the empire most of Ottokar s possessions De 
serted by his German subjects as well as by 
the Czech nobility Ottokar was compelled to 
surrender to the Habsburg all his lands except 
broke out again between them and Ottokar was 




n 





GEORGE OF POOEBRAD 

Gpo (t of Podcb »d 14*0 M7I> become Ring 
H>? He wo* (be Km ». oo.l k »» • n<* be e. 
P emit de dynoe r end (be only Bobewi on ruler —bo ■ 
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Hu. reign of his son \tncislv> IV (1378-1 jig) who y\ is a yviak and yaciilafin,, rulir corresponds 
with two important cytnts in tht religious history of I uropc namely the great I’apd Schism and the 
reform movement of John Huss Huss not nnl\ preached the reform of the Church hut he a <0 aimed 
it freeing the Czech nation from the intellectual oppression of the Germans Hie inflnenre John 
Huss exercised over the f7ech p»op*c In hi-, teichmgs and uritjn 0 s was immense He crystallized 
md expressed the protest of nation ditv ag un-d the German influence as well as that of dogma and 
morahtv against the teaching and corruption of the Church of Rome John Huss was tried bv the 
Council of Constance where he went with a letter of safe conduct from tin I mperor bigisround 
brother of King Venctslas He w is declared a heretic and burned at the stake on the btli of July, 1415 
This judicid murdtr inflamed the whole Czech people Tlicv rose in defence of their religious 1 thirty 
and cud w ir ensued between the Hussites and the ulheront*. of the Church of Rome The pnncipd 
tenet of the Hussites was the administration of the Communion in both kinds namely , bread and wine 



r « th /««<?] [/i» » 


THE CZECH AMBASSADOR AT THE COURT OF CHARLES VII OF FRAVCC 
In H?7 • tone Crrcb *mb«wr » < yrd • P»r • lo »lt lor lh« b*iul ol Mxlrlc no tbc d»u«b c ol Cb.ilrp \ II ol Frnn r Im »oun» 
l ln^ <bu« "Pnl un art Bp lie hr«l)i and ■ p/rndou her d 9 plmyrrt boar Cjct K ambaraatfora made a profound Imprm on vpon s n 
Pavla ana TKo a ar air Koavavc never look plarr na ll p younc Kina ol ItoKrm ■ d ed n ibe pome yrar 

and on tills account they became known is t traquists They win 1K0 cilhd t ilixtino for the cup 
became the signal of this religious movement 

Mi mwliile (1419) \cncesla> died childless md his successor was the 1 mperor Sigistmiml who 
was al-.n King of Hungarv The Brhunnns would not recognize lorn and tin Pope pn icind a crusade 
a n amst them This started tin famous Hussite Wars which laid waste not 011b Rol imia but the 
adjoining countries of Hungary and C.ermanv Tlw Hussites hd bv men like J< hn 7 t/ka md the two 
I’rokops dtfcatid the numerous armies sent igainst them The exploits of the H 11^1(0 filled all Europe 
with alarm md hlmiratnn ^101, that the attempt to conquer the Holiemians In 1 f uhd Sigwnuind 
made peace with them and granted tl ent their principal rtligxus and national demitlds (1436) 
dud the next \i ir and with him the dvnastv of I nxcmb rg bei ime evt met 

Tin years tint followed wen a period of great anirchv during which a nibk (norgi of Pixklrad 
the leuhr of the National or llus itc Partv came to the front He first Iwcaine ngint during th 
minority of King I adislaus Posthumous and iftir his death in 14^7 In w is im inimiusb <1 ctcd kuig 
It w is for the hr-t time sinci the extinctnn of the Prnmshdi d\ nasty tint Bolumta was agun rul'd t>\ 

1 nafiond king His reign was at the l iginmng icn pcauftil md piosptrous Jut es lit remunct 
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faithful to the Hussite teachings he aroused the enmity of the Pope who incited against him the German 
Emperor and Matthias Conmus King of Hungary In this struggle George of Podtbrad was at the 
beginning successful but m 1469 Matthias invaded Moral it and occupied Brunn The struggle was 
continuing when George of Podebrad died in 1471 George of Podebrad the on!} Hussite King of 
Bohemia has been after Charles IV the ruler whose memory lias most endeared itself to the Czechs 
The Bohemians now elected VVladislaus Jagiello the son of Casimir King of Poland who proved 
himself a weak ruler During his reign serfdom was established in Bohemia In 149° MladisHus was 
also elected King of Hungary His son Louis succeeded him to both thrones in 1516 Louis was hilled 
m the disastrous battle of Mohacs (August 29th 1526) fighting against the Turhs and Archduke Perdi 
nand of Austria who had mamed Anna the sister of Louis laid claim to the crown of Bohemia The 
Bohemian estates elected him King of Bohemia on the 23rd of October 1526 and this date marks the 
permanent accession of the Habsburgs to the throne of Bohemia The spread of Protestantism in 


Go 

increased 
the religious 
d 1 fit cutties 
n Bohemia 
where the 
new faith 
found many 
adherents 
Although 
a dev out 
Catholic 
r erdmand 
showed mo 
deration in 
religious 
matters 
During the 
reign of 
Rudolph If 
(1576-xOn) 
continuous 
religious 
controv er 
Sics agitated 

the Protestant leaders decided to rebel especially 



A CRVSTAL CUTTER AND HIS FAMILV 


■ liU la 0 
and S r a 


the king 
dom In 
the end 
Rudolph 
granted in 
1609 the 

famous 
Letter of 
Majesty 
which satis 
fied all the 

legitimate 
demands ol 
the Bcthe 
mian Pro 
testants 
Several con 

cessions 

granted to 
(he Proto- 
(ants in the 
Letter oi 

rrxr; x w« dXwT'.v xn m ■» j e * 1 1 

|S« cry* al tlaaa, an pfodu nd around Hald* n Ot llCIHg 

respected 

tlie heir to the throne 1 erdmand of Styri 


(fl* Kurt xi 


known to be a fanatical Catholic On the 23rd of May 1(118 they proended to the roval palace at 
Prague to bnng their complaints before the councillors of the King After a heat id discussion the two 
most influential councillors Martmic and Slavata together with rabnem- tlie secretary of tin- royal 
council were thrown out of the windows of the palace into the moat below Tins event became known 
m history as the Defenestration of Prague and was the beginning of the Thirty \ears War They 
then vstablhlud a provisional government and decided to raise an army to fght against Austria 

In the follow mg year the Bohemian Diet pronounced the deposition of l erdmand and ilccted 
as king Frederick the Tlector Palatine The new King and his Queen I hrabeth the daughter ot 
James I of Engl in I armed in Bohemia towards the end of if 19 and were crowned at Prague a 
centrum) to which the Czech* just as the Hungarians attach the greatest importance Ferihnanl 
who was now at the head of a verv powerful Catholic league decided to T'conqucr IJihcmia ' 
strong army invaded tin country and after several skirmishes mit tlie Bn] cmian army which occu] •’d 
a shglitly fortified position on t* t ] lace known as tl ( \\ bite M< unlain near Prague Here the B< heinun 5 
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were defeated 
after <1 battle 
lasting only a 
few hours 
P*o\ ember 8th 
1620) King 
Frederick (led 
from 1’r.igue 
and the whole 
of Bohemia fell 
into the hind* 
of Ferdinand 
The defeat 
of the White 
Mountain r e 
mo\ id Bohemia 
fiom the list 



FRIEDRICH SMETANA 
Ff e4r eti Smrttnt (1624 1664 Bohem »n plant** Knd 
tompour and exponent of the Citeft net Qnal mui c 
He tamponed many npttit* beetde* be ns an a dm raUe 


of independent anton Dvorak 

countries 1 t Anton Dva£k (1841 1104' Bohem an eompoief J** 
Came Umovn throuih hit Stavon < dancea H a wor* *• 
V IS completely character • Uelly national and ta atamped w «h real l" 


incorporated d ydJ * 1 1 ’ 

with Austria md m 1(127 3 new constitution was introduced which destroyed all the ancient rights 
Czech nation The leaders of the national mo\ ement were executed and their property confiscated 


oj the 
The 


remaining national aristocrat as well as the middle class were compelled to emigrate Protest ant r m 


was uprooted and Catholicism introduced by meansof terrible persecutions The German language w a * 
introduced in administration schools and law courts Czech books and manuscripts were s\ stematically fo" 
strojecl by the Jesuits as being contaminated with heres\ 1 rom this time Bohemia lost its individual^' » 
and its history forms part of that of Austria under which chapter in this book it has already been treated 
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DATES or AMERICAN HISTORY 




England and Trance explore f pacta of North Atattlrt 
Colon nation of A irgu ia by England began 
T amine in V irgutia 

NeW Fatter nd Cou “ cl1 ,ncor P oratetl Vaj/turer armed m Cape Cod Bay n 
Hutch war with the Indians 

New Amsterdam fell into England s hands and was rc named \ew A nek 
Province of Penn.vHama founded 
Province of Georgia founded 

Har between France and England in North America- resulting in Trances i 
claims in Canada 
The Boston Massacre 

Discern teuton ilh English oppressive taration culminated in th= famois des 

Congress of state delegates at Philadelphia 
Outbreak of hostilities ana nst England 

Congress adopted the Declaration of Independence on alh of Juh 
* ''igoyne s army sets out from Canada to miade the northern states 
Alliance with Trance 

'1 1 jot AndrT hanred on a charge of espionage 
Articles of Confederation ratified 

Peace was concluded and American independence establ shed 


• I 

with Pilgrim 


Convent von met at Philadelphia under V>asVnn„to i and drew u 
The Thirteen Slates became a united nation 
Washington elected President 
io«3 Purchase of Louisiana 

JSr* Lodi lana received into the Union 

i8i» 1815 | War with Great Britain 


17A9 


From the institution of the jSjj Institution ol Monroe Doctru e 

Monroe Doctnne to the elec 1815 Russia ceded bet clai ns on Pacific coast to America 

tion of Lincoln - 18*5-1833 Reign of Andrew Jackson — Democrat 

lSjfi Independence of Texas declared 

1846 I Annesat on of Texas. 

1547 AA ar with Mexico 

1548 D scovery of gold in California 

1S30 , California admitted to Union 

1855 I The r» d into Kansas 

tSoo Secessions from the Union commenced 

i86r I Lincoln elected President 


I Civil War betneen North and South President Andrew Johnson elected 
Ind an wars in the Plams Kansas Nebraska and Oklahoma 
I Civil Rights Bill passed Impeachment of President Johnson 
Grant elected President 

Augmentation of railway sv stems Atlantic Pacific railroads completed 
Complete restoration ol Union 
Alabama dispute and Geneva Arbitration 
| D velopment ol the Middle West 


Slavery abol shed 


Liberal Republican movement ina igurated. 

Finanr al panic in New A ork 
L nmashing of \\ Uvskj Ring 
Election of Mr Hat es — Republican 
Passage ol Bland BA 
President Garfiel 1 ass lined office 
Election of Mr Cleveland— Democrat 
I Air Harrison elected IVesi lent— Rep iblican 
North Dal ota South Dakota AAashington and Montana a 
inauguration as first Pres dent 
( AA yom ng a d Idaho admitted to Union Passage ol She 


id to Union Centenary ol AAashington s 
A0I1 Trust Act and McKinley Tariff Ait 


in Behring Sea 
iSnJ Worlds Fair at 

1S9 1S96 Period of financial 

1895 1898 Spanish American 1 


e-etccted President Dsptte with Bntis 


■esulting in enhanced pi 


Air William AIcKinlev elected Presid.nt 
Duvlev Protective Tartfl passed 
l niled SI vies an icx Hawaiian Glands 
insurrection in the Philippines, 
itandard Act parsed 


Gold 


.. .. . , . .. Jnited Slates take part in 

of PitMlml AfcKmlev and succession of ! 

pros lied for the 1 hihppme: 


nama declared itself inlcpendeot 
vtr Rcowvdi rewheted 
preu lent koow eft brings abou 

Lartlup’tke at San I rancisco f 

T manual panic Japanese ln> 

Flection of Afr Taft — Republ ca 


Rusvo Upanese 

itroduction of ^ 


r Koosevilt rewntered ped tu 


d Law agitation BUtV Hand ’ 


" Anrh’ American I ishenes Treatt 
tish protest iwrnliiu I mania 1 *n 1 
rust 1 irpurv Nteck Lrihaim rrfc 
rneao IVarr Cent man Currency 
h Mexico , , 

Kepral P II passed CoOliol of ron 


regarding right of seal fishi 


icipal and provdnciat gc 


1 elected PresvfeOt 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 

THE AMERICANS OF THE UNITED STATES By LEWIS SPENCE, M 4 
1 he evolution of the English speaking people of Isorth America from a few weak and isolated colonies 
to a world power of the first magnitude if not attended by those phenomena which have marked the 
histories of the older nations of the world is sufficient!} rich in sinking and unusual circumstances It 
has frequently been advanced b} historians and it lias even become a popular commonplace that 
America has no lustorj Die folly of such a statement is extreme for the American continent prior 
to its discovery bj European races was in parts peopled by civilized or semi -civilized nations who 
possessed well marked historical traditions As a matter of fact the history of North America dates 
from the ninth century when Enc the Red and Leif the Lucky made upon its shores the first bid of the 
white race for settlement thereon If the tradition is broken in pi ices if there be links a wanting what 
history it more than 

i - s 




CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH R ESCUED 01 POC\ MOVTAS. 

Julia Sell K. » mrmlxr ®l on* el llie c. It colenlt nt rtted out <e Am l« lead'd w lb* „.•)« f) C 
cl CK«.r..K. H.t in 11,01 end « .led VI K Kl. un. U l.nv. rt«, L. . in IK. ..n- 

K V.t ..mured bt I nd .nt and brcc.bl Vrfcrr hr r Kl. vKe erdrrrj Km lo ir DIM Bui \ P f IW 
IV lb. r»un« d.u.K n el tK. cb I rtecued knt.ln I.I.nrrnllDn ground 

work of history and tluy are sufficuntlv significant to gm jmi v. to tlu e who so cotifidenth assert t! c 
lack of a more ancient background to North American record 

An early View of the Atlantic htti ral of North \nunca < n whuh arose the nuch 1 winch alien' ant' 1 
were to blossom into tl e great ccntns , f \m< n<-an civilization ind thought presents little that would 
lead to tlu suppositun tiat a mighty woi J j owtr tml raung within its boundaries nearly a hundred 
million souls would ever grow from such slender l oginmngs Tlu early \mencan colonies were isolated 
from otic another wrctclcdly crpnjjed with all that is necessary hr colonial expansion neglected and 
cv cn despised by the c< tmfn, which gave them htrth ha rdf y feet b\ a net rf (fiL most cra/fj 1!U * 
perhaps tl c most warlike savages with wl ich civilization has had to coin! a( bound l ody and sou! 1) a 
narrow ami tyrannous religious rub — it '«nis a marvel tl at oiit of such ciridittnns they advanced 
to social adolescence much less t«> the full stature of natir nhood Jiut the tl mgs which would appeu 
to destroy arc often tho c wl ich l ring to a rare vigor ms sap and smew the circumstance of isolation 
produced a greater imltfwmlcnce , the constant strut*! with tin In han> a manly \ alour and the v«t 
nanwvnev. of thejr reh*i ™> creed a s M i,kncss of outlo. k an 1 j urposc such as that win h 1 ^ 
the ^cot and f he Switzer in Mich good stead 
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The first permanent settlements on the \tlantic coast of North America were made in the earl} vears 
of the seventeenth centurj The English Crown besides founding colonies gate into the proprietorship 
of certain individuals large tracts of territory to be held on the feudal principle Other countries nude 
similar prints to their subjects in North \menca Of the English companies thus chartered in the etrh 
years of the seventeenth centurj by James I one had its headquarters in London and another in Ply month 
and these were granted the right to colonize in northern and southern \ irgimarcspectt' cl\ The Plymouth 
settlement was more or less aborttv e but tint of 1 ondon laid the foundation of Jamestown the nucleus 
of the province of \1rg1ma Such attempts at colonization as that of Sir Walter Raleigh at Roanoke 
scarcely deserve inclusion in a historical sketch of the Imtecl States and it is onl\ the circumstances of 
Courage and tribulation connected with tlum that render them at ill nr tcwortliv apart from the Will 
historical value they possess Little l>y little the colonizing power of I upland found its centre in >>r 
ginja which began to be known as Mew England In 1&20 the compim \ hull had so well exploited the 
colom and which was known as t} c New Englind Conned was reorganized and rtecned a new clnrttr 
Not only was the coast line from the neighbourhood of New Jersey to that of New Hampshire allotted 
bv its patent to this corporation but a vast hinterland exttndm,, westwards and southwards to the 
Pacific Ocean it«clf — a fact which well illustrates the extensive ignorance of tnieman gcograpln which 
existed at the period more cspeciiily in England Lndcr the directing influence of ‘hr I erebnim' 0 


Gorges and John Mason the colony flourished fci some little time until lack of funds caused it to laogMi- 
somewhat The Puritan interest v\ as exa ptionallv strong m its borders and from it sprang the Plv mouth 
colony founded m tfi20 and that of Massachusetts Ba\ (1628 1&30) These settlements earlv began t’ 
evince a separatist spirit The religious clement too was powerful m the extreme In the colcm o 
Massachusetts no one was allowed to sole or lu Ul office without membership of one ot the churches m 
the colony and this signified that he must either be a Con gri Rationalist or an Inckpendentist Tlu^ 
as in the Scotland of the eighteenth Centura ecclesiastical rule w is p unmount and the whole potit' 
the community rested upon the question of the relation of the churches to the civil power No lta)’h 5 
or pusher might hope to thrive within the btunds of the settlement and commercial expulsion wa« 
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entirely subordinate to matters of faith The Dissenters from Massachusetts hn ed off and formed com 
mumties of their own at \euha\en Narragansett (which became the colony of Rhode Island) and 
elsewhere Thus we find reviewing the earl) stages of colonization in New England an almost e\clu 
sivelj Puritan population composed of people who had found ecclesiastical conditions in England not 
to their liking and who trusted to better themsehes in the New World 

■Meanwhile the Dutch West India Company had founded the colony of \ew \etherland m 1621 the 
Swedish Go\ernment that of New Sweden in 1638 and several English proprietary colonies such as 
Maryland the Carolinas New \ork New Jersey and Pennsylvania also came into being between the 
years 1632 and 16S1 Twenty three years after the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers the population of 
New England amounted to twenty four thousand souls inhabiting about fitly small towns built mostly 
of timber The desire of this peculiar people was evidently to scatter and dwell more or less m 
isolation but the Indian menace was too constant to permit of such a course In 1643 the four 
colonies of Plymouth Massachusetts Connecticut and New haven joined themsehes into the United 
Colonies of New England for mutual defence and encouragement — the first germ of the mighty 
confederation of to-day 

A black chapter in the early history of New England is that dealing with the trials for witchcraft 
Under the diabolical suggestion of Increase and Cotton Mather two Nonconformist divines father and 
son hundreds were put to death in the most horrible manner because they were suspected of dealings 
with the infernal powers This condition of affairs shows that at that period the mental and moral status 
of the colonies could not have been greatly superior to those of the Indians whom they affected to regard 
as savage barbarians 

The year 1682 saw the inauguration of the new state of Pennsylvania founded by William Penn son 
of an English admiral He had adopted Quaker opintons while still in the Mother Country Charles II 
had owed his father the sum of sixteen thousand pounds and on the old man s demise his son offered to 
take payment for the debt in land thus becoming master of Pennsylvania His Quakerism stood him in 
good stead for by his just dealings with the Indians he won their affection and reverence in a manner 
that no European had yet achieved He was careful to admit into his new colony only such persons as 
were of good report 
The community of 
Philadelphia rose in 
three years into 1 tow n 
ship of six hundred 
houses — dimensions to 
which it had taken half 
a century for New 
Nork to attain 

The last of the 
thirteen states of the 
original Cmon to be 
founded was Georgia 
winch was inaugurated 
in 1732 by James 
Ogelthorpe 

The ci t y of \ evv \ ork 
on^inalK a Dutch ^et 
tlement known to its 
Hollander inhabitants 
as New \msterdam and 
discovered bi Henri 
Hudson a navigator 
in the employ of the 
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Dutch East India Companj, flourished greatly almost from its foundation A wealth} Indian 
trading post whore for beads blankets and firearms the natives bartered valuable pelts and produce 
it provided a rich centre for Dutch enterprise But a hostile fetling arose between the merchant 
and the Indian hunters who traded with them and the Hollanders never very considerate of aboriginal 
rights in any dime they have colonized massacred an entire tribe thus bringing down upon their hea^ 3 
the wrath of all the Indians of the region which they desired to exploit Where Wall Street no w 
stands the Dutchmen built a stout palisade which they fondly hojed the red men would not break 
through but all to no purpose for although the} succeeded in saving themselves from the Indians f n 
1643 two years later an English fleet arrived the commanders of which warned the Hollanders thd* 
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Charles II had presented to his brother James Duke of York a large stretch of territory which included 
the region where the Dutch had settled The Dutch were forced to submit and New \orh with less 
than two thousand inhabitants became an English township its Dutch name altered to that of the ctt> 
whence its ducal master took his title 

In the }ear of tl e foundation of the state of Georgia (173-’) George Washington tl e hero of American 
independence was born in Virginia He came of gentle stock and but for the force of circumstances 
would probably have become a colonial landowner as his father had been Commencing life as a govern 
ment surveyor he retired from this post to manage his own estates the iffa rs of which he conduetf 
with such accuracy and cvactitude as proved him to be a born organizer Tl e excellence of 1 is produ« 
was noised abroad but hejond this he came to be known as a man of outstanding wisdom and of • c 
highest probitv capable of any sacrifice so long as the ends of duty were served A kindred spirit » as 
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progress of the British column 
was slow it took over two 
months to reach the vicinity 
of Du Quesne but as it neared 
the fort the Indians suddenly 
attacked The British soldiers 
unused to the w arfare of the 
woods attempted to hold their 
own in order of battle but no 
troops could lia\ e stood before 
such a galling fire from unseen 
enemies whom thev were un 
able to attack in return and 
Braddock s men on the death 
of their leader broke and fled 
This was not the last British 
disgrace at the hands of the 
French in America for a long /y * * 0/1 f* p r * "• 

, i ii j T-. GENERAL GOFFE REPULSING THE INDIANS AT HADLEY 

series of defeats followed E\en T , , . , 

TV* InJ ana made a auddcn a aclc upon Hadley wh le Vie p ople we a end nr d v ne 

at sea France inflicted dreadful »ervce Gene al GoiTe ilLyed he pane and ailed the me lera who dove the nvadeta f om 

injuries upon British naval ,l ' ev, ** r 

prestige and it w is not until \\ illiam Pitt entered upon office that a turning potnt m the war was reached 
\n armv of fifty thousand colonists was raised in 1759 a strong British force was sent to assist them 
and a grand invasion of Canada was organized Ouebec was taken and in the event Trance ceded to 
Great Britain all her claims in Canada Shortly afterwards. Spain relinquished Florida so that Great 
Britain remained in undisputed possession of the whole of North America excepting Mexico 

\t this period after a hundred and fif tv years of colonial settlement North America was pre-eminently 
an agricultural country Tobacco wheat rice and timber were her staple exports but although she 
floun hed commercially her political position was b\ no means an enviable one The people of the 
Mother Country appeared to think that America existed solely for their commercial conv cmcnce They 
would not permit direct trading between America and other continental countries The strange thing 
\ as that the Americans civet 
1 hed a deep reverence and 
affection for the motherland 
she w as their model and they 
spoke of her as home But 
the abuses to vvl ich they were 
subject caused them slowly to 
alter their opinion of British 
rule A spirit of hostility to 
tl e Lnghsl regime began to 
show itself in tl e American 
townships per ons who avowed 
fnendsl ip for the British Gov 
eminent were frequently tarred 
and fcathcrc l tl e \cts 
of the British l arhament 
vv re burned tlu. km 0 a sol | 
die rx were often a a mated ~ * I PENS5 TREAr , *, TH THE IM)(ANS C ' ' 

and English goods were lov he cW s. «««»>. «»«» w 11 «. p«« . «r».f 
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;t was dunnt tills, engagement that the inc dent 
iceurred which Longfellow Ins enshrined m his j>oem 
I aul Rev ere s Ride I he skirmish — it \i as sen cel j 

Aorthy the name of battle— end d in a victorv 
for the Colonists. On the loth of May IV rt Ticon 
rleroga near Lake Champlain was taken by Ftlai 
Mien with a handful of backw odsmen cilled tl 
Green Mountain Boys On the 17th of June came 
a reverse for the Americans at Bunker Hill nea 
Boston where the British had for a time been 
blockaded Soon afterwards an important step was 
taken the Second Continental Congress appointed 
Colonel Georg Washington ofWgima to be corn 
mander in cl icf of the arm;, The new con man ler 
straightway asserted lus power organized the irm\ 
and tc«ieged the British in Boston till March i,j( 
when they were compelled to ictire 

The war not at first designed to secure American 
indejendencc was speedily seen t< be tending tl at 
way Estrangement from Britain became more and 
more complete till on the 4th of July 1776 tie 
Congress adopted the famous Declaration of Indepen 
dence the great turning point in \mcncan 1 1 tor> 


the Nations 

Debt in the year 17 Gj had become greatly swollen 
by the Seven cars War and it appeared to the 
home authorities that the prosperous colonies of the 
West might well bear part of the burden 

The nstrictions put upon their trade were galling 
to the Americans. The Stamp Act of 1763 aroused 
general opposition and gave rise to the still popular 
catchword No taxation without representation 1 
And though this and other oppressne measures 
were afterwards withdrawn with Hie exception of 
the tax on tea yet the Americans were not satisfied 
it was not the actual tax which they icsentcd but 
the principle of taxation In December 1773 they 
showed their disapproval in a practical manner l»y 
destroying a large quantity of tea in Boston harbour 
the incident being remembered as the Boston 
Tea Party Britain retaliated by dosing the port 
of Boston and as a result Massachusetts called a 
Congress of the thirteen colonies {the First Conti 
nental Congress) to protect the interests of the 
aggrieved colonists « On the 19th of April 1775 
hostilities commenced 

The first engagement took place at Lexington 
a callage on the road between Boston and Concord 
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— , It ■signified the complete and 
form'd •separation of the thirteen 
colonies from Britain and pro- 
mpt d to the people that libert\ 
equality and fraternity which a 
few years later were to form the 
'y k watchword of the French Rcaolu- 

y M non 11 ie emancipation of the 

1 states was hailed with cicrv appear- 

1 mcc of delight by tbe populace 

, In tbe following month how- 

l\ er, the colonists receia cd a check 
At the battle of Long Island Gcncr 1 
* Howe defeated Washington and 

1 forced him to retreat to l’cnns\l 

/ uma the British taking Long 

^ Island New York and Tort Wash- 

f mgton rl ’ e Congress in session a 
tyyiU|ffr rj^'l Philadelphia hurriedly adjourned 

to Baltimore But rot ««**' 
tellilllS PC ~'|rf I turn in tilt title of the conflict ins 
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his entire force and British resistance was at an end The preliminaries of peace were signed at Paris 
in 1782 and in the following year a treaty was made which recognized the severance of the thirteen states 
from Great Bntatn 

Besides the ride of Paul Revere there were many episodes in the war which lent thenis Ives to romantic 
treatment such as the surprise of Fort Ticonderoga and the capture of Stony Point and other instance® 
of high courage and enterprise The American colonies had no navy therefore no regular warfare 
was carried out on the sea Yet we have record of many brave though piratical exploits of merchantmen 
and privateers notable among them being the deeds of the famous Captain Paul Jones a Scotsman by 
birth Such men as these did effective service for America while she was struggling for independence 

The practical result® of the war were not at first apparent save in the separation from Britain Tor 
a time each state continued to govern itself as it had done under British rule — by charter— but afterwards 
they adopted state governments on the plan of those earlier ones Meanwhile however no attempt 
had been made to weld these states into a nation though in November 1777 they were formed into a 
Perpetual Confederation It seemed in short that the new found freedom of the states would be for 
fevted t'l 7Ugh the weakness of their government Not until 1787 was an effort made to unite them 
under a powerful central government In that year a convention met at Philadelphia under \\ ashington s 
presidency to draw up a Constitution which in its final form comprised a legislative body or Congress 
made up of a House of Representatives appointed by the people and a Senate chosen by the legislatures 
of the various states an executive body consisting of the President and hrs subordinates and a judicial 
body The constitution was adopted by the convention and one by one the states accepted it and 
straggled into the Union the last to enter being Rhode Island in 1790 Thus was a new era inaugurated 
in the history of the American States 

When the Revolution was safely past the Constitution adopted and Pie time me for the election of 
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a President it was but natural that the people should 
call with unanimous voice for George Washington t e 
liberator ol their country In 17S9 therefore he was 
placed at the head of the government He proved 
himself a wise and able ruler and was re-elected 
President in 179a During lus first term of office the 
capital was remo\ed from New ^ork to Plnladep ,a - 
There were at this time two political parties m 
the state the Federalists and the anti Federalists or 
Republicans the former desiring to strengthen t e 
central government the latter to augment the po«*r 
of the individual state:. The Federalists were sup- 
ported by General Alexander Hamilton one of the 
ablest statesmen of his day while the leader of t e 
Republicans was Thomas Jefferson who had drawn 
up the Declaration of Independence Both sta “ 
men were in the cabinet at the sune time. 1® 
President though he showed open preference or 
neither party inclined rather to the Federalists 
It w as during \\ ashington s presidency that trou 
broke out with the Indians in Kentucky r« oltmp 
in much slaughter among the white settlers cnef in 
Harmer was sent out in 1790 General St Clair 


1701 but both were routed by the native tribes 
Then Washington fixed upon General Wayne ( Mid 
Anthony Wajne so called (or lus courage and 
danngl to quell tbelndian rtsmg Wayne had greatly 
distinguished lnmsell during the Revolution lie 
defeated the Indians on the Maumee River in Ohio 
(,,,4) and thus secured a lasting peace 

About this tune a new tav was placed on whisky 
winch resulted m the Whisht Insurrection The 
people of Western Penns, Ivan, a vtlio had ton >n 
fhe habtt of making their Ind.an eon. into whisky 
1 being mere ca.,1, earned to market rose .n revolt 
against , lie win k> lav bu, the ntbell.on was w»n 

“’’wShmgton refused In stand a third lime tor 

o M °bcr 1790 No American cituen has left 

and the guardian of her liberties , iw 

Out 3 the fiery discussions of thc Conv cnUon o 
Philadelphia had emerged a Leagued Independcn 
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States wluclt hid to some extent parted with i certain amount of their sovereignty and vested it in a 
general government These powers were entrusted to two Houses of Legislature and a President Under 
the wise administration of these bodies thirty years of peace succeeded the Wir of Independence with 
the exception of Indian outbreaks uid a punitive expedition against the pirates of Tripoli Nothing of 
note occurred to break what might almost lie called the monotony of American political life at this time 
beyond i naval brush with Trance which arose through a misunderstanding between Congress 
and the irench Directory and which ended in a duel between a French and an American fngate in 
which the honours remained with the Yankee seamen But ill feeling towards Great Britain was still 
smouldering in the States and when in 1806 the Mother Country announced that all the coasts of Trance 
and her allies were m a state of blockade and that such American vessels as attempted to break this 







would le sewed the decree caused strong hostility in America This was not to be wondered at f° r 
practically the whole of Turope was at that time m alliance with Napoleon so that the decree banned 
American commerce from all European connection whatever TI e refusal of Great Britain to recogn*** 
such of her subjects as had betaken themselves to \mcnca as American citircns was also a cause of 
irritation Large numbers of British subjects vvl o disliked tl c idea of imj ressment found refuge wj 
American soil and British ships of war claimed the right to search American \ essel for men who h a 
deserted in this manner Tnglish naval officers seldom discriminated between Tnglisli and American 
seamen and thousands of \anhee sailors arc said to have leen impressed by them This condition o 
affairs was rendered worse by the prohibition by Congress of American commerce with the Turopem 
Powirs who in 1807 had closed their ports against all outside mcrchan hse This unwise act struck 8 
heavy blow at American industry and for four years grain timber tobacco and cotton were store 
because tlcy could not be export e 1 No money entered the country unemployment was nfe * c 
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great leaders of the rex olutionary 
period Washington Franklin and 
Hamilton were dead and popular 
annoyance had thus no brake upon 
it On June 18th 1S12 war was 
declared against Great Britain at 
that time deep m the Peninsular 
War America had an army num 
bermg about twenty four thou 
sand men she was not far short of 
bankruptcy she possessed perhaps 
twenty ships of war all more or 
less of inferior tonnage but what 
she did not possess in men and 
munitions she made up for in tena 
city and resolution An army of 
two thousand five hundred men 
was launched against Canada but 
was easily driven bark it was 
besieged in Fort Detroit by an 
inferior British force and obliged to surrender \ second invasion followed which culminated in a 
similar manner but the Americans persisted with however little success At sea the} were rather 
more fortunate m the autumn months a senes of encounters took place between single British and 
American war vessels T1 e Americans had been wise enough to build their frigates on rather larger 
lines than those of the English so that while they could decline battle with a ship of the Imp without 
risking the charge of pusillanimity they had a preponderating superiority when faced by a frigate or 
smaller vessel Their fr gates were usually more heavily manned and armed than the British Tive 
British ships of war were taken but a strict blockade of American ports was maintained The amour 
propre of the British was in some measure mollified by the victory of the Shannon over the Chesapeake 
off Boston m June 1813 The war proceeded with varying fortune every effort was made to increase 
the strength and efficiency of the American army and navy but the preponderance of naval victor} 
was now upon the British side After the overthrow of Napoleon in 1814 Britain commenced to 



bestow more attention upon the 
American war Several regiments 
of Wellington s soldiers were sent 
to America under the command of 
General Ross and these veterans 
of the Peninsula advancing upon 
the cityof \\ ashmgton easily routed 
the undisciplined American levies 
The Capitol government offices 
and other buildings were destro>ed 
America began to perceive that 
there was little hope of success and 
little honour to be aclnev ed in such 
a struggle Her ships of « ar had 
disappeared her trade w as extinct 
her merchants were bankrupt of 
credit the countr} had none On 
Februar} Htli 1S15 peace was 
signed and the wharves of Boston 
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and New "York once more swarmed with sailors who busied themselves in getting their craft ready for 
sea Unfortunately after the treaty of peace had been signed at Ghent a sanguinary struggle had 
taken place at New Orleans between the British and American armies in the South The British 
assault upon the town failed with a loss of two thousand killed whereas the Americans lost only 
seven of their troops 

About this time the United States began to enter the arena of general American politics Observing 
in 1823 that the holy alliance intended to aid Spain in bringing her revolted South American coloh'es 
to obedience James Monroe who was President at the time put it on record that the United St£* es 
could not view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing the American states or controlling m 
any other manner their destiny by any other European Power m any other light than as the mamfe^ta 
tion of an unfriendly disposition towards the United States To this pronouncement Known as the 
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Monroe Doctrine Great Britain indicated her friend!} support and tins doctrine still rerni« ,s 
one of the heads of Lniled States policy In 1S25 Russia ceded by treat} all her claims on the VACifc 
coast south of the present limits of Masha so that on the jubilee o! the Declaration of Indepeiuhn^ 
oil Jul> 4th 1S26 the boundaries of the United States which had now increased to twent} four 1(1 
contained twelve million inhabitants met the Gulf of Mexico on the «outh the line of Canada on tl< c 
north the Atlantic on the cast and part of the Pacific coast line on the west SI c had acquired Louisian' 1 
b> purchase from Napoleon in 1803 and her boundary on the west had been fixed by a convention wa! 1 
Great Britain as the Uock> Mountains She now possessed a well defined political part} system h ff 
statesmen being divided into Republicans and Democrats Trom time to time disruptions of theUnio 11 
were feared but b} the }ear 1S29 practical!} every difficulty in the way of the continuance of the con 
fedcracj had Wen swept from the path of progress Even at this time 1 owever there were not vvantin 
stem div ergencies of opinion upon tW question of slave-holding The Southern States inhabited most ) 
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by planters had originally found it impossible to turn native Indians into efficient labourers and as a ready 
supply of negroes was available from the western coast of Africa these m time became essential to their 
necessities and were imported m countless thousands On the admission of Missouri as a state it was 
proposed to recognize and continue slavery within its boundaries but tins movement was vigorous^ 
opposed until iSzo when under what was known as the Missouri Compromise that state was per 
mitted to enter the Union as a slave state but in the rest of th<> J ouisiana region slavery was for 
ever prohibited T 1 e question of slavery was thus set at rest for the present but it was clear that Nortl 
and South even at this comparatively early period formed two entirely separate bodies of opinion U] » 
the question of Slav e holding 

In 182.5 Andrew Jackson a citizen of Tennessee was a candidate for the presidency Those wfi* 
supported lum seem to have done so more from personal than from national motives His opponent 
John Quincy Adams represented the desire for nationalization whereas Jackson personified all thencwvr 
democratic forces of the republic At the election none of the four candid »tcs for the presidency ricetieil 
a majority and the House of Representatives voting by states gave the prisulcncy to Adams * 1,1 
Jackson had received the largest number of electoral votes though not a maj inty and the people f imc 
to regard him as having been injured Adams was unpopular and in JS25 upon a fresh election " 1S 
displaced by Jackson The next eight years Imc been called the Reign of Andrew Jackson It '' 3 ' 
by no means a personal tyranny but it was distinctli a personal rule his subordinates were forced t> 
work for the cause of party and for that alone Jackson opened a campaign against the If 3 ”*' 0 
the United States the charter of which dul not expire until 1836 but when in iS)2 a bill was brouC > 
up for a new charter it w as opposed and vetoed by the President His opponents constituted this ac 
one of the most important planks of the presidential election of that year but Jack«on was once m r <* 
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returned to power by an immense majority He could not however obtain a majority in the Senate but 
he deposited all the public lands otherwise than in the coffers of the bank which fell into difficulties 
became a State Bank after 1836 and then went into bankruptcy Jackson was the relentless foe of al! 
forms of protection and class privilege he was a statesman of the ultra democratic school which 
principally through the temper of the people was extremely successful in its day By the passage of 
the Tariff Act in 1832 he organized the protective system in such a manner as to obviate all possibility 
of oppression of popular interests A State convention in South Carolina declared the Act null and void 
but Jackson acted promptly he dispatched a naval force to take possession of Charleston harbour to 
collect the duties under the Act and he succeeded in getting Congress to refuse to recognize the right 
of a state to remain m the Union upon nullifying its laws as South Carolina had attempted to do 

The introduction of the railway and the consequent opening up of territory winch had prei musly been 
only sparsely settled occurred during Jackson s two terms of cffice An extraordinarv material develop 


ment took place 
between 1830 
and 1840 in the 
first of these 
years the United * , 
States was still 
a n overgrown 
colony while the 
year 18^0 marks v 
the beginning of 
modem Amen 
can life and his 
tory Western V 
development 
vvhtch had been 
greatlv assisted ’<• A 
by the introduc 
tion of steam if 
boat lines along fly 
the great water 
ways was now 
more surely E 
aided by the Bp 
constru ction fl 
of networks flP 
of rail roads 
The states |H 
east of the fl| 
Missouri were ^9 
the first to ex Bp 
penence an m fl§ 
gress of populx H[ 
tion the enu fl| 
grant waggon K2 
with its trail of * 
guides and horse 
men was no a*, 
more seen In 

1832 ChiCagO and 
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CAPTAIN PAUL JONES CAPTURING THE SERAPIS 

Jolin Paul Jont*. an An* »w»l offt« »• «a«*n »* «*.«! »* fit* Leutena 
Cent Cwpft* a|tfo war waa declared between Ear!. ad and lie American 

On tKe 2}rd cl September 1778 Jooew wilk two imdmr . akted <1* Hr i 
Leap- a»d U».e- of Scarbc.~.k lone* en.aeed ,1* are. I, 
and •( er a deaper.re bat le compelled ike En»l «b »k p <o haul down her coloora. 


was an outpost 
l of wooden build 
} ings six years 
-j/fj later it was a 
f//L flourishing town 
7 /n ship Two new 
ff ■ states Arkansas 
'/./ and Michigan 
// were admitted in 
■ 1836 and 1837 

^ and the popula 
/ tion of the latter 
ro«e during the 
decade under re 
a view from about 
thirty thousand 
to over two bun 
dred thousand 
' So far as the 
condition of the 
people was con 
v cerned certain 
colonial ideas 
J. still held vogue 
fv : \\ ooden build 
, mgs with Geor 
7 gian fronts were 
tf. still the arclu 
v - tecturaf fasluon 
^ but 1 comfort 
^ which had 
been uni nown 
IK to t li e older 
9 settler class 
was now expe 
ncnced In the 
lr ^ more remote 
regions however, 
xerx pnnwtive 
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conditions prevailed and 
sec here a people, not so much 
in the mating as in the begin 
mng Human hie was held 
cheaply in the peat new 
countries, gambling was the 
prevailing passion , law was 
at a discount , organized 
brigandage tenomed whole 
temtones , but the older and 
more higlilj developed states 
acted as a brahe upon the 
looseness o! the newer corn 
mumtics, supplying e 
with men who trained in 
the principles of E“ r0 Pe“ 
civilization upheld it in 

_____ more primitive wastes even at 

SS“4=r=£2£f53Sa2S 

by Jackson to take nothing back upon the eastern states in gTeat abundance ^ 

ST^SE^Si ensued everyone warned 

— a„ banhmg concerns 

states to gold or Sliver 

putting such officials 
duty rt was to collect «n4->“ 
burse money under 
hold it securclv and to 1 
(er ,t under orders horn 
Treasury This law was 

P ' a rorag'neratv.n.hcUc,.c.l 
States had cast covetous '^ 

upon the peat region oi 

King between the ^ 

L r xJrzJ 

doned all claim to* > " 
part compensation f 
In .829 discerning W t 
colonial po«tnU* J 1 |U 

me — Andn • Briui. «rfr«r h* •« *« o ” region she offered 0 P 
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it from Mexico but the offer was declined Thousands of American settlers streamed into Texas , the 
absolute lack of all the institutions of civilization made the territory a paradise to adventurers of 
every kind , men of this stamp banded themselves together, and became so powerful, that in *836 
they declared Texas to be independent of Mexican rule The leader of this mo\ cment was a Virginian 
Sam Houston whose ambition was to gain Texas for the purposes of the slave-owners Under Mexican 
suzerainty it was impossible to hold slaves in Texas as Mexico had abolished the institution of 
slavery Santa Anna the President of Mexico put himself at the head of an army of five thousand 
men and marched against Houston, who had at his disposal not quite four hundred followers At first the 
Texans were easily driven back but while the Mexican forces were making the passage of the San 



Jacinto Houston Vho was, now reinforced by a couple of cannon turned on them while in the act of 
crossing poured grapebliot into their closely packed ranks and then charged them The Mexicans «c r e 
routed and Texas was declared a republic under the president of Houston Texas now independent 
ofh red to attach herself to the United States The offer was declined at first hut the southern 
pressed her claims the northern communities however resisting them on the phi that she would c,1 * rr 
the Confederation as a slavc-stite But northern scruples notwithstanding Texas was annexed to tie 
United States in March 18^6 thus greatly strengthening (he hands of the slave holding part} 

But the western boundary of Texas was undefined and an enclave claimed bj Texas w as settled a mas 
exclusively by Mexicans Congress under President Polk deputed General Zachary Taylor the Amenrtfl 
commander in Texas to seize the territory in dispute The Mexicans were beaten in a couple 0 « nM ’ 
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engagements war was declared 
Califomta and New «! a 6 ams ‘ Mcvi “ 

object of r„a ' ' ! !“ Smed Thc "bole 

with new territory in I, °. SllppIy the sI ave owners 
Abraham Im co ,7 ” h " *° ™ their work 

stiongly against the ^ ^ ,° Un& ,a eyer declared 
proceed® At he h °' m * b * ‘ n ,he "bole 

beared the Met™ 3uS 0, ( ’ Sd7 Tay,or 

General Scott landed at Vera Cruz V ‘ Sta a " d 
marching „ pon M - a C /“ a for ,he purpose of 

of the Amencan arT yL't? ^ <****« 
against the Jle\in n y , ad much to contend 

•beir ' Sr “ Sr ' afcrte “ a "“ 

Penence and ab'hty S IT' °‘ " 

« ere volunteers lm* c y 8,1 f the An »encans 
one success afm “ 5 march ™* marked by 

iSS“ “• by September he bad 

dollars the Mwcm treas'nr/" Once“' ° ""T 


[< /> Tysvr 


who had fought so heroically at Buena Vista was 

himself , a ‘J m lS4S He almosl a ‘ once found 

himself faced w.th enormous difficulties brought about 
y the recent territorial aggrandizement The dis 
coiery of gold in California made matters no easier 
tor him the phenomenal rush to that state and the 
character of its floating and adventurous population 
necessitated the institution of a semi military form of 
government there Indeed it was thought better to 1 
permit the Californians to form a constitution and 
apply for admission as a state In doing so the Cal, 
fomians so framed their constitution as not to admit 
„ ,7 a CI rcumstance which great], chagrined 

the southern states who claimed to have done most 
■1 the fghting m connection with the conquest of 
Hiforma But it was not until t S 3 i that California 
as admitted into the Union and then out, with the 
mn iso tlm such slaves as escaped horn the southern 
tales into Californian terntor, were to be returned 
o their owners Even in 1S50 the South hinted at 
eccssion from the Union and it was onl, the desire 
or peace and continued propentv on the nart of l,m " mnrn vi 
heathen, slales .ha. postponed hostilities be TV™. ^ „„ . *" 

these two well marked divisions of the Union 7 . 
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Besides the territories so annexed numerous considerable stretches of land had been won from th* 
Indian tribes Thus the red men in Iowa and \\ iseonsm who had joined themselves under the leaderslup 
of Black Hank were dispossessed of their territories in 1832 and the Scminoles of Honda when defeated 
in 3835-1837 were also forced to cede certain lands In Northern Michigan too once an Indian 
country, cessions had been made which led to the discovery of immense copper fields 
/t No attempt had been made as jet to portion off the great Louisiana purchase into states lying 
to the north and west of Missouri this enormous territory was sparsely peopled by bands of nomadic 
Indians and crossed bv its two main routes to the west and the south west by those who sought ‘ golden 
California and by such Mormon immigrants as had passed to the great Salt Lake region In i 8 j 3 
it was proposed to divide this region into two territories having the names of Kansas and Nebraska 
Although it had originally been indicated under the Missouri Compromise that slavery should not be 


instituted within this region the slave-owning party so managed affairs that th^y were able to ren ,,f 
the matter to the inhabitants ot the territories by whose suffrages the destiny of the negro 111 these 
was to be cast Many large slave-owners entered Kansas from the southern states but not in suffcwid 
number to colonize such immense tracts of country but the poor whites of Missouri were gad 
together m immense gangs armed and marched into Kansas Invading the town of Lawrence on '' |f 
day of an election they drove the inhabitants out of the township elected a legislature entirely fricn^ 1 ’ 
to slaver} which in its turn promulgated the most abominable enactments providing amongst oth ft 
things that those opposed to slave holding might not possess suffrages in tl e region of Kansas Ininm*’” 
loose over the territory these ruffians committed the most dreadful outrages shooting men who dislike 
the idea of slavery out of hand tamng and feathering others and plundering private property l ut * 
tide of northern colonization set into Kansas ami the unsettled part of the population grew stead ' 
weaker until at last it was beaten at the ballot boxes and a constitution was adopted by which sb vcn 
was excluded from Kansas which was finally received as a free state in i)V 1 
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During the forties North America was tl e happy hunting ground for numerous fantastic sects most 
of which had either a socialistic or religious basis The majority of these were harmless enough but the 
sect of the Mormons or Latter Day Saints who settled m Utah in 1847 rapidly became a menace to t) e 
state They founded Salt Lake City and under the leadership of the notorious Brigham ^ oung became 
very strong in numbers The great difficulty in the way of permitting them self go\ ernment was the 
circumstance that they practised polygamy Although this was backed with great professions of reli 
gious zeal it bulked much too largely in the Mormon constitution not to have become its chief 
article In i857*armed Mormons attacked a band of one hundred and twenty immigrants on their way 
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loutl ern Cal forma and tl 1 mcid nt led to tl d spatcl t fftt.il n bed Ln led States troops 
.1 nn ler Colonel Jol nston l ut \ ung iss ie 1 a proclamation fori 1 Id g armed forces from entering 
territory ami d daring mart a! la In 183s I o\\e\er ti ey wer induce! to make form'd s»b 
sion to the United Static 

By tl c year 1850 the North an 1 the South had drifted so far apart as to 1 e } tactically two scpsrM' 
ntnes tie North \ as prosper us endued modern tie South lal stood still — democracy 1 3 ^ 
[ 1 o place m its councils and in reality tl e ol I colonial sp rtt taifc I supreme The preten< 0 
an t icracy were evtreme tl e 'll! e trade \ as j radically its one an 1 on!} industry Tl 3 
t a man J ossc^od a certa n number of 'laaes assisted 1 s social status an 1 it was the slaie-o n 1 
;s wl tell 1 cld ] racttcallv all tl c poht cal po icr in tl e countra Tl e j coplc of the ^outl s mj ly Cf,u 
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not comprehend the hatred which the North evinced for the institution of slavery , they did not regard 
the negro as a human being and generations of slave owning had made them look upon his possession 
as a perfectly natural ownership Meanwhile emigration had brought to the North and W est thousands 
of people of European stock who regarded slave owning with the utmost abhorrence , but few of these 
found tlieir way to the South which remained practical!} isolated and abandoned to the passions and 
forces of the past 

Such was the condition of affairs when North and South slowly but inexorably drifted into the 
gigantic internecine struggle known as the American Civil War one of the most sanguinary and relentless 
conflicts of the nineteenth century This cruel and disastrous strife lasted for four years from April 



Over com by cmo> on \V«»Vi nylon a Irn* y aVioofc hand' w th each mr than haairr.fi lo W h le Hal! -whrrr a baiyr wa lad to convey Mm 

1861 to April tSG 3 ind resu'ted as wc •'hall prestntlv -a m tin tholiticn cf slaicrv in thi 1 mttcl 
States Directlv the units btlhim \\is thv -etc Mon «f tkvtn nuhtrtwau (r mtln umm in rolitv 
the rock upon which tlie nation split « is the slum quisiit n 

Ai the time of th" t nion it hid lx * 11 i r nn-,cd tint tli "I Ho 1 < rtli of th Ohio should tonu in is 
fu stiles while those to tin south inluvil is si V \v si-dis \Unu «i 1*120 Mi wti desired aduu siou 
to the l nion 1 conipronu 1 w is n> idi (tin Mis » un ( nipnmi-O w h«n In hit holdtn^ wt» to bt p« r 
mit ted in tint state thou I rnvir lur itft rtli 11 un urnon m rtli > l it *=outlnrn line Ilowenr tr 
the admission in liter ve-vrs of K \ns,w rnd Vlw isk » I* tl t tlum n< rtli 1 ( rlu div lding lint in atumpt 
ins made to rtinou the it shit turn In i^vf tht V l r 1 k » Bill w is mtrodu id lo rtptil the Missouri 
Com prom st and lean tl t holding of sj« t tit tth r- in th mw timKrus FvciteiinM 
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ran \ery hu,h and by and bv Kansas knmi tin. vine of political strife and eun of open warfare 
North and South became e\cr more jealous and ifratd of each other The former was alarmed at tlie 
decision m the Drcd Scott case m which a shut whose master had tah< n him to a free state chimed 
fieulom on that ground The Supnme Court decided against the negro The South on the other 
hand was incensed by the exploit of one John Brown who with onlj eighteen men seized the armoury 
at Harpers Terrj tn Virginia and prepared <0 fret the shy is His attempt faded he himself was tried 
and executed 
but the incident 
aroused d c t p 
feeling on both 
sides In r86o 
\braham Lm 
coin nominee of 
Republican 
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V util tie end of 1S63 tl» \ tn u caittpuens Min einduried in thru vj irate ire •* tl c 
ll , „tcni in! the central Tlu c imp u«n~ *d tie cast centied m \irRima those ot tie wi- 
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The earliest battles of the w »r (and we have iccord of more than two thousand of these in all) "<’ IC 
(ought in Virginia a notable % ictorv lor the Confederates being gamed at Bull Run on the 2ist of Julv 
1861 The conflict showed to the northern states the sinousncss of Heir position and tl ey set abeid 
improaing their arms with redoubled vigour 

The first western campaign had for it*, arena the states, of Missouri Arl ansas Mississippi ' in< ' Ten 
iif- te In ifehi several engagements gave tlic victory to the Confederacy but on March 6th of th 
tnl lowing year the battle of Pea Ridge finally excluded the Confederates from Missouri 

Meanwhile General Ulysses Grant was moving down the Mississippi with an armv and a gunboat 
fleet under Commodore L oote Tort Henry on the. Tennessee river fell before them as also did ' orI 
flonehon on the Cumberland the latter succumbed after a stirn siege ind fifteen thousand men wer< 
miele pnsoners by tbe Federal* (rebruarv 16th i%->) \n ither step 1 the same direction was take! 
b\ f.eneral Pope who succeeded in capturing New Madrid and Island \o to in the. Mississippi 

\ great battle of far reaching results was fought it l’lttsburg I nndtm. on the bth and 7th of A) ril 
General Grant hid gathered his armv there intending to move 011 Corinth when he wassurp 11 ^ 
lit a strong force of Confederates under G< nt ral Johnston U first things locked black indeed for tin 
t id ralists but on tl e second el »v reinforcements imvcel and thev were able to compel the withdraw 1 
if the Confederates The march on Corinth was resumed and 1 *ucu*s*fnl siege laid to it after value 1 
the l 1 1* in ts founel tlnmsclve^ in po issiem i i il t coveted vvatervv iv as far down as Vicksburg 

\l ut this time tie lower Mis i »ippi was attacked frrm another quirtir The chief Confederate 
strorish his were New Orb nis an 1 I ick«burg where formidable works were tretfeel On f J c t <!, h 0 
\pril 1^6 the huts below New Orli ms were bomlarded ly General Butler an 1 a fleet of gunlwafs 
under 11 a, Oflucr I) (> 1 arregnt \ stultom elcfcnee was maintained for live days anil as at t c 
end ot tbit ptrioel the h rls still lielel out I irrapit conceived tin* t re ju t of taking his ships piM t hc t » 
This bnUnnt though elange roils unelertaktnc v\ is successful cim 1 lhnni.h despite the hcavy^'^ 
10 which the gtmbents were t x|x» t«I and 1 h setling loo of Jin s}i P , ,> k H m O11U «h f0 
(>rle ans was ciptured ihtl the forts vumnder 
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virgin forests In the first da\s of Ma\ iM | Grant tool the field against Lee and for MVtetn chvs> 
fierce fighting took place in the Wilderness Then tl ere en ued a trial of skill between tl e two general 
B\ a persistent flanking movement Grant tn d to ut off 1 1 « ann\ from Riel mon 1 1 ut the soutl n 
general always fell bacl in time to prevent tli Finally I it rea hid Cold Hart our near Richmond 
where Grant attacked him in hs wloh I 1 (Jui i ^rilj 


Tie l iiionists were defeated with Jcaw 







THE DEATH OF CAPTAIN LAWRENCE 

The celebrated duel be ween ibe Cbc*« peeke. commended by Cap a a Lawrence and lb« Shannon. Cap an B oke • «H p look p ace 
» 18U iu»l nul> dt Boa on harbour The crew at ihe Shannon, lull? lua Irl"* he r un que repu a on for tuone T del vered wo terrible 
hroadlldee mortally wound nr Lawrence l II nf a hundred of h a c ew and hopelceaty cr ppl nr he Cherapeake. which war boarded by 
B oke and cap ured 

Simultaneously with these last campaigns the campaign of Atlanta w as in progress General Sherman 
in command of the Western Army commenced operations against the skilful if o\er cautious Con 
federate General Johnston in Maj 1864 and some heavy fighting took place Johnston steadilj 
retreated southwards but succeeded tit repulsing Unionist attacks at Pine Mountain and Rcnesaw 
on the 14th and 37th of June respeem ely Soon afterwards he was replaced b> General Hood 
who engaged Sherman at several points The most important of these battles was fought at 
Atlanta Alter some further fighting Hood was compelled to retire and the citj of Atlanta was left 
in the hands of the Lnioni»ts 

Hood now manoeuvred round to the rear of Sherman s armj with the intention of cutting off Jus 
supplies Sherman at once rt»ohed upon a bold stroke Instead of retreating into Tennes.-'Oe as Hood 

1*7 
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expccttd 1 >e determined to inarch througl Gcorgn to tic sea and t Ik net to \irgima by way 
of tl e Carolinas The marcl to tl e sea was safely accomplished railway s being torn up and every 
thing consumed or destroyed which might be of value to the Confederate troops Ere I c returned 
SI erman laid siege to Savannal wh ch fell Itforc 1 im on the 20th of December General Hood 
had meantime pushed Ins way into Tennessee where he received a crushing bfo\ at Nashville on the 
lath of December 

On the 15th of Jmuart 18(5 tic fleet was once more I rought into action m order to secure 
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No reference to ilir \mer ■■ • 1 - 

lean Civil \\ ar would be com 
plctc without some indication 
of tfie important part phjetl 
in it by the Lmted Static y 

navy Indeed this conflict *fj|/ 

may be said to marl the be 
ginning of modern naval w ir \fjp 

fire Mines were used in it 
submarines and torpedoes , 

while once and for all tl t i 

superioritv of iron ships o\cr ^ y 

wooden ones was demon < | 

strated The mam purpose n$ 

of tlv* navy was to blockade S* ' 

the southern coast a some j 
what formidable undertaking 
considering the extent of the 
enemy s coast line but one 
earned out with much real /, „ < , ,/j 
The battle off Tor tress Mon HE: 

roe and the bombardmtnt of or . M h. i.mi, 
Fort Fisher have already been ®» l81? 1815 *» •> En «' 
mentioned but there were p °" 


Vo/ 
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many other important naval 

eng ic( merits such as tin 
bombardment and capture of 
s. Forts Beauregard and Mai 

t ker in South Carolina m 

V November, i86r and the 

ff capture of New Orleans in 

\pril of the following year 
\ / bisidts numerous duels on 

5 . if the sea 

*r Manv factors went to 

I make this \ ar an outstand 
ing event in modern world 
Av\\, s ^ history Tlie remarkable en 

2^V/Vl[\ durance courage and perse 

"j. sSaB^tJLs v erancc of the troops on both 
sides the brilliance and 
energy of their commanders 

t,ie ' a,,t cxtcnt R rountJ 

[i t Ti . r cov cred by the operations 

,A ' the mechanical skill of the 

r T .| t n n c.*ut'ng n '*he wit Americans all served to pro 
.n .d»»«ie oi ] 0 ng the struggle and to make 
it one of peculiar seven tv 


Its effects too were very far reaching The war was fi rmallv ended by a general amnesty proclaimed 
by the President on the 29th of May 1865 But already on the 22nd of September 1862 President 
Lincoln had announced that if any state were at war with the Lmon on the 1st of January following 
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the slaves m that 
state wiuld be 
declared free 
and on the first 
day of iRf3 a 
proclamati >n to 
that effect w as 
issued The rt 
suit was that 
With the end of 
the war slavcrv 
m the rebel 
states automiti 
cally ceased In 
December ibfj 
slaverv was 
finally ab dished 
from the conn 
trv \nother 
result of the 
Civil War was to 
Weld the L nit eel 
States into a 
powerful and 
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coherent nation m feeling as well as in fact for with the return of peace all bitterness died down and a 
new and higher patriotism was inaugurated 

Shortly after the surrender of Lee the civilized world was horrified to learn of the assassination of 
President Lincoln by a half crazed person By his qualities of character and his powerful personality as 
well as b> his great moral force Lincoln had achieved worldwide celebrity as a national chief An 
era of reconstruction now began The South was in a desperate financial condition the planters 
who had been the large slave owners found themselves compelled to pay for labour while the entire 
country was so shattered and defaced as to necessitate years of reconstructiv e toil It also became clear 
that the northern majority was determined to exclude the leaders of the South from political nghts in 
the reconstruction of the Union but the latter were not to be gainsaid President Andrew Johnson 
who followed Lincoln tended to tie view that the southern states had really never left the Union but 



only that rebel indi\ idmls 1 ad w aged war against the federal power At list the rebel received pardon 
discovered slaver} to have been a mistake and from that moment the South commenced to flourish 
The vast number of men over a million who were still under arms constituted somewhat of a difiiculti 
Pensions were widely d stributod and agencies were instituted to enable soldiers to return to civtl life 
But the President and Congress were at loggerheads President Jol nson refused to sanction conditions 
winch Congress considered it necessarv to make with the ‘south his obstinacy aroused public resentment 
and lie was impeached and tried before the Senate \ conviction could not Ik secured however and 
he remained in office For nearly five jears some of the « uthem slates continued to refuse the 
terms instated upon bv the North and these had to be governed b\ military law but by 1870 
President Grant was able to announce the complete restoration of the bm n It has been said 
that the process of reconstruction in the United States cost nearly as much as the war but tf 
this be so it is scarcely to be wondered at that ah ulmo t equal amount had to be expended 
m making good the w idespread damage The tinted States too had made ro fnends at road b> the 
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\s ir is the 5} mp tilth. ■* of both Gnat Britain and Prance iiad undoubtedly been with the South 
Napoleon III had *aUn adiantapc of the position of the Pntted States to introduce a f rcncfi army mto 
Mlmlo m supjwt of the Emperor MiMtmlnn , this nearly ltd to armed resistance on the part of the 
North American republic in view of the principles of the Monroe Doctrine, but on the withdrawal of 
f hc French troops the danger passed Russia which had r\ meed a friendly attitude throughout the war 
sold Alaska to ^ against Great 


the United 
States m 1867 
for seven million 
dollars but it 
was with Great 
Britain more 
than any other 
Power tint re 
lations were 
strained at the 
aid of the great 
civil broil 
Several Confede 
rate cruiser* 
notably the 1/a 
bamtx had been 
built in England 
and had caused 
grievous damage 
to the American 
merchant mar 
me It was not 
until 1S71 that 
Great Britain 
bv tl e luaty ol 
Washington ex 
pressed regret 
that she ha I 
permitted the 
cruisers to teas e 
fu.r ports — thus 
closing a most 
dingo < us situa 
turn The Ger 



Britain and a 
painful incident 
was closed 
But if a 1 ast 
amount of trea 
sure had been 
squandered on 
hostilities the 
great natural 
wealth of the 
country speedih 
made good fin. 
Joss The open 
ing of new field', 
of speculative 
enterprise in tin 
oil districts 1 ( 
Pennsy 1 1 a » 1 a 
and Ohio and 
the gold and 
siber mines of 
the Tar lU»t 
unfolded illu™ 
table ustas of 
national re 
source and (nJ 
sure to enor 
moil-' dim an 1 
for minute 
tured good* 
‘.prang up " ,n * 
the entire ioun 

try resounded to 

the echoes of W 


c\ a Arbitrati >n 
Tribunal award tj, f OI , 
ed damages of 
fifteen and a h df u )re .. .™i , 
million dollars ! ' 1 " 1 


THE STORMING OF CHAPULTEPEC 
of Ch.pot epee tllt „ b . „ ck |n , Ke „„„ o( , 

> In 1847 1. .p c ol „„ oi,,, c ^ 1 , 0 cc v » me r.rrl 

1 urr College, wf, e |, , aa4 w ,h „ ,fc r | C 1 foi 
« * r,clrd <-« S«o embe mil « n i o„ iht ne 


dustry Them 
dustrial con 


quest o f 
great W 
too and 


the 

e«< 

the 


enormous railway expansion this entailed »x copied the minds of the nations most enter? 0 ’" b 
men The piercing of their country by railway lines had however a revolutionary effect upon *• 
Indian tribes and a number of the leaders of the Civil War were now engaged in reducing the abons in ^ 
m the Northern Plains in Kansas Nebraska and the South \\ est but by the Peace Commission Act ® 
1867, treaties were negotiated with the Indians and as a result they were placed in settlements kn°'^ 
as reservation* But discontent with thes< treaties soon «ho\w l itself among them and h <r ' 1 
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THE CAPTURE Of FORT DONELSON 
,1 February 186’ .i«rw« day. «l heavy fi.b »« <*«"*• 
force*, obtained the uncond tonal eurrender ol I. 
Confederate a on.hold, Fo t Doneli 


On the 16th ol 


political scandal' attending Grant s 
administration the Blaine faction 
i endeavoured to confuse the issues 
"j at stake with those of the Civil 
\\tr and to arouse the old am 
mositj between the North and the 

South The Democratic candidate 

was Samuel J Tildcn Governor of 
New 'iork The Democrats ad 
vocated economy, reform and a 
revenue tariff The Independent 
Jti 1 Y,-g ~ 7£^MI National or Greenback partj 

nominated Peter Cooper, a New 

' b i Vyai \ork philanthropist and asked for 

i>-*Vv. -# £? the repeal of the Resumption Act 

of 1 S 75 (as did also the Democrats) 

and rev ision of the currency The 
election was hotlj contested At 
first it was believed that Tilden 
utent had won as he had a large plur 

ality but the Republicans claimed 

the neat' lor Han es nnho tad a ma,on.y ol one electoral vote An Electoral Comim-.on chow. 
occasion decreed that it was not permissible to go behmd the returns although some o 

were attached but a too great ...si. for eomptom.se ..as noticeable on both po .t.cnl s.d lh 1 ^ 

measure, ol enpcdienej Ml to the ground Hayes was opposed to the spot s 5 > s ™ ° p 1K J 

the troops ..Inch sustained Republican e o.cmmcnts.n several ol the southern states He mrine ^ 
to permit the panic, patron ol Udc.nl olhcers m pohtical management and to prone „ 

this respect he removcuiromv 

TP among others Chester Arthur co 
| lector of the port-ot hc>. '° rl 

I V 111, opioncnta teured the norm 

1 \ nation of \rthnr a« Vice 

1 e f the l luted Staten as n reph 

,-r M this aetlon The question ofceun 

"" *“ - V * — of the important con 

this prcsil‘ nc > 
■aw m the provide 
cheap ned that metal 
anl> that m iW £ 
passed removing ' ,c 

standard vdv.r dollar but as tie 

date for tl c redemption of gre 
hacks in cash appr nd ^ thc 

r„„age ole, her. .asr.am, 

The g Id standard was ton 
to > nam w and bimetallic 

THE BVTTLE of SHiuoH popularly n (,ard< d ■ l ' ° rn(tC y 

,„v n.., f «.b« oo v« itb. 166’ -UCH-.IC ... .. .Pi ' suitable l rm of mctatli 
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as the Bland Bill was ptx**.<l in 1877 b) the House of Representatives but was amended ere it was 
finally passed by tire Senate In 1880 General James A Garfield of Ohio was selected by (fie 
Republicans as their candidate far the presidency and eluly attained office A good deal of internecine 
squabbling had taken place *ti the Republican ranks over tins election and in ifiSr Garfield wax i«sa» 
sinated by a disappointed office sicker He was succee ded by Vice President Arthur In 1882 a demand 
for the reduction of the tariff brought about the creation of a Tariff Commission which proposed a c 0 » 
sulcrable reduction in rates \ u t m an Act passed in the following year the duties on manv articles 
were increased The electoral campaign of 1884 resulted in the election to the presidency of Grover 



Cleveland Governor of New y or j, Like Hayes he set his face against the spoils system and tl e 
political activity of office holders 

American expansion doling this time of democratic rule was even more remarkable than in the 
forties The population of the Middle West rose by nearly five millions and the Tar West by over 
eight millions m ten years the eastern states showing a nsc of only four million souls Evtrywl r * 
there was expansion A gn» a t flour milling industry grew up in tl e Minneapolis d strict the lutn 
trade expanded in W isconsiw an( j Minnesota and railways with a 1 ewildenng series of brand cs w r - 
thrust into every district wl crc expansion was possible In 1889 North Dakota South Dakota W* 
mgton and Montana were admitted as states and in tie following year Wytming and Idal o were 
The opening of the Southern pacific railway from New Orleans to San Trinci c( via Texas >■<■" 

Arizona and Southern Cahfo rni a opened up tie Soutl West and tl e institution of the Atcl 1 on 0 P°^ 
and Santa Fe railway from the Lower Missouri valley to St 7 oui-. an 1 Ivan as City through _ 

Arizona and New Mexico assisted the work of the older line oocnin^ up an immense cattlt and 
country The first centre to benefit wax Chicago vvl ich dev elope 1 pa king industries Consi 
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difficult} was experienced in 
controlling the cattle owners m 
this region By seizing the 
water supplies tliev cut off 
large tiacts o f land from one 
another and from the general 
usefulness and enormous 
ranches sprang up which were 
htemlh controlled by a few 
men so tint pioneers were 
shutout but restrictive legis 
lation ultimately broke down 
this iniquitous system The 
growth of the steel industrv 
too w as extraordinary and 
between 1880 and 1890 the out 
put of pig iron in the United 
States had doubled and sur 
passed that of Great Britain 



THE BATTLE OF BULL RUN 

On iv.r 21 m „f f u | y 1661 the Federal and Contrdcr. e .rm c wh h wre of equal * rent h. 
Ml at Bull Run The Confederate y c ory w»a eni rely due to the main fi ent rtt »t»nce of 
Sonewall Jackaon 


The southern states also experienced the greatest possible benefit from the national grow th In the decade 
between 1SS0 and 1890 the development of cotton manufacture was enormous The iron industry in Ala 
bima flourished exceedingly and the exploitation of the timber supply brought m considerable wealth 
Meanwhile how fared it with the older eastern states ’ Conditions within their borders did not differ 


verv much from those in communities of even more ancient settlement for their population began to 
display a density and complexity of character very much akin to that of the peoples of Europe Labour 
unrest and the problem of unemployment were questions very much before the public eye trusts 
pools and corporations usurped the industrial initiative of the individual and in face of the unexampled 
prosperity m the West eastern agriculture began to languish very considerably Strikes were extremely 
frequent and especially did the railways suffer from this form of industrial protest Chiefly remarkable 
at this time is the almost consistently domestic character of American history even although onedhird 
of the population in 1890 was of foreign birth 

The election of 3888 was fought on the tariff issue The Republicans put forward General Benjamin 


Hamsun as then candidate 
to run against Mr Cleveland 
whom he succeeded in de 
feating The Republicans had 
a mandate to sustain a pro 
tective tariff and by cint of 
their perfect di ciphne they 
succeeded in putting through 
a number of important laws 
especiallv the Sherman Anti 
Trust Act of 1890 which was 
directed against corporations 
threatening freedom of com 
petition The Mckinlii Tatiff 
Act of 1890 was put forward 
as the Republican idea of 
Protection by it agricultural 
products were added to the 
protected articles but raw 



THE BATTLE OF MILL SPRINGS 

Al Mil Spr mi on (hr 19 k el January IS6’ Cr»«»I T>ion'.» won ik« £«•« .06.1.M »l 
Federal « < «y In «U «n. «*r «W c«nb wd lorc« •! General. Co Mode. —1 Zo! 
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sugar and man} otl cr »m 
ports were freed from an\ 
tariff which however «a>> 
raised on articles of general 
consumption which could be 
produced at home The rt 
suit of this tariff was tc 
greatly increase prices and 
the cost of living so that at 
the elections of 1S90 the 
Republicans found them 
selves greatly in the mini 
nty 

In 189'’ arose 1 political 
confederation known as tl c 
People s Part} or Popu 
lists who demanded that 
the government should be 
restored into the hands t f 
the plain people and pro 
posed among other things 
the unlimited coinage of sil 
ver government ownership 
of railways telegraphs and 
telephones and a graduated 
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interne tax This hague 
nourished mightily m the 
western statts They held 
that the nation was being 
ruined and corrupted that 
labour was oppressed and 
that capitalism wa s trang 
ling indn idual effort and kill 

lngagriculturalimproi cment 
In the electoral campaign of 
iSg2 the Republic ins once 
more nominated President 
Harrison and clung to the 
McKinley Tariff \ct Tic 
Dt moent spot forw ard Clcv e* 
land who was returned to 
power by a large majority 
but with the opening 
year 1893 a financial panic 
an exceedingly grave cliartc 
ter occurred elm flv tracca t 
to agricultural depression 
the recklessness of tht railw a\ 

magnates and other more ob- 
scure causes The collapse 


of the 
of 


of 


telephones and a graduated ~ n,„inintcic* " ire 

certain large corporations was the prtludt to a veritable financial same qm pent 13 , A tlf 

reported on all hands manv railwav lines wire in the hands of receivers and financial chaos 

Trcasurv in the ”* 

face This 
startling undi 
tion f aflairs 

drew ittuition 
onumir toth 
monvtarv jui 
tun ml was 

am mj anted bv 
rent vv id lal >u 
troubles Ttic 
gold rest r v c 
shrank ti mi h 
an tvttnt 
tlir iu li its liav 
mg 1 tn drawn 
up >n for ordi 
mrv t\j 

~~ -"*****] t,nt 11 *- v,Ul ' 1 

K 11 — - - - - - - J tion bt tame 

ext ninth sen 
mi But bv 
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The bombardment «' 
the Sou h Co o' n 
ol the Amc coo C vll ” 


THE FALL OF FORT SUMTER 

rlaoned by Federot 


, 12 h end H h of Ape I 1861 ■ 


thanks to the financial skill of Mr 
J Pierpont Morgan President Cleve- 
land was enabled to protect the 
Treasury and sustain the ratio be 
tween gold and silver coinage The 
Democratic party, however refused 
to see eye to eye with him m this 
measure 

Tor four scars did tills conditio 
ot financial depression continue and 
in the midst of it late in 1893 the 
Wilson Bill was presented to Con- 
gress-the leading features of which 
were the removal ot the tariff on 
many materials of manufacture 
such as iron ore wool coal sugar 
and lumber the reduction of many 
prohibitive rates and the substitu 
tion of duties according to tlieval 
ol the articles imported instead 

ot merely spec.Bc taxes The » 
was however so greatly a™ 0 


, the Amc «□ Cvll W.r UUS HOWCVCi av b— ' 

before it pissed as to be almost unrecognizable in its original torn, thanks to the opposition 0 

“ Att:ip S o,n. emerges ,1,. frs, foreign incident o, any 

Stat for several generations President Cleveland senoJly by the 

Venezuelan boundary question to Great Britain w i United States This Note sent 

government of that country IS was by the Leader and PCOpi« «• the ^ , auncll ed 

during the preliminary heat ot the eleetion of 1896 was considered “ ‘“„ s At this election the 

tor the purpose of securing to President Cleveland a strong backing at : t P “ ^ „ h0 uncom 

silver question was the important issue McKinley was "°™”» ,td ^ J d „ nl mi,ted coinage ol 

promisingly held to the gold standard the Democrat, were all tor the 
silver and gold at the legal — 

ratio of sixteen to one their 
nominee was \\ llham J Bryan 
but many of the business men 
in the Democratic ranks clung 
to the conception of a gold 
standard and did not relish 
the committal of their party to 
free silver Indeed thev went 
so far as to nominate General 
Palmer for the presidency on 
their own account It may be 
said that as a whole the agn 
cultural interests followed 
Brvan whereas urban districts 
voted for McKinley Mckinlcv 
was elected by a substantial 
majority A special session of 
Congress was called and the 



THE BATTLE OF FREDERICKSBURG ^ 

. IUel Ddtcmbf 1862. lb. FcArr-l lore. *^ rt GeM'’ 1 P ° 

ri 6 .l.u.h*r by h. . oo.l, .nircnc ImJ Cooled <rf. « 

Fredrricl.bu ( 
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Dingley Protective Tariff, which raised duties to their highest point, was passed on Jul) 24th 1897 
It was pointed out by the Republicans however, that these rates were a national asset as they might 
be lowered or abandoned should reciprocity treaties be entered into with other nations In fact 
several such treaties were signed, but were refused ratification by the Senate In 1900 the Republicans 
passed the Gold Standard Act which ensured the maintenance of gold coin and a gold reserve sufficient 
to redeem United States notes at the same time authorizing the sale of bonds which became necessary to 
fortify this reserve An organization of national banks was also inaugurated at this time in connection 
with this system In the decade pnor to 1900, the Trusts had grown immensely, and now flourished 
to the public detriment Under such men as Pierpont Morgan and Edward H Harnman railivaj 
financing reached a height of tyranny hitherto undreamed of but the country had entered upon a new 



Although Ike Confederate and Federal arm ca 
» |, on The northern foree swept all before lh. 
Kill ihe arr v»l of Confederate re nforcementa ' 


THE RETREAT AFTER THE BATTLE OF BULL RUN 

ederal arm es were almost numcr call? equal •> this battle the former was on Ihe defens ve and had • better 
all before them unt I they encountered General Stonewall Jacltaona brigade, wh eh held them In check 
lorcements These completely turned the stale and the Federal army utterly fouled, fled from the field 


time of prosperity, and. even allowing for the higher cost of living wages increased and labour was 
considerably better off than before 

With the 3 ear 1890 the entirely domestic epoch o! United States liistor) ma> be S3id to have come 
l -> a close Having driven its outposts to the far Pacific the countiy was now faced with several foreign 
problems of great difficulty and perplexity Among these was the problem of Chinese migration to the 
Pacific coast and. the cheapening of American labour the relation of the nation as a whole to the con 
struction of an inter-oceanic canal and the unrest in Cuba the last of the Spanish American colonies 
In 1878, the South American state of Colombia had granted a concession to a Trench company winch 
emplojed Le«seps the engineer ol the Suez Canal to construct a waterway through the IsUunus of 
Panama At this time President Ha>cs had registered an objection but through the disastrous fnlure 
of the Trench company in iSSS the idc.a of an isthmian watenva) was practical abandoned for the time 
being In 1SS9 the Samoan Wands were placed under the joint control of Great Britain German) and 
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the United StiU*» and tin yurs latir they were divided aiming these three Powers Tlieir ldvitntagi 
to Hie Amirinn Navy is a coiling station was very considerable Hit Hawaiian Islands too hiving «ct 
hj> i republican government drsirtd annexation by the United Slate* but this request « is refund by 
l’ri ldcnt Cleveland who took steps to n store Ilivvm to her original rulers As this was found unuorh 
able the islands were anmved in July 189^ 

It vv is impossible that the United States could ignore the political condition of Cuba which situated 
as it is commands practically aJJ North American relations with the Gulf of Mexico and its imm^hate 
vicinity and was held to menace the approach to the proposed isthmian canal When therefore a 
revolt broke out in 1895 against Spanish authority in Cuba great injury was experienced in commercial 
circles in the United States On the 15th of I ebruary 189S the United States battleship Main* was 
destroyed in Havana barlour by an explosion with the loss of two hundred and sixty six lives Ij was 
reported to the Navy Department that the explosion had been caused by an extenor mine On the 


THE SIEGE OF MCkSBURC 


VLl.bu., .„<! A-l . cd he Conleder.le. n In oh. n. . h. , whlcK ihe >>••'• ' G 1 * 1 'f I *" 

from hie h.x of common co w >n<f of cr . ee e. of mule I,.,, c. be eccd V cl.bu t *»h ch eurrendc e<f on <h* 3rd of 

2 C‘h of April President McKinley dispatched an ultimatum to the Spanish Government demanding the 
withdrawal of Spain from Cuba and requesting an answer not later than the 23rd of April The Sparu h 
Government immediately sent his passports to the American Minister at Madrid and declared war on 
the 2_|tb The American Government went actively to work It possessed a preponderance m Hrfic 
vessels of war but was a little inferior on paper ui torpedo craft and gunboats Admiral Ccrvcn o 
the Spanish Navy protested that the squadron lie commanded was going to its destruction hut ^ 
received peremptory orders to sail for Porto Rico and took 1 is way there accordingly Kev * ** 
in Florida is only about a hundred miles from Havana the objective of tl c United States army Jo 
from tl ere the North American forces might readily be launched against the Spaniards in Cuba >* 
it was es ential tint the contrd of the sea passage should first be gained Cuba was blocka ^ n 
Rear Admiral Sampson with the Isorth Atlantic squadron of twenty tight vessels Commww 
Di-wey with the Pacific squadron had orders to capture or destroy the Spanish fleet in the 
Arriving at tlie Philippines he found that the Spanish Admiral Montojo had anchored near "" 






THE BATTLE OF LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN 

on. dur n. be b. K «l Ch. ...... 1" wb K he F«3« .1 1 

. k,d ..d dl»n C..I B ... 23rd. 2-1 b 


W( . )|«k. .«<• 


db. 24 h Hooker .nd be men I om be Po om.e .rm, ■ SUt CCC(l d 

Steaming out to tut him off on the tollouing motmng he crept “ d ^£, 0 ' blarmg «w- k ’ 

first by long range gunnery and then by nearer action m reiluang tl m S p in, ^ ^ whKCM the 

and silencing the batteries at Calltt The American ships escaped practically , ook pm .*»»’ 

Spanish lost one hundred and sixty secen hilled and a large number Mounded Dc.ey 
of Ca\it6 and put its garrison on parole , n Cuba and about tU 

Meanwhile tic American arm> had si ellcd some earthworks a repu hcd AdimH 

beginning ol May had longht a slight action at Cirdeics Hi ninth ,h ' S . m f cd „„ tin ipH 1 of 
Sampson in search ol Cencra missed him en route to Santiago dc Cuba jeareh ot Centra 

May ivithout being sighted by a single Amcncan ics el Comma Ita ^Sd 1^ „ then »« 

was bidden by the haiy Department 10 look for tl.e S, amsh squadron S S aIlcr »inH 

but ns lie required coal he cabled that 1 = lound ,t impcns.blc to olicj order. < ^ , a,, in, I' 

brought much eritici m to bear upon him On the morning of tin. «l 1 1 1 esc 1 > 

cruisers oil Sanlugo lelicrc he 1 ad remained despite hls re usal to 11 J ,J, rocllr c „o decio' - ' 
attacked as well as the batteries wl ich assisted tl cm l ut at such long rat g , ist ru W* 

S i- arrnid a. Sanlrago on the Is, June 

to sink the collier Verna* across tl c narrow entrance channel with t ot jc of « 

found it impossible to escape u> 

Lie the Spanish lorces in pos-m beta .hen, 
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The war had aroused a truly patriotic spirit throughout the United States A first call was made 
for one hundred and twenty five thousand men and a second for seventy five thousand The regular 
army consisting as it did of under twenty eight thousand men and about one hundred and fourteen 
thousand militia was of course inadequate to the calls shortly to be made upon it but the ranks were 
filled up with extraordinary rapidity and by May nearly one hundred and twenty five thousand men 
had volunteered fm service In the beginning of June Admiral Sampson requested the dispatch of a 
land force for co operation and on the 29th of that month thirty two transports containing seventeen 
thousand troops arrived off Santiago They were under the command of General Shafter and included 
m their ranks was the first volunteer cavalry known as the Hough Riders commanded by Theodore 
Roosevelt The Spaniards made no opposition to their landing but they encountered a Spanish rear 
guard at Las Guasimas and a sharp action ensued when the enemy were driven back On July 1st 
a severe action was fought at El Caney near Santiago the Spanish garrison of which was either wiped 
out or captmed after a heroic resistance Another action vv as fought at San Juan Hill where without orders 
the United States troops suddenly advanced charged the Spanish position and earned it The severity 
of the conflict can be judged from the losses on both sides fifteen hundred out of fifteen thousand United 
States troops being put out of action and no less than fifty per cent of the Spaniards being killed or 
wounded On the 3rd of July a demand was *ent to the commander of Santiago to surrender with the 
alternative of a bombardment On the morning of the 3rd the Spanish ships came out of Santiago Ba\ 
and directed a heavy fire against the American vessels which hemmed them in Their marksmanship 






THE BATTUE Ot SI OTTSV LV \NI V 

Folowln. I fa. fa. lie ol ill. w Id. G .n . ..no .d . fl.nk mov«n.n low.rd. Spo . Cou I How* Bui fa. £««'**** ' 

a""" 1 u W ** t, ' , * bc, °"fa ^ m " n ' t b * * ° f * *** '■'* 1 M»t 10 h and I h 1864 ko h Mm ~ »*• n «^** j 1 ” 

ranks with disaslrt us effects The devastati n lad betn »> *,rcat tl at tin. general offeers in command 
united in urging the government to rem >vc th ir men from tuba 

Rumours tint a Spanish reserve squadron had been sent < ut from Spam to threaten the Nort 1 
Atmncin toast led to the dispatch oi the 1 astern Squadron under Commodore John C Watson uf 0 
was ordered to proceed to the Philipj ines tircatcnmg tin Spanish coast on the way md if J ° s<1 ’ ^ 
meeting and destroying the reserve squadr an On the n«v\s of the fall of Santiago however the Spa^ 
squadron turned back ami was heard of no more Dewtj Jiad reported tint although he c«ntro f* 
Manila in the Philippines lie had not sufficient men to hold the city and General Merritt m comma ^ 
of the Philippines expedition was dispatched to assist him with twenty thousand men lie first *> a 
winch wire sent in three separate bodies A combined assault on Manila bv tic United States a 
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JW*» l t »<<■ rood 

THE USS BROOKLYN 


TV Amn can navy came l» 1 o existence aKanly after iKe Declare 
tion el Independence and aa early aa 1775 Centre. « eutkonicd the 

her ability to place an efficient force m the field 1 
aroused considerable difference of opinion in gove 


and fleet took place on the 13th of August Vo 
great resistance was offered, and within one and a 
half hours the white flag of surrender was lioistetL 
The Americans in Cuba now prepared for the 
invasion of Porto Rico Numerous skirmishes were 
fought by v anous columns com erg ing on the place, 
but a peace protocol was signed on the 12th of 
August, and this was followed by an armistice 
Hostilities had lasted for one hundred and fourteen 
days the Americans had lost in killed only thirty 
officers and about four hundred and fifty men 
The deaths from disease were fifty-six in the navy 
and nearly two thousand in the army By the 
Treaty of Pans signed on the loth of December 
1898 Spain relinquished Cuba, and the United 
States agreed to establish an independent govern 
ment for the island , but Porto Rico, Guam and 
the Philippines were ceded outright to the United 
States which, however, agreed to pay twenty 
million dollars to Spain as a purchase price The 
war raised the prestige of the United States 
considerably , it gave her a stake in the Pacific 
which she had not really held before, and proved 
he precise status of the Philippine Islands however, 
nment circles and when an insurrection under the 


leadership of Aguinaldo broke out in the islands in February 1899 the necessity for taking measures 
of the strongest character pleaded by the Republicans was combated by the Democrats who ehvged 
them with Gesansm and Imperialism The question as to whether the Tihpinos were to be regarded a-. 


American citizens or otherwise was a burning one 


and it was thought that should these natives ac 
quire American citizenship the sugar growers of 
the United States might suffer from tlicir com 
petition It was not proposed hy the Foraker 
Act of 1900 to endow the T ihpinos with the pmi 
leges of American citizenship and it was held 
that a customs tanff might be imposed upon 
both exports and imports to and from the is 
lands But the decisions ol the courts upon 
tins matter were far from clear Hiving secured 
republican government in Cuba the United States 
in 1902 proclaimed a protectorate ovvr that island 
which at the same time would not dtstrov its 
independence 

In XtyOQ Uw Democrats once more nominated 
Bryan for the Presidency, the great plank of their 
platform bung an anti imperialistic one They also 
denounced the tariff and upheld the silver currency 
ideal McKinley was the nominee of the Republicans 
and lie was successful in his candidature by a viry 
considerable majority' , but at the commencement 
of his second term of office he was wounded by an 
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,.v. <— « 

the Union Theodore Roosevelt his Vw. p j 
who had commanded the Ron h M 
now automatically succeeded him He almost 

"Xtz n iT he r :r: y n ° “ s ™ 

A menean Republic of Venezuela IIT de^dT 

republic against punishment if it did not meet its 1, abilities Upon r ^ a - not SMranl '»= that 
aking joint action against Venezuela the United States u,terveJri"rf Gem,a "J' and Italy 

Obtained a promise from the South American republic to satisfy the Fn dlp] ™ a " cal| y ■» »9<« and 
Roosevelt had shown himself no stickler for the upholding of fuch an a ? P ° wers Thus President 

Doctrine so long as it merely served to cloak the misdeeds of Z T “““* “ ,he Monroe 
brought about a conference between Russia and Japan which mf/ 0 ''™’ 1 Sta,e ,n *9°5 he 


ROOSEVELTS ROUGH RIDERS 

Sp« n Minted the mi tude of tKe Un ed St.te. dun r 
bl ° Wn ' up o! lK * U SS 


conference between Russia and Japan which end P / S * 3te In J 9°5 he 

countries after the sanguinary conflict which had raged between them and !T *? ann B pe3CC to these 
the hands of the Hague Tribunal in its pacific work I„ America h i h‘ * grea,ly 5tre ngthened 
matic discussion with Canada on the Alaskan boundary List, on but » SUCCeSsfuI ” her d 'P'° 
for President Roosevelt and h,s people for it was grea,er tr,um P h was m sight 

under his administration that the isthmian canal 
question was finally settled and a real beginning 
made upon the construction of ihe great waterway 
which was to join the Atlantic to the Pacific 


By the Hay Pauncefote Treaty of 1901 Great i 
Britain withdrew her objections to the construction 
of a canal by the United States in Central America 
•tnd the fortification of such a waterway The 
several advantages of the Nicaraguan and Panama 
routes were considered and the commission to which * 

the matter had been delegated reported in favour of 
the former but as it was understood that the Pana 
ma Company offered better terms for the acquire 
ment of their route the Spooner Law was enacted 
in June 1902 by which the property and right of 
control of the Panama Company w ere purcha«cd for 
forty million dollars from the Colombian Govern 
ment But Colombia declined to ratify the treaty 
and an insurrection broke out in Panama in Nov cm 
bcr x 9°3 The Republic of Panama declared its 
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independence of Colombia was recognized and a 
treaty negotiated with it by which the Lmted 
States paid ten million dollars with an annuity of 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars to begin 
ten years liter at the same tune guaranteeing its 
independence The work of excavation was begun 
m 1907 

The business of pacifying the Philippines had 
been commenced in 1901 On the occupation of 
Cavite by the Americans and the destruction of 
Spanish prestige insurrections began in nearly 
every Philippine province against American rule 
Aguinaldo who had assisted the United States 
against the Spaniards was refused admittance to 
Manila by General Mcmtt and this created a 
feeling of deep resentment among the Filipinos 
who held a convention and adopted a constitu 
tion Widespread anarchy followed this measure 
bands of brigands flooded the country and on the 
4th of February 1899 hostilities broke out be 
tween the Americans and the Fihpmos Although sixty thousand American troops were drafted 
to the islands the struggle was of the most desperate and sanguinary character Operating in the 
most difficult country the war was prolonged because of this for two or three years but with the 
capture of Aguinaldo m March 1901 resistance became feeble and gradually died out Mr Taft 
was appointed civil governor and he convened the first Philippine Assembly in October 1907 

The commencement of President Roosevelt s term of office was overshadowed by the question of the 
position of the enormous trusts and corporations such as the Stand ird Oil Trust the Carnegie Trust the 
United States Steel Corporation and the Northern Securities Company The new President had 
registered lus determination to at least examine the problems presented by the rise of these immense 
interests and in 1903 the Attornev General was instructed to bring suit to dissolve the Northern 
Securities Company — the plea being that it was 1 
later days had been to encourage the state control 
of these vast combinations Labour legislation was 
by no means neglected and arbitration was brought 
to bear in several difficult issues between capital 
\nd industry At the election of 1904 tin jtpu 
lanty of President Roosevelt was put to the test 
and he w as returned by tl c unprecedented popular 
majority of two and a half millions In his second 
administration Mr Roosevelt attempted to dnvc 
home his ideals with too great force with the result 
tint he lost control of his party organization in Con 
gross \n insurrection in Cuba in 1906 was allayed 
bv Mr Taft then Secretary of \\ ir who restored 
order In this year too a ehsastrous earthquake 
practically destroy ed the city of S m Trancisco The 
Pacific coast was agitated by the pr >blem of Japan 
esc immigration and the presence of Japanese in the 
public schools Amencin parents disliked that 
thetr children should attend the same educational 
institutions as the Japanese and by the Immigration 


combination restraining trade The tcmlcncv in 
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WASHINGTON VOLUNTEERS IN ACTION 


A Span ih squadron try nr to escape from San efo, wu u tcrly 
dtalreytd by tba Ann tan blotkadlnx lore*, and ih» c to] Sant »ju 
aurrendend on the 1$ h of July '896 
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Act of February 1907 it was 
enacted that entrance to the 
United States was to be pro 
hibited to persons w ho arrived 
within its boundaries by way 
of neighbouring countries and 
who held passports issued 
bj a foreign government 
Japan also discouraged its 
citizens from migrating direct 
ly to the United States The 
American navy was received 
in. a most friendly manner by 
the Japanese during a visit 
which it paid to their waters 
and the strain consequent 
upon a rather dangerous 
situation was past for the 
moment 

Business conditions were 
a little unsettled during 1906 
and in 1907 a panic com 
mencing with the failure to 



BENJAMIN HARRISON 
Btnjtm a H.rt -on (18)3 1901) Pre. dent 
Un led Slate* H • adm n • ral on lelt iSe coi 
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combine certain groups of 
banks and copper interests 
and the collapse of the 
Knickerbocker Trust Com 
pany caused considerable 
confusion But the ability of 

Mr Pierpont Morgan and 
those connected with him car 
ried the national financial m 
teres ts into smoother water 
Mr Roosevelt announced 
that he did not desire re 
nomination for the cam 
paign of 1908 and Mr 
Taft was nominated for 
the presidency through his 
influence The Democrats 
once more selected William 
J Brjan as their candi 
date but Mr Taft was 
elected b> a very large 
majority A new party 
the Progressive Republicans 


sprang up m the Middle West and showed considerable hostility to Mr Taft s policy allying themselves 
with the Democrats and by force of numbers taking the control out of the hands of the popular leaders 
in the Senate Mr Roosevelt who had been lion hunting in Africa returned at this juncture but it 
was not until the middle of 1910 that he pronounced m favour of the progressive elements in Congress 
and unhesitating!} denounced the special interests which up to this time had had such a tremendous 

control in Amen 

can political life 
Afr Roosevelt 
directed all his 
efforts to crush 
ing the great 
Trust interests 
Later a rupture 
occurred betw een 
him and his old 
c o 11 eague Mr 
Taft uponseier 
al questions of 
policj butclm.fi} 
regardin 0 the e\ 
tremc measure «; 
which Mr Roo-e 
\eltde*irtd to be 
brought to bear 

upon the Trust william m*wM-EY 

interests to force wuum is4»wa . 

quitb their gnp u* CruuK 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
Thiodorr Rooi«v*ll born In 1858 rolled i 
landed * corpi of Rou*K Rldera In the Cuban \ 
.. President of the United Statea. 1898 1900 


was remarkable as the centen- 
ary of Anglo-Amencan peace, 
and it also witnessed the 
formal opening of the Panama 
Canal when President Wilson 
by the aid of electrical con- 
nection between V ashwgton 
and the canal finally ex 
ploded and destroyed the last 
barrier between the waters of 
the Atlantic and the Pacific 
This epoch making exent 
closed one of the most 
marvellous chapters in the 
history of human engineering , 
to achieve which almost 
superhuman endurance and 
skill had been required 
Under the chief directorship 
of Colonel Goethals the great 
isthmian waterway had been 
planned and earned out m 


In 1912 the territory of 
Arizona was admitted to the 
Union as a state Commer- 
cial society was greatly dis 
tressed by the allegations 
made against the Standard Oil 
Company which caused some 
thing of a panic in certain 
quarters Anti Trust prose 
cutions were rife and Mr 
Roosevelt continued to write 
and speak forcibly in connec 
tion with these The British 
Government formally pro 
tested against the fortification 
of the Panama Canal but 
without any very definite 
result In 1913 another Pre 
sidential election was held 
and Mr Wilson was elected 
with Mr, William J Bryan as 

Secretary of State This year ,hc Un “' <, ' 8 '" > ,vuu Pla 'I n ^at a iockrandthe d.fli 

the short space of six years Enormous dams had been dug to serve the several great lo ^ 

culties arising from landslides had been cleverly surmounted What w as almost as marve d 

through which the canal flowed had been finally freed of the deadly species of mosquito wh p aina 
low fever and this had only been accomplished after practically every body of standing wa f ffl 

had been dispersed or sterilized The canal is a monument of American genius and endura nng 

the year trouble arose with Mexico and American troops were landed in several ports of Hie * d t(> 

republic for the purpose of safeguarding the property of their nationals This brief sketch has a ■ . ^ 

trace the rise of the American nation from small colonial beginnings to the heights of popul ar ^ p 

— she has now at 1 — — 

tamed Tew na 
tions hav e wield 
ed their power 
so wisely and so 
generously on the 
whole The his 
toryof thcUmtcd 
States his been 
marked by pa 
tnotism at home 
and moderation 
abroad and the 
evolution of the 
great republic 
lias been distin 
giushcd and built 
up by the best 
.1 ILL, AM H TAFT qualities and Alt 

w Ilium T.lu b*» l» 1857 w *‘ 

pu»„,~ 1.1 — ja 
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DATES OF MEXICAN AND CENTRAL AMERICAN HISTORY 


Pre-Columbian 


496 (») 
M 6JS 
7jt P) 

,a.?j 


Chief Events 


Settlement ol Tutal JCius at Chichen I tea 
Chiehen Itza destroyed 
Foundation of Tollac 
. Fbrmattoa of League of Mayapan 
Aztecs leave "Alt Ian ” 

| invasion of May a pan 
[ Aztecs found Mexico 
I Montezuma I begins to reign 
Axayacatl begins to reign 
I Montezuma IJ begins to reign 


z8z9 New Granada proclaims it 

iSio Guatemala proclaims its in 

«8Z2 Mexico Iturblde called to the throne 
*8*3 „ Abdication of fturbide 

1824 m Republic proclaimed 

, Santa Anna dictator 

s8j 7 Guatemala Overthrow of Liberals by Carrera 
*?< 2 Union of Central American republics (excepting Costa Rica) 

1845 1 Dissolution of the Union 

1846-1848 1 Mexico War with United States. 

is«n Signature of the Clayton Eulwer Treaty between Great Britain 
inter -oceanic canal Honduras Salvador and Nicaragua c< 
armies defeated by the Guatemalans 
j Mexico Maximilian proclaimed emperor French Intervention 
<867 [ , Maximilian executed 

JB71 Honduras V> ar with Guatemala 

1875 Nicaragua Difficulty with Germany 

*877 Mexico Porfino Diaz President 

I IS93-MOS I Honduras Outbieaks of C11 if war 

, Nicaragua Revolution 

„ Presidency of Zelaya 

Costa Rica Boundary question with Panama decided by arbitration 


United States relati 


Salvador, Honduras and Guatemala engaged 11 
Honduras \\ ar with Nicaragua 
Mexico Diaz forced to quit the country 
„ Civil war (m progress) 

, Assassination of President Made.ro 
(July and) Death ofeX President Diaz, at Paris 


r which was shortly sellled by arbitration 


Colonial 


DATES OF SOUTH AMERICAN HISTORY 


1 $ 


Paraguay discovered by Cabot 
Chile invaded by Spaniards 
Brazil Arrival ol French Protestant immigrants 
Paraguay Present boundaries fixed 
Chile made a colony of Spain 
Ecuador Quito attached to Santa F* 

„ Annexed by pern 
Uruguay Conquest by Spanish Jesuits 
Paraguay Pacts ceded to Portugal 
Brazil Jesuits expelled 


Colombia Bolivar threw oL 
X enerucla Struggle wilta Spam 
Ecuador declares independence 
Peru Spain defeated »t Battle o 
Bolivia Independence declared 


n Ecuados and Pern Uruguay bed 


Colombia Civil war 
X enezurta Revolution 
Montevideo Siege of 
Grenadine Confederation established 


olombia Republic ot United States of instituted- Argentina Inti 
Irani and Argentina Mar with Paraguay Paraguay Battle of A 


rt^ftmrrtUa incident 

\ enezuela Dispute regarding British Guiana boundao 
.. Castro became President 
Chile- Argentina bounlary feud settled by Btium 




CHAPTER \XXVIII 

THE CENTRAL AMERICANS By LEWIS SPENCE M A 

THE MAX \ 

The Maya race of Central America occupying the territory from the southern boundaries of the P re5 ^ 
Mexican republic to the marshes of Nicaragua exhibited the highest condition of civilization among ‘ 
aboriginal races of America The exact place of their origin remains obscure on the one hand * e > 
have but little linguistic affinity with the Mexican races to the north nor do they show any n,a ^ 
resemblances to those of the South American continent Many Americanists have seen in them 
Toltecs who quitted the valley of Mexico because of the incursions of the barbarous Naliua peoples a ” 
who retreating before those rude incomers settled m the wildernesses of \ucatan the uplands of ,ua 
mala and the richer territories of Soconusco and Camptachy Be that as it may no general cons ? 
of opinion has been armed at regarding the unity or otherwise of the Maya race Native ra 
tells of almost innumerable migrations and race movements while linguistic evidence displays a 
seventeen different dialects spoken by the various branches of the Maya stock With < ^ 0C J , ^ MCO 
evidence apart from mere tradition we arc perhaps a little better provided than in the case o ^ 
but, such as it is it consists chiefly of matter more strictly mythical than historical The 
of Clnlam Balam ' contain scattered notices of Maya history probably rescued from oral utiera ^ 
The ‘ Book of the Kakclnquels ' is more extended m its exact references but scarcely less o»s 
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perhaps the most enlightening natue chronicle is the Popol Vuh or Record of tile CommumtJ which 
contains the my thic and heroic sagas of the Riche people of Guatemala Beginning v. ith an account of the 
making of the world and of mankind the destruction of the earth giants and other obviously mythical 
matters the Popol Vuh in its second and third books furnishes us with an account of the racial wander 
mgs of the peoples of Maya stock References in this account to a time when the sun was not yet visible 
in the heavens and to later periods when he was seen dimly and afterwards in his full strength might 
lead to the conclusion that the story relates the }ourne> of the race from a colder northern climate to the 
sunny south In any case it is in agreement in this respect with other American sagas notably the 
Waltam Olum of the Lem !enap£ Indians of North America which describes a similar migration 
On the occupation of Central America by Cortes the Maya power speedily fell before the Spanish 
onslaught owing to the manner in which internecine dissension had long weakened the native races 
but it is i mistal e to suppose that the aboriginal peoples of Central America had entered upon a condition 
of rapid decline prior to 
the Spanish invasion If 
they presented no united 
front to Cortes as did the 
peoples of the more central 
portion of the Mexican v al 
ley they were if decadent 
at least still in the enjoy 
ment of the cw lhzation 
they had built up through 
long generations and it is 
quite a mistake to suppose 
that their temples and 
palaces were already de 
serted and their royal and 
ecclesiastical institutions 
abandoned Tar from this 
being the case the rulers 
of the several Maya states 
were in active government 
at the time of Cortes s in 
vasion and the circum 
stance that numerous May a 
temples were built subsi 
quent to the entrmce of 
the Spaniards into the 
country is sufficient to dis- 
prove the oft repeated 
statement tint the Span 
iards entered upon the pos 
session of a lountrv littered 
with magnifier nt rums and 
an abject people who pos 
scs*ed onh the memories 
of a \ anished glory True 
the Maya were not p crimp- 
at the same height of cul 
tun. as thev had been 
sev eral gencrationspreviou 
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to the advent of the Spaniards but that is not to 
say that they were in the last stages of national 
and social disintegration 

Searching for the facts of Maya history among 
the native records already alluded to and in such 
Spanish works as the books of Bishop Landa ana 
Cogolludo we encounter much contradictory matter 
and although systems of dating events m Maya 
history have been attempted they have not so far 
led to any very encouraging results One date in 
Maya history the death of a person named Ahpula 
is at least fixed and this is stated to have occurred 
in 1586 Tradition on the other hand gives us as 
the commencement of Maya history proper tie 
peopling of Yucatan by two separate bodies ol 
immigrants one which came from the west un er 
Kukulkan and the other from the east under a 
certain Itzamna The first mentioned personage 
figures in Mexican myth as Quetzalcoatl who was 
afterwards deified The followers of Itzamna are 
said to have built the city of Cluchen Itza wher 
strangely enough Kukulkan is said to h®'® 
for a space his band later building the city of Ma> 
pan where he afterwards took up his a «- 
Around this city other centres sprang up an 


EL CASTILLO CHICHEN ITZA 

The eh <1 wonder of Ch «ho 1 ». U .he 1 c««l < p» em d temple 
El Co. 1U Pneete end v mo poooed down he 0 epo on he war 

time a confederacy of these was established This 
was joined by a third body of immigrants known as 
theTutul Xms who entered Yucatan from the south 
under the leadership of one Holon Chantepeuh The 
date given for this event is the year 496 ad Tor 
some obscure reason the city of Chichen Itza was 
destroyed and this necessitated the removal of the 
Tutul Xius to Champoton where say the native re- 
cords they abode for nearly tw o and a half centuries 
But the memory of their first settlement had cv idently 
not been lost for at the end of this period they re- 
turned to the site of the ruined city of Chichen Itza 
and rebuilding it settled there once again A scion of 
their royal house Alizuitok also founded the city of 
Uxmal towards the end of the tenth century Shortly 
after this the several Maya cities resolved upon the 
formation of a league the federal capital of which was 

nominally Mayapan but after two hundred years of |TZA 

political cohesion the various cities forming this asso- carvinc of jaguar. 

ciation fell away from the centra! power The reason ^ X t‘ ^V iTh' 

for their so doing wa- probably that the family of tin. „ .w 
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Cocomes who at that time were paramount m Mayapan exercised such an oppressive rule over their 
allies whom they coerced by means of Mexican mercenaries that the other cities of the league revolted 
from the central authority whose exactions in the way of tribute they refused to meet Accounts of this 
revolution are obscure but it seems that Chac \ib the ruler of Chichen Itza had been driven from 
office by the tyranny of Hunac Eel the head of the confederacy and prince of Ala japan It would 
also appear that the population of the city of Chichen Itza were driven from their homes The Maya 
could not stand against the Mexican mercenaries who possessed the bow and arrow a weapon of 
which at that tune the Maya knew nothing These events occurred about the end of the twelfth 
century but revenge was brooding in the hearts of the people of Chichen Itza and nearlj a hundred 
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THE OVERTHROW OF CHICHEV ITZA 


vears later a general rising was directed against Majapan and its ruler and most of hi> sons were 
slaughtered One son who survived with those of the Cocomes who remained founded a city at 
Sotuta while the Tutul \ius betook themselves to the citj of Mam 

About this time the new and powerful family of the Chel made Itzamal near the coast their 
capital Plagues and wars m succession served to devastate the populace and thoe causes pro- 
bably contributed to the decadence of Alaya civilization The Tutul \ius desired to betake them 
selves once more to Chichen Itza for the performance of certain rites and the Cocomes made a show 
of permitting them to pass through their temtorv on that account but an ambu h was laid for them 
and thev were slaughtered to a man This la«t incident appears to have taktn place on the cu t f the 
Spanish invasion 
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THE GOVERNORS PALACE. UXMAL 
\y «i «Ke Mojo. n ill* olal* of Yucatan (wnm In 


Tlic latter part of the 
Popol Vuh " provides cer- 
tain data concerning the Kiche 
of Guatemala, a tribe allied to 
the Maya When the histone 
period of thts people emerges 
from myth, \\c read of man) 
encounters between them and 
their neighbours the Kakchi 
quel and Rabinal, whose coun 
try they arc said to have 
colonized and occupied The 
most renowned of their rulers 
was undoubtedly Quicab whose 
sons revolted from lum and 
from tins lime Kiche domina 
tion in the conquered tomtom* 
seems to have waned 

The annals of the Kihchi 
quel like the " Topol Vuh. 
commence in mvth, and their 

mo .. « n,U vlructurc .1 .. land n America ear ly migrations arc TCCOlinW 

Like the Aztecs of Mexico they fell into bondage their oppressor being one Tepcuh King of Kauke w^ 
was probably a Kiche monarch Perhaps through the craft of thur Kiche ruler, the ha c uq 
greatly subdn ided into small bands ruled by petty chieftains but under the reign of Quica ’ ^ 

alluded to as a ruler of the Kiche the Kakclnqucl revolted and were restored to their original int ^ t<J 
finally defeating the Kiche in a desperate engagement and capturing tlieir leaders . but they . niar <K 
Imc successfully consolidated their own power as revolts were frequent until the arrival of > c 1 ^ 

The archeology of the Mava race is a subject of the most intense and enthralling mterc 

ruins of their imposing an 
beautiful architecture «" c ' 
artistic pottery, jew elk O an 
has reliefs cnriclied with 
most fantastic symbolwu a" 
surrounded by mysterious * 
gcud and story. must tvtr 
ie strongest fascination 
the lustonm the antique*" 
and the person of imagm 
temperament , and if 1,0 ,n ^ 
extended account of this 
derfut people c in be P r ®' “ ‘ 
here .t.sduetothedifficnUv 
of the subject »hichiU‘»P f 
sent state scarcely J'^’ ^ 

popular treatment 
comparative!! brief comp ' 

tiif vzrrc-v 
Ah, ImlorJ »h.cl. 
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of the Aztec race is doomed to failure in view of a dearth of written sources regarding that people 
unparalleled in the history of any other race civ llized or semi civilized with perhaps the exception of the 
Incan Peruvians The value of tradition at, an adjunct to history is nowhere better exemplified than 
in its connection with the great Raima race from which sprung that mysterious Aztec people who founded 
the lacustrine city of Tenochtitlan or as it is now called from one of the sub names of its war god 
Mexico Tradition is buttressed by probability m the assertion that the Rahua race had its origin on 
the shores of British Columbia whence it migrated by way of the Rocky Mountain Range to its present 
seat on the Mexican plateau or perhaps lil e other seafaring people found its way southward along the 
west coast of the American continent However that may be the art speech and ethnic appearance of 
the native Mexicans closely approximate to those of the inhabitants of the British Columbian region 



But a race of still greater antiquity and higher civilization held possession of the uplands of Mexico at 
the period when the \ahua arrived there a date winch may be fixed at about the beginning of the 
eleventh century These are alluded to by \mencan historians as the Toltccs a people who according 
to the remnants of tradition which we po sess concerning them were considerably advanced m the arts 
of architecture sculpture and pottery the manufacture of jewellery and design in feaf her work T! < 
metropolis of this ancient race was the cit\ of Tollan wl ere excavation has discovered arcl itectural nuns 
singularly individual and artistic in character Descended frtm a long line of mvthical monarch Us 
rulers it is <aid had to contend not only with the attacks of tie birlar us \ibin 1 ut al o with inter 
necine strife the struggle finallv culminating m the fall of Tollan ujth its glittering f alaecs and kingly 
halls tapestried with the glovvuv plumage of tnjtcal bud* But not even the ixhtical <vertlrm of 
tins anennt civilization sufficed to glut the ire of the savage invaders who did not stav their hand until 
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every individual of Toltec blood was slain or driven into exik A veil is drawn over the fate of the«e 
emigrants but it is supposed that they found their way into the wildernesses of Yucatan where they 
founded the civilization winch has left so many rthes in the shape of ruined temples and cirven mono 
hths It is unnecessary to say that in the absence of proper documentary evidence such statements as 
these which constantly' recur in the picturesque pages of Spanish historians must be accepted with the 
greatest possible reserve But that the ruined palaces of TolUn were the work of a race superior to the 
invading \ahua there is no reason to doubt and the persistent nature of the tradition which tells of the 
overthrow of the Tol tec city has strengthened many historians in the opinion that a more cultured race 
existed in Mexico prior to the incoming of the \ahui 

Subsequent to the overthrow of the Toltecs we find the Acolfmans the supreme rufers on the Mexican 



plateau Piolon^etl ami sangmn ir> wars wax engigcd m l ctwnn the various tribes for predominance 
in the country surrounding the laic ol Tcxcum and from those dre irv scuOlings there finallv cmtrge < 
t«x» great rival cities Azcapozalcn and Texcuio between whom such a feud existed as could onh 1* 
terminated t>\ tin complete destruction of one or other 1 lie v rmktta fav oured Tv \cuco the inhabit a" 1 * 
of which slowly hut surclv amved at a pitch of avalization and refinement which if we are tocndit tK 
least unlikely assertions of native historians surpassed tint Toltec culture in which it had iK oru ,n 
Its palaces aqueducts and baths wen. wt are told the may and admiration of all the surrounding cd 1,5 
Imvhr the enlightened reign of Nezihvnlcoyotl it flouridivd excei dingly That monarch himself a p** 
<0 encouraged the btirary art that hit court was thronged with v cr-e- makers and philosophers 1° 1 
younger years ht- had passed through a period of strenuous adventure and hardship which in manv '' 
find, 1 parallel in the career of Prince Charles 1 dward Stuart Ht had witnessed the cruel assi sina h 
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of Ins father by the turbulent 
chiefs of sc\eral surrounding 

cities and after dwelling m the 

cold shades of exile, was hunted 
from place to place bj eager 
enemies, from whom he was 
rescued on se\ cral occasions by 
circumstances which appear 
almost miraculous He was 
enabled by his personal ad 
dress no less than by his good 
fortune once more to regain 
the throne of his father from 
hich he directed a mild and 
paternal rule 

It was this city which was 
gi\ en up as a spoil to the incom 
mg Aztecs who were probably 
so called from the Nahua word 
for a crane because of the cir 
cumstancc that they dwelt on 
the marshy flats on the western 
shore of the lake of Texcuco At this period probably about the last quarter of the fourteenth cent "^ 
the Aztecs were as a race the serfs of an allied people the Tecpanecs who employed them 
cenanes but who found them so fierce and truculent that at length when they claimed the city o c 
a» a prey they had neither the strength nor the determination to gainsay them Enriching t ,eir ^ 
rather miserable village of Tenochtitlan (Mexico) from the spoil of Texcuco they greatly ,ni P r0 ' ^ 
and gradually grew so wealthv and powerful that at length they applied to thur ov erlords the cep ^ 
for permission to build an aqueduct from the shore to thur lacustrine citv so that they might ><- P r 

with a water supply *" 

1 request the Tccpanccs refuse 

and attempted to i' 0 1 
Mexico boycotting its g° ocl> 
and forbidding intercom •- 
with its people This policy 
irritation could only en ‘ 
one way A fierce and 
gumary content ended W ^ 
complete discomfiture 

After this event 




Tccpanccs . 

vvl icli probably took 1 
about they tar 14 ^ ‘he \ 


valley. 


which 
I nid» 


Mexican 

piecemeal into their 
By the time of Montczum 
,hcj Ind mtad cl'nJ ; 
their lemtone* 

• to the 


limits of the present rcp«i 


This monarch came 
throne in the yiir 144° 


The 
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early years of his reign were occupied with a series of wars against the Chalcans, a people inhabiting a 
city to the south west of the lake of Texcuco These hostilities are said to have been carried on for the 
purpose of obtaining a supply of victims for his coronation ceremony. He pushed the Aztec arms to all 
points of the compass, and it was to his initiative in this respect that the Aztec name was so greatly 
dreaded m the valley of Mexico But his rule was marked by frequent revolts at home, and certain of 
his enemies, especially the Tiaxcalans, who inhabited a district much further to the south west of the 
lake of Texcuco than any of the other communities hitherto alluded to caused him infinite trouble 
Indeed, a blood feud of the most terrible description commenced between the two peoples, and was only 
ended by the advent of the Spaniards The object of this strife was to obtain sacrificial victims for 
the respective altars of the Aztec and Tlaxc&Itec v,ar-gods so that the warfare their votaries engaged 
in consisted, not in slaying each other, but in capturing prisoners In a reign of less than thirty years 

to guard against in- 
undation He was 
succeeded by his son 
Axavacatl, who in 
1473 discov ered a plot 
to dethrone him be- 
tween the people of 
Tlaltelolco and Chaleo 
He stormed the former 
of those cities and 
slew its king He 
sent an expedition 
against the Zapotccs to 
the south, penetrating 


Monte zuma I 
succeeded in ex- 
tending the influ- 
ence of Mexico 
from the Mexican 
Gulf on the east 
to the valley of 
Toluca on the 
west He it was 
also, who con- 
structed a mighty 
dam across the 
lake before the 
city of Mexico 



RITUAL. MASKS AND SACRIFICIAL KNIFE 
I ? er ,n* up liumin b-mn to the vonou« deitic* »nd the ti 


e\ en be>ond the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and probablj laid under tribute the rich terntorj of Soconusco 
Tizoc, his successor who died m 1483 still further widened the sphere of Aztec conquest as did Auitzotl, 
who like Axajacatl defeated the Zapotecs in man> encounters, and penetrated Chiapas and certain 
parts of Guatemala Auitzotl completed the great pvramid temple of Huitzilopochth the Aztec god of 
war and constructed an aqueduct which supplied water from Covacan 

In lus reign the citj of Mexico was almost overwhelmed bj a great inundation and the ground floor of 
a building in which he was at the time having become flooded he was in the act of escaping when he 
struck lus head against the lintel and injured himself that he afterward- d!cd from the effect* of the 
wound In 1503 he was succeeded bv Montezuma II who added sacerdotal to mihtin experience His 
policv with regard to the riv al tribe* of the .Mexican \ allev wa* a v igorou s one Utcr quelling a rebellion 
among the Zapotec* and other people* of the south he earned on a vigorou* campaign agun-t the TJav 
caltec- It i* strange to observe how rapidlv this strong personatitv who had done more than anj other 
Mexican monarch to emphasize the hmgh power and state deteriorated when brought face to face with 
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European enemies Before quitting Mexican aboriginal history it will be interesting to glance briefly 
at the gloom y anti picturesque religion of this people who at the period of the athent of the Spaniards 
were rapidly evolving towards something approaching civilization Their worship circled principally 
around the figures of the gods Tczcathpoca anti Huitzilopoclitli The former was the great god of the 
, and moisture 

air or wind 

from whom 
emanated all 
human breath 
and life and 
who in later 
tunes usurped 
the functions 
of many of the 
lesser gods 
being regarded 
m his higher 
attributes as a 
god of justice 
and righteous 
ness Huitzi 
lopochth was 
god of w ar 
and tribal god 
of the Aztees 
but he ilaO 
had an agn 
eultural signi 
ficance in vir 
tuc of his 
possession of 
the Lightning 
spe ir wlmh 
gave him prt 
dominance 
over the thun 
derstorm and 
therefore over 
the crops The 
great pyramid 
temple of 
Mexico was 
tit cheated to 
Ins s c r \ ice 
Tlatoe was the 
god of 

Spaniards under Cortes in 1520 Rapidly subduing the Mcxicm* chiefly through the u 

received from their Tlaxcaltcc enemas and the circumstance that Montezuma II through 
dread refrained from combating one whom he regarded as a god or the eniiss iry of a god O ^ n f or ttinah 
the country into provinces and it speedily became a flourishing Spam h colonv The interest 
natives were ground down as peons or <erf> and rev olts wire not infrequent There is hut 1 ^ ^ ar) <! 
in the period of colonial history, which resolves itself into a chronicle of the jealousies of vice 
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ecclesiastics The treat t-vent of the eighteenth century was tlie expulsion of tlie Jesuits from Mexico 
101767 under orders from Charles III of Spam In 1786 twelve Inlendenaas were formed the bases of 
the modern states of Mexico During the end of the eighteenth century there were widespread con 
spiracies against Spanish authority followed in iSxo by a violent revolution led by Hidalgo a parish 
priest The rex olutmnists were defeated in 1811 at Calderon and tlicir leaders executed The mo\ emeiu 
was however continued by Morelos vvbo convoked a congress and issued a constitution , but lie also w*s 
captured and executed m 1815 Constitutional disturbances in Spain however alarmed the Conservative 
element in Mexico, and these trembling for their privileges placed at their head Augustin dc Iturbid^ 
and rev oltcd against the Spanish pow cr Joining himself to Guerrero the last of the popular rev olutionist$ 
Iturbide issued a constitution called The Plan of Iguata and the first Mexican Congress met in 182^ 
shortly after which Iturbide was crowned Emperor of Mexico But he soon came into conflict with lis 



lhs' 


Congress and was nmptlkd to abdi ate in \pnl 1S23 Hl was deported to Italj but returned aim ^ 
immediate!} and was executed The liberal element now adopted a constitution modelled on tha 
the United States but interim me strife disturbed Mexico for at least a generation subsequent *° 

In \ French fleet blockaded the Mexican coast bccaus of the pillage of foreign shops in Mexico * ^ 
and bombarded the forms, » f San Juan dc l lua off \cra Cruz President Santa Anna patched 
peace but further complications were toward with the l nited States man} citizens of winch had « ^ 
in Texas which declared its uuUpend nee Santa Annas m inagement of tl is questnn resulted^ 1 * ^ 
downfall in 1844 and in the following vear a war was precipitated between Mexico and the United ^ 
xi Inch lasted for two jears and culminated in Hie capture of Mexico Cil} c n September 13th 
result Texas New Mexico anel Lpper California were ceded to the United States m return for a (or 
of fifteen million dollars In 1S53 Santa \nna was re-called and issued a decree making luni'clf K j j e 
with the title of Sx rene Highness but his depo itionwas d maneltd b} a section of the arm> 
was forced to leave the count r} in the following vear Benito Juarer a priest who turned }>ni 
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promulgated sweeping re 
farms among the clergy in 
1855 with the result that the 
ecclesiastical party fomented 
a rising For three years 
Mexico was a prey to civil 
war between two rival gov 
ernments- — the Republicans 
under Juarez and the Reac 
tionanes under Zuloaga and 
afterwards Miramon The 
Juansts were defeated at 
Mexico in October 1858 and 
April 1859 and their officers 
who had surrendered were 
shot order of Miramon 
But the Juarists gained in 
power However outside in 
fluences began to bear on 
Mexico In i860 the Juansts 
entered Mexico City but 
Trancemterv enedon theplea 
that French bondholders in 
Mexico were being treated 



Ben o }ua « <1806 1872) become p e. dent of Mcx co 
n 1861 H 0 power woe eel pied du n* he wor w h 
Fronce n 1866 but be re-en e ed Me* o C y P co den 
n 1867 ond wo« dec ed ■ n n 187} 


unfairly and troops w ere sent 
from France At first they 
were checked The Mexicans 
offered the crown to Maxi 
mihan of Austria who ac 
cepted it but the new em 
pire was unstable from the 
first and Maximilian s ideas 
were too liberal for the clen 
cal party The nativ c party 
proved much too strong for 
him and although Oaxaca 
capitulated to Bazame 
guerilla bands sprang up on 
all sides and did great 
execution upon the French 
In October 1863 Maxi 
mihan declared the whole 
Juarist party guerillas to 
be shot upon capture He 
attempted to make fur 
ther capita! with the 
clerical party and showed 
some hostility to the French 
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PORFIRIO DIAZ 


Pwfiro D u <18M> I'm wm p>a den. ol Mu co 1877 1911 

Under I. » rule ll>e count y prcepcred exceed nil* un I 1910 or Ken 
Muuirtcl on .nd not I ul XU (c b.ote out .ten. end Dei wee 
forced to leeve Mexico 

of the aged president the assassination of Madero 
and the horrors of internecine strife which it the 
time of wntine, haw but tittle abahd 

Till lt\TI VlVLVNs 

Tiie name (luatemda was forme rlv lx stow ul up m 
practical!! the whole of ( entnl Vimn » but it tin 
present di\ it lnduites i rcpubln sex -tiled Con 

quered In till Spmiuik Hniltr 1’iflr d< \hando 
in 1523 the mtlM indication was sjHedih ivcr 
throw n mil its histon «wun much that of other 
tropical \inennn coloniis up i jhai whin it re 
lolled from thi ‘spani'h pomr anti « is inneved 
to Mexico In 1S31) it became an indcpcndtnt n 
public under farreri It w is attiehed In thr 
combined forces of Honduras and Salvador in iS-,1 
but surm dr d in 1 1 itin s the m ofi A second it tick 
h\ Sal\ id r in iSyi hmunr | roved less gl»n«Us 
for tin (lUitcmihns but the rest « f the Ccntril 
\inermn republics s»d d with one or otlur of the 
combat mts ind the contest inded m fmur <i 
G intern 1I1 President liimos elected in 1S73 

wis ihnost a dictilrr and itmtd it a frritrctnn 
of the Central \mencan states prod timing lumself 
military chief of Central Ammn in 1^5 He was 


who in the beginning of 1S67 withdrew in i body 
leaving the unhappy emperor besieged at Queritaro 
J Here he was betraved by the traitor Lopez was 
j seized and com icted of murder and brigandage, and 
despite protests from European governments Wis 
shot on Juije 19th 1867 Military resistance to the 
Juarist government soon collapsed but in 1S7I i 
fresh ciusc of trouble arose through the desire of the 
party to re elect Juirez is president His election 
was combated by Porfirio Diaz who became a 
thorn in his flesh until Juarez death in 1S72 Diaz 
then commenced a long struggle with Lerdo whom 
he finally overthrew at the battle of Tccoac tn I'yO 
In the following year Diaz became president and 
with a strong hand put down a senes of risings 
which threatened his rule under winch the country 
prospered exceedingly Indeed from 1SS5 to 191° 
insurrection and political strife were practically Un- 
known Diaz recruited a geuiarmene known as 
rurales from the class who formerly hid proved a 
pest to the country as brigands and those preitly 
strengthened his regime which on the surface at 
least seemed 1 successful one until 19*0 "hen 
violent dissensions occurred between the partisan* 
erf Diaz and those of his rival for the presiding 
Madero which culminated in the flijit to ruroje 
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killul ulnUl in\ 'itlinR S ilvulomn terrilor) in that \oar 
A series of similar incidents occupied Guatemalan li^torj 
Until 1907 winch )iar found Guatemala standing -done 
against the other 0 » ntr d Amine in ri publics An arini 
slice brought nbnut through the intervention of flit 
l nilcd States ind Mexico sinte which time the affairs 
of the n public with the exception of minor msurrcc 
tions have 1 m in furl) peaceful 

Tier MCvRvrtAsx 

\lcvR\ri \ was discos end b) Columbus in 1502 and 
explored b) D111I1 twenty jtars later It tales its 
name from that of a native chief who rcceiacd Davila 
111 a friendly manner and was baptized b) the Spanish 
conquerors It dtclircd its independence from Spun 
m I h2 1 ind in 1823 joined the federal umonofthe five 
Central American states its attempts to «eccde from which 
1 aused constant I loodshcd for sixteen jears during wl «h 
tunc tin federal union line! no less than three hundred and 
ninetj six prcsulcnts The supremt power was sei/ul W 
1S5G b\ 1 filibuster named William Walker wlowas 
STELAE at QUiRicux CUATEMNLA expelled by the combined action of the sister states 0 

One of two • cine, etch ten teei i. u.ki mu. deii* Honduras and Costa Rica and shot Difficult ICS "l 11 
oviVm ££*££ /Wr**"' 8P ° l * ** “ ,nl M ”“ f reign powers arc frequent in Nicaraguan history thus 
m 1873 she bid a dispute with German> regarding 
consular affairs and in 1895 Corinti w is cccupiul b\ a British fleet for a similar cause President 
Zelaja during who e regime tl is occurred directed the Nicaraguan operations in tl c war with Honduras 
in 1907 but he w is f wed two vc irsliter with 1 popular 
insurrection it home and tl e United States Government 
were forced to intervene to restore order in the republic 
Since that time like the other Ctntral American states 
Nicaragua has been more the scene of peaceful entuprisc 
and development than warlike excitement 

TUT HONOUR VSS 

Cvpe Honduras was ghe landing place of Columbus 
on the American mainland in 1502 but it was n< t 
until twenty two jears after that date that the 
first settlement was founded there by Cortds The 
population of the territory repudiated Sj anish supre 
mac) in 1821 from which date to 1870 a senes of 
internecine revolutions placed it now in conjunction 
with one now in oppo ition to another of the Central 
American sister states lhe disastrous war with 
Guatemala in 1871 followed by a revolution three 
years later ended in tie appointment of President 
Soto a nominee of the surrounding republics and 
peace was assured fur about ten )oars after which a 
series of fresh civil and interstate wars commenced 
The republic became bankrupt but through the 
ability of President Bonilla a sound r politic i) and 
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financial basis was established War broke out with Nicaragua in 1907 one of the outstanding figures 
on the Honduran side being an American adventurer known as Lee Christmas Honduras was assisted 
by Salvador but the Nicaraguans chief!} because of them superior mobility were victorious Bonilla 
succeeded in making good his escape on a United States cruiser The recent history of Honduras has 
been a comparatively peaceful one and it is unlike!} that the United States Government will permit 
further outbreaks of hostilities in Central American territory 


THE SVLVADOKIANS 

This Central American republic is so called from Pedro de Alvarado who reduced it m 1525 Throwing 
off Spanish supremacy m 1S22 it passed through numerous revolutions and civil wars In 1906 it was 



Trom l /> /‘art la 

THE FIRST LANDING OF COLUMBUS IN AMERICA 


In May ISO’ Chwloplwr Columbw* iet cut on fin fourth voroee Tkf firii linl i ikied on iufr 30 ti hm ike iiUnd cf Cunna|n, forty 
nt lee cent of Honduras Sleerlnr alone the coast ke landed on ike American Cont nenl at Cape Honduras and tool poaarva on of tke Country 
on feck.lf of Spam 

engaged in hostilities against Honduras and Guatemala but the intervention of the United States put 
an end to the fighting In 1907 tt assisted Honduras against Nicaragua Inhabited chicflj b\ a race 
of mixed blood like other Central American republics it has not been able to boast of much political 
stability until recent!} when a period of prospent} appears to have -=ct in 


THE PIN \MtV£ 

Tm earl} historv of Panama or as it was incicnth called Dancn i> a crowded one unbracing as it 
docs some of the most picturesque ept^odis in Central American hiatorv It was the starting place of 
countless expeditions to the Golcondas of the <outli and the famous Scottidi settlement founded on its 
shorts in 1&9S would provide m itself material for a length} chapter of the d«pe-t fu-torical interest 
In 1S19 it became a part of the state of Colombia, and ui 1S31 of New Granada from which it ^ccetWI 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 
THE SOUTH AMERICA A* S 
By LEWIS SPENCE, M.A 

TIJL COLOMBIANS 

The present republic of Colombia was called bj the 
Spaniards New Granada, and ranked as a vice- 
royalty of the Spanish crown In 1819 the great 
national hero, Bolivar, succeeded in throwing off 
the Spanish joke, and Colombia was pined with 
Venezuela and Ecuador , but in 1S30 she found 
herself deserted by the two sister Mates and the 
republic of New Granada was founded on the 21st 
of November, 1831 It was rather hampered b\ 
debt, and ciul war ensued, which lasted till iS-ft 
and left the country in the most wretched condition, 
but the domestic indebtedness was cleared off un er 
Mosqucra from 1845 to 1848 In 1853 the \anou» 
provinces of Colombia declared themselves bound 


to one another bj a merely federal connection with 
the central republic and this was now known as 
the Granadine Confederation But a congress at 
Bogoti established a republic with the name of the 
United States of Colombia in 1861 Internecine 
strife continued for a number of jears indeed the 
country may be said to ha\ e been constantly in a 
state of Civil war until the year 1894 or thereabouts 
General Trugillo made a great effort to place the 
affairs of Colombia on a satisfactory financial footing, 
but under his successor, Nunez, further disturbances 
occurred Nuficz was once more proclaimed pre 
sident m lus absence abroad , but when he returned 
hts supporters discovered that he had changed his 
political opinions and become a strong Conser- 
vative Great dissatisfaction at tlus condition of 
affairs naturally showed itself, and in 1SS5 the nr 
country was once more embroiled m a desperate 
civil strife, but the leaders of the revolt were ^ 
forced to submit in August 1885 Through s- 
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Nunez influence a new act was proposed to the effect that the Federal States of Colombia should once 
more become departments and this finally became law Nunez continued in power but because of the 
feeble condition of his health was forced to act bj deputy He died m 1895 Again ind again did the 
Liberal party attempt to wrest the power from their mals but without success To make matters 
worse war broke out with Venezuela which latter republic was filially defeated as were the insurgents 
who had practicallj assisted it but immense damage had been done to property and enormous loss of 

pounds for 
permission 
to construct 
the Panama 
canal in 
Colombian 
territory 
but the 
Colombian 
gov ernment 
went bach 
on this 
treaty in 
the hope of 
obtaining a 
larger pa} 
ment which 
of course 
because of 
the revolu 
1 1 o n 1 n 
Panama it 
never re 
ecu ed 
Under 
the regime 
of General 
Re} es the 
regenera 
t 1 o n of 
the coun 
t r \ was 
ittunpl 
ed and 
through 
his firm and 
spirit* <1 rule 
the restles 

ness which had characterized the people of the republic was successful!} laid under and it i» 
possible to sa} that a new era seem-' to have dawned if no great or striking success has as }ct 
attended tlu labour of restoration 



Tilt \RGfcMIMVSS 

Tuc first penetration of the River Plate temton was made b> ^bistnn Cabot in 1526 Applying to 
Charles \ for the means to open up communications with Ptru lit was disappointed but Pedro dc 
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THE CHURCH OF SANTA FEL1C1TAS 


Alttr lh> ctlWdril ihc (Ktpfl ol 5*»ni* Fel cltu drd c*irJ 10 ibe 
rctl-lulc.1 build r«ol Bueno. Aire. Tl l.T.mou. (Of li* tlaboro « 

Air os but the colonists who win. oftour-c mum il 
to Spun and therefore to Gnat Britain forndhim 
to surrender with all lu- nun \n open insurrei 
tion shortly (ollowid and on tin 25th ol Ma\ 1S10 
•v provisional junta was (<rnu.il to carrv on tilt 
gov eminent although this w is done in th n mu of 
1 'crdimnd VII Kuiq of Spain Suliscqut nth hos- 
tilities broke out between the party of mdependi nee 
and the adherents of Spam \ffairs almost bor 
dertd upon an arch v and 111 1S16 an attempt wa- 
nt ado (0 put an tml to this condition of mattifs 
by calling together a congress of deputus at Tucu 
man who named Martin Pueyrmlon supreme die 
tator and proct annul the dectar ltion of the l nitetl 
State- of H10 de la Plata Hut tin provinces wi t< 
jealous of the capital and for nnnv \<ars civil vv ir 
was practically continuous Bolivia Paragn i> 
and I’rugtiaj separated t)iein«chv> from Keren 
tral government and ha ime sovirctgn states 
The struggle with Sjxam nai lummr not ended 
until 1824 when the republican forces of \rgentma 
and Chile gamed tin \Hl«n of \>acucho< n the bor 
tiers ol Peru Tvvo parties arose 111 th land out of 


the Nations 

Mindoza obtained from that monarch a grant of 
the countrv and it was Ins brother in law Sancho 
del Campo who first gave it the name of Buenos 
Aires Every inch of territory was gained onh 
after the fiercest fighting with the Indians and 
for some time the colony at Buenos Aires had a 
miserable outlook indeed So desperate «i» their 
plight that at last they abandoned the place which 
however was re established in i$-i 2 bv a fresh c\ 
pedition from Spam But it cannot be said that 
colonial expansion in the Plate countrv was rapid 
and it was not until the beginning of the sevin 
teenth centurv after the expenditure of much blood 
and treasure that the Spaniard- found themselves 
m possession of the territory which is now the Ar 
gentine Republic The prosperity of the country 
was greatly hindered by the events in connection 
with the Wars of the French Revolution In 
June rSo6 General William Beresford landed with 
a body of troops from a British fleet but he was 
f ireed to surrender by the French general Lmier? 

In 1S07 another British force under General W hitc- 
loth attempted to regain posses-iou of Buenos 
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t| lc ^rcat national problem 

f " ns to wlietlier the states 

forming the confederacy 

b were to be unified or fide r 

i m ‘ ~ " aliztd and these were 

p y ifr ~- ~ . - * % j p ^ known is the "Unitarians 

^ ~*-JL ?v .'ZT and the ' Federalists 

1 VflUvS'&'iS' / — - '7 — ‘ ~rE 3 ,i?iSi The pcoj.lt of tl.c state 

1 a Y ' 1 1 ' V i nucncw Aires, enraged at 

a, .! r. w. c f e S e l n d"“' P It this r«f 

THE BATTLE OF MAlPll but an Uprising »t the U» 

^ M"" '“t *a a* SbhIA ,tl[ tanans caused more nu 

strife until the election ot President Rosa, who concentrated practically all poht,cal^po»ermj^ 

hands and reigned as a dictator Iron, .835 till .802 but the latter part o 'us reS'mc ^ b) 

tyranny and bloodshed in his endeavour to exterminate the Unitarians The siege < 

Rosas led to a jotnt intervention by Grea. Bntain and Trance the fleets ol and faced 

Aires Rosas was at last crushed bj Urquira one of his own strenuous supporters 

In 1853 Buenos Aires vva. proclaimed a separate republic but sit years later : it» 6“' '“"^'"hoshliti'' 
war with the other Argentine states and on its defeat it agreed to re-enter the federat e , b ^ ^ 

once more broke out in .8<jt between tl.ce two div ision, of the repuhhe and at h 
m September 1861 the provincial forces sustained a disastrous defeat Alter this Bueno ,, m 

the seat ot the federal gov ernment The war between Paraguay on the one hand and u jare 

and Uruguay on the other lasted from 1863 to 187b A rc\ olt of rather a serious c 1a , until 

in 1874 in connection with the presidential elections and the flame thus set alight bum 
1880 when General Roca _ * 


t Ltflt -nlrr B I- 

THE BATTLE OF MAtPU 

area h.ttlc ll Maipu. ned •« complete • vtclorj oyel 
htrly provinces took heart and threw olt the Spanl.h y 


took up the administration 
and declared the city of 
Buenos Aires the property of 
(he national government 
thus divorcing it from the 
province and federalizing it 
— a crushing blow to the 
faction who de«ired to make 
the province a sovereign 
state Roca was able to keep 
down internal dissensions 
and outbreaks and 1>> his 
permission of the extension 
of railways the object of 
which was to link the pro- 
vinces with the port of 
Buenos Aires he did splen 
did work in opening up the 
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parations against Chile were once more being pushed 
forward but British influence set all misunderstand 
mgs at rest and the award of King Edward VII 
upon the boundary difficulty with the sister re 
public was well received by both governments 
In recent jears a rapprochement between the 
republics of Argentina, Brazil and Chile has been 
brought about and this league which is known as 
t e ABC Alliance ' has been ratified within the I 
last few weeks before going to press— its chief 1 
object being the desire to combat the principles of 
the Monroe Doctrine in the South American sub 
continent 


THE QUITO MANS 

The earliest notice of Quitoman histor> which we 
possess is the invasion of the country bv the 
Peruvian Incas who annexed it to their temtorv 
Quito, one of the capitals of Incan power in Ecua 
aor became a Spanish vicerojalt} and in 1710 
rtas at tached to the vicero>alt\ of Sante Tt 
but twelve vears later was once more annexed Awn* 
° I ern In 1S09 and again m 1812 the vicerojaltj 
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attempted to throw off the Spanish rule both insurrections coming to naught At last Sucr£ a 
lieutenant of Bolivar with the help of a Peruvian contingent inflicted a defeat on the Spam h forces 
in a battle fought on the side of Mount Picluncha at a height of ten thousand feet above the sea on 
May 22nd 1822 and the independence of the country was declared A union was entered into with 
New Granada and Venezuela the confederation taking the name of Colombia 

\\ ar broke out with Peru in 1828 hut in tin event victor} was with the Quitonian forces In 1830 
Ecuador was finally separated from the Coloml nn federation and was proclaimed an independent 
republic Tor many years Vicente Rocafuerte held the presidency at long intervals In r $53 Urbina 
became practically dictator but was quickly succeeded by General Robles President Moreno who 
followed lum had dreams of making the country a French protectorate He did Ins best to develop the 



material resources of Tcuador Earthqual c and r volution 1 larked the years 1S6S and 1869 and once- 
more Moreno succeeded m gaining the presidential office m 1870 He was assassinated at Q uto in 1 75 
and in tl e following year another revolution broke out In 1877 Veintemilla w as declared elected as P rc " 
sident for fourycars but he refused to demit office at tl e end of that period on account of "1 ich aettf® 
both political parties hurled him from power Thccountrv was not however rid of lum till 1883 " * 

1 e fled to Peru Minor internal di turbances followed An insurrection broke out in 1S9I throng 1 
part played by President Cordero m tl esalc of the Chilian crui er Lsmeralda to Tipan during the Jaj 3n ^ 
Chinese war This civil strife lasted for over a year and finally Cord row as fc reed to leu e the roUn J^ s 
His successor Alfaro was not much more fortunate In 1905 the proj erty of the Ch ir< * 
declared to belong to the nation an 1 was let to the luglcst bidders Ltzaro Garcia a mcrc^ f 
was elected president in the same year but Mfaro 1 1m elf seized the power and ^ ^ 
practically delator Tie construction of tie Guayaquil and Quito Railway las done 
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(o open up the richer portion* of Tcuador which under the fostering influence of American capital are 
now m a flourishing condition 


Tire iscas 

Tun origin of the civilized people who governed the destinies of Ancient Peru for several centuries has 
frequently been referred by historians to a very early date in human history , but modem historical 

criticism Ins to a great extent disposed of the chtm for genuine antiquity on the part of the Incan race 

They were however preceded in the country by a race known to archaeologists as the Andcans who had 
evolved a civilization long prior to the period of the Inca dynasties and the remain s of whose 

architectural works are to be found scattered over a wide range of territory Perhaps the most 

striking of these are the remains of the city of Tiahuanaco on the southern shore of Lake Titicaca 



built at a level of thirteen thousand feet above the sea and const ted of enormous megahtJiiC b * 
of stone upon which arc carved rude but striking symbolic inures But the memory of tin* rice 1 
been more effectually destroyed than even that of the Toltecs of Mexico . ^ 

The Peruvian people of Incan times probably found their way into the country from the south ^ 
found there an aboriginal folk the race of the Quichua Avmira who hid perhaps at a 
less remote period been settled as fishers and fowlers around the great land locked sea w 
once covered the site of the present republic of Argentina Arrived at the shores of lake 1* ^ 
they made considerable advances in the arts of civilization domestical id the llama and paco 
brought agriculture to a high state of perfection Chiefly were they eminent in the arts of irn t'* ^ 
and terrace building Of the abongtnal folk the Aymara inhabited the more mountainous Pj*^ 
of the country whereas the Qwchua occupied the warm valleys bvyond the Apunmac 1 
guages possessed a common grammatical structure and differed solely through the causes o * P 
env irnnmcnt 
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Many accounts speak of the 
Incas as if they were the Nor 
mans of Peru a civilizing caste 
who brought culture and the 
arts of life to a comparatively 
untutored people The founder 
and father of the race is stated 
in native myth to have been 
Manco Ccapac The sun god 
it is said beholding the pitiful 
condition of mankind without 
the ability to raise itself from 
a condition of barbarism dis- 
patched his son Manco Ccapac 
and his sister wife Mama Oulto 
Huaca to earth for the pur 
pose of elevating and instruct- 
ing the degraded inhabitants 
of the terrestrial sphere They 
descended from the celestial regions in the neighbourhood of Lake Titicaca and made their way to 
Cuzco wheTe they gathered the uncultured people of the country around them and initiated them into 
a more enlightened method of life The foundations of the city of Cuzco were laid and the adjacent 
country soon began to exhibit signs of careful cultivation But unfortunately it is on myth and myth 
alone that we have to depend for our accounts of early conditions in Old Peru Unlike the peoples of 
Mexico and the Maya the Peruvians had not reduced their historical traditions to writing either before 
or immediately subsequent to the Spanish occupation of their country and it was more tfian a generation 
after the conquest of Peru that native writers began to interest themselves in the national story 

Before sketching Incan history it wall be well to allude briefly to the social conditions under its 
several dynasties as a great deal of confusion has arisen through the misrepresentations of historians 
regarding Peruvian state polity It has again and a 0 ain been advanced that in Incan Peru a system of 
state socialism prevailed and prepossessing accounts have been given of a blissful and paternal 
regime which appears, almost more divine than human In reply it can an.lv, he said that if state 
socialism obtained in Old Peru 
it has also prevailed m Russia 
and Morocco for in neither of 
those states did such 1 crushing 
despotism seek to deprive an 
abject people of the last ves- 
tiges of individuality The 
cause of this tyranny was of 
course the belief of the Incan 
stock that they were of divine 
origin whereas those subject 
to them were merely people of 
the earth No one not of Incan 
blood might appear without the 
head-dress which denominated 
the province of his birth and 

social status No one might the death of xtvuhuallpv 

mam without Incan consent p ua . Ai.uWiip*. •<»•«. *■!> 1* wwd •« r * w 

, ■ .. the inm&tl TX» *•»» !•** *“ *“* u *• I”' 

or rather at a certain age he 1 
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was forced to marry a woman chosen for him by the authorities Again no Peruvian subject might 
escape working not only for the communal well being but for the behoof of the royal dynasty 
and priesthood 

As under alt tyrannies, of this description Fgyptian Ilahj Ionian or Chinese public works of great 
magnitude were undertaken and brought to a successful issue when life and labour are cheap architcc 
turc on the grand plan flourishes exceedingly, and so it was in Old Peru Not only did temples of great 
magnificence anse but palactx were constructed the minute care in the shaping of whose stones is still 
the marvel of all who behold them There are Incan walls in Cuzco to this day, between the stones of 
which the slender blade of a pocket knife cannot be inserted so finely ground and fitted are 
tlieir surfaces and these walls have held together for centuries sold) because of tire exactness with 
winch their surfaces meet and without the binding power of any cement or mortar what ocver 
Great too were the Incas as road makers Disdaining all obstacles the) pushed their highwa)S 



RECEPTACLES FOR THE DEAD LIMA PERU 

Th • bu «l p 1 .ee cl Ihe »M 01 Peruv .n. m d .covered n b r cou . ol con. rucl n « r. l~.x M.nr mumm fi.d tod r. were ■"* 
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through the most seemingly inaccessible regions bridging the giddiest crevasses tunnelling hills a' 1 
overhanging the heights of lofty mountains In the lesser and more delicate arts lN.ru tt,as n0 
means behind the other civilized nations of America her potter) is distinctive original and nn terlv * n 
mould her carving striking if bizarre and her jewellery and woven stuffs artistic to a dtgree ^ 

The Incan rule when disturbed by Spanish colonization was not much more than a ccntur) ol 1 1 * 
regards its latest or consolidated phase Before that time the Incas had held sway ov er scattered portions 
of the country onlv As has been said they were probably the inheritors of an older domination n 
history refers to a senes of eleven monarchs from Manco Ccapac to Huaim Ccapac who ded 
before the Spanish conquest These had reigned for a collective period of nearly three hun Ire ^ ^ 
fifty years and the best proof that they had existed was the evidence of their mummified bodies " 
were preserved in the great Temple of the Sun at Cuzco Regirding the first three Incas unine > 
succeeding Manco Ccapac we have little knowledge These were followed bv Ccapac A upanqui un^ 
whose rule the power of the Inca nucleus at Cuzco had greatly extended Tin-, alarme I the C< nti < 
a people dwethng near the sea coast who jealous of the Incan authority attacked Ccapac uj 








Till Pcruv Ml mcillid In the pe lira ■ I TXi po ery which wit p. n id In vir ou* colour*— rid. ll'l nnd bitch b« «« J* c 
thodc* — win fluid oult di nnd moulded n two p ««*. wli eK wen jo ned p cv oui lo bill fit in n h In Amonf I i menr 
vu« hive been found moulded n the form of humin foci. 

whilst about to offer sacrifice in the temple at Cuzco but the invaders were o\erthro%vn a fate winch 
happened to them on making a second similar attempt A new dynasty commences with Inca ^ 
the next Peruvian monarch whi also claimed descent from Manco Ccapac Roca did not wait or 
Conti suyu to attack him but marched boldly into their territory defeating them decisively at am 
tampu and compelling them to pay tribute to lum \ ahuarhuaccac who succeeded him w as a ov ^ 
carry a similar war into the country of theColla suyu people who dwelt in the valley of Titicaca orrl ^ 
the conquered Conti suyu to assist him in the campaign Before setting out however he held i Sj 
feast in his capital of Cuzco in the midst of which he and his nobles were treacherously attacked > ^ ^ 
allies The doomed Inca fled for refuge to the Concancha or Golden Temple of the Sun taking 1 
his wives and dependents But nil resistance was hopeless and he was slaughtered in cold b oo 
with many of his adherents Tins was the signal for a general uprising of subject tribes ^ 

the country against the authority of the Incas but a chieftain aros \ho grasped affairs with a ia ^ 
steel This was Viracocha who like the British Arthur bore the name of a god Voted to the ica * 
of the Inca race by the assembled warriors of that caste lie at first contented himself with concl ^ ^ 
the Conti suyu and the Colla suyu establishing a confederation amongst other tribes who C1U 
invaders to withdraw hastily to their own territories iraeocha vv is the true founder of Incan 
which he extended over every quarter of the land even to the furthist southern point After a ' 
life he spent his okl age m mral retirement unwisely leaving the conduct of affairs to his son r 
who early in his reign showed himself quite unfit to wield a sceptre He was super eded by ns \o^ ^ 
brother Pachacutic one of the most renowned figures in Incan historv He had scarcely con ^ ^ j |( 
throne when he was faced with a situation of considerable danger which required the excrci , (lC 

natural military and political powers for the sacred Incan soil was lin adid by Hastu liuaraca 
Antahuayllas in the Chanca country who calmly encamped on the hills of Carnienca w »» ^ ^ wt 

Cuzco Tins chieftain had resolved to crush and annihilate Inca power A parity was cn » ^ ue , (3< i 
with no result Next day a sanguinary combat took place and towards nightfall no dco 
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been arrived at On the succeeding day however Pachacutic engaged his enemy with such vigour and 
address that nearly the whole of Hastu huaracas army was lost and he retreated with five hundred fol 
lowers only This battle of Yahuar pampa the Plain of Blood w as the great turning point m Incan 
history Tributaries flocked to Cuzco to pay homage and submission to the glorious y oung leader who 
now changed his name from ^ upinqui to Pachacutic a title which implies He w ho changes the \\ orld 
Even the defeated Hastu huaraci himself appeared as a suppliant and assisted the Inca to liberate the 
district of Chinchay suyu from the tyranny of one of the last bodies which held out against Incan rale— 
the alliance of the Huanca upon whom a severe defeat was inflicted m the valley of \auxa Cuzco now 
exercised the dominant power throughout the whole of Central Peru and a suzerainty over a territory 
at least equal in extent towards the south east Shortly after this the peoples of Southern Central Peru 
swept in a great migratory wave over that portion of the country known as the Cerro de Pasco so that 
by the end of the reign of Pachacutic his domain extended nearly one thousand miles to the north of 
Cuzco and far southwards This race movement divided the Inca people into two well marked 
portions the nuclei of which were nearly a thousand miles apart and it was only a question of time 
when these two areas would become politically separate They were in reality divided by a rather 
w ild and inaccessible stretch of country nearly four hundred miles in extent Pachacutic s son Tupac 
\upanqui proved as active and vigorous a ruler as his father had been extending the Inca dominion at 
all points of the compass and completing the work of the great monarch who had preceded him But he 
exhibited a spint of cruelty and excess which Pachacutic had never shown Repulsed by the natives of 
the valley of Huarco near the Pacific coast he became so exasperated at their resistance that he actually 
commenced to build a city constructed on the lines of his own capital of Cuzco over against their town 
Having completed this he calmly sat down to watch the gradual starvation of the enemy Tor three 
years this state of affairs continued until at length famine drov e the defenders to capitulate They 
were assured that they would be pardoned and received into the Inca nation but immediately they laid 
down their arms a general massacre began and nearly all were slam Tupac died in 1493 and was 
succeeded by his son Huama Ccapac who was about twenty two years of age at the time of his coming 
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to the throne His preference was for the northern colon}, and he resided at Quito its capital He 
was the la fft Inca who held undisputed swaj over the entire dominion and attempted to set up the 
worship of one god m Peru He sneered at the worship of the sun which he said could only traverse a 
certain path in the heavens like a tethered animal and thus could possess no power or volition of its 
own On his death lus two sons Huascar and AtauhuaHpi, strove for the royal power The 
dominion had been divided between them but Atauhuallpa was the son of a woman of the people, 
whereas Huascar was the son of one of Huamas concubines Neither, therefore was of blood rojal 
in the female line but Huascar s mother had been raised to the dignity of a princess whereas there 
was no official recognition of the mother of Atauhuallpa Huascar was irreligious and careless of 
public decency, and espying hts opportunity in the excesses of his half brother, Atauhuallpa attacked 
him, succeeded in occupying his fortresses and menaced his personal safety Huascar fled from 



Cuzco but was captured and brought a prisoner before Atauhuallpa At that juncture perhaps ^ 
most dramatic incident in the history of aboriginal America occurred for a few days subsequent^ 
the arrest of Huascar the Spaniards arrived and Incan mle was at an end The manner in ' 
Pizarro attempted to play off one brother agatnst the it her and the tragic death of Atatinu ^ 
supply a picturesque ending to the native history of Peru Atauhuallpa was treacherous!) 
and murdered on August zgth 1533 Manco the son of Huaina Ccapac was crowned at ^ 

b) Spanish permission on March zqth 1^34 In 1536 the Incas made a desptrate attenip 
expel the Spanish inv aders which kd to no result Tupac Amaru the last of the Incas w as bcheai 
order of Francisco de Toledo the Spanish Victroy in November 1569 because of the fear that I' 1 ' f 
might become a focus of rebellion So ended the line of the Sons of the Sun 


Tilt MODERN PERUVIANS 

PERin Ian history from the period of the conquest of the country b> Pizarro to the date of the mow ^ 
for independence in the beginning of the nineteenth century embodies many of the most import m 
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rcnces connected with CastUnn rule in South America for it was m Peru that Spanish power was cm tre<| 
The early conquerors hid much to contend with from their own followers as well is from native insur 
reettons, ere they gradually prepared the country for Spanish jurisdiction The Penman territories were 
ruled from 1504 until 1821 by a succession of viceroys under whom the colonv prospered materially, if 
not morally On the proclamation of independence July 28th 1821, internal difficulties were almost 
it once experienced and tiie *ud of Simon Bohv ir the liberator of Colombia was sought Under hi» 
second in command Sucre the Penmans conquered the remaining Spanish forces at the battle of 
Ayacucho December 9th 1824 Bolivar then exercised th«- powers of a dictator in the country, but at 


the end of a year re 
turned to Colombia 
In the years be 
tween 1829 and 1844 
Peru was practically 
under the authority 
of the mihtar} caste , 
but when the con 
querors of Ayacucho 
began to disappear, 
the rr public expen 
enced an almost un 
broken period of 
peace for the thirty 
h\ e years between 
1844 and 1879 The 
promotion of great 
public works the ex 
ploitation of the 
mineral nches of the 
country and the en 
couragement of edu 
cation greatly as 
sisted Peruvian ad 
% ancement during 
this phase of the 
country s history In 
1879 however this 
peace was broken by 
a declaration of war 

from the republic of - ~ uh»«.r*. 

of Generals Cacores and Bermudez affairs were once more in p ce» of being placed on a sound ! ll> ^ 
basis when internal dissatisfaction agun-t govirnmental incisures broke out and it was not until 1 95 
that settled conditions once more begin to prevail Trom that date the history of Ptm has bun one 
stcadv economic and political progress the national ideal lx. mg strongly kept in view and the e M’ |o, ‘^ 
tion of the great natural nches of the country finding powerful support from capitalists both at , '° b j c 
and abroad Such domestic difficulties as have otcurrtd in recent years have been of the most negnp ^ 
description and at the present time the conditions existing between Peru and her neighbours arc of ’ 
most fneiulh nature everything pom tine, to a long jh nod of jx aceful expansion and prospintv 

Tin prvzilivvs 

BuvziL the largest republic in South America was discovert «1 in 1499 bv \icente ^ alter l ,,lif ” tar 
follower of Columbus , but Cabral a Portuguese captain was driven upon its coasts in the following 



Chile wfeic/i co\etvd 
the Peruvian pro 
vince of Tarapaci 
Chile had made abun 
dant preparations for 
the contest winch 
was disastrous to 
Peru the military 
forces of which sus 
tamed severe defeats 
at Anca on June 7th 
1S80 Chorrillos 
January 13th 1 ^ 1 
and Miraflorcs Janu 
ary i5 tJl The 
Chileans succiedcd in 
occupying Luna ■»«* 
most of the Peruvian 
seaboard until 18S3 
peace not being co n 
eluded until October 
of tint uar the 
Chilean conditions 
embncim, tin coin 
plcte cession of Tara 
• others 
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equally humiliating 
The country was no» 
m a condition 
great confusion 
through the labours 
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MARTIM AFFONSO DE SOUSA 
M«« m Alfonso de Sou.. (1500 f564) Portu 

.7", o' T"; r mm r ded ,h * *»« «»«»•- 

founded * r for m° 0 " on <1530 1533) ,nd 
founded the fir.t Porlu*ue*e .elllemenl S.„ 
n J.nui 


»«. 

" ho divided the terntorv J T lhS tune of J ohn HI 
'vere confined to the coast moot her ^ ,larJ “Fancies which 
tants offered a fierce resistanc 7 B v‘ the abon 6 1 " al inhabi 
Portuguese who ilad Ilved ‘ ' ° s “ ch settlements until the 

>n concluding peace with them ZT manyyEars succeeded 
up along, hecoas, the ,nt^ s o' " 0 " b ^ a " “> spring 

as m the early days of Brazilian c 1 ^ "' re pureIy a S r ‘™ltunI 
the country „as scarcelv dreamed ““ tT 7"**' " eaI "‘ °' 
missions did much to heighten m ™ e,ntrod,lch ™ °f Jesuit 
amongst the colonists as wed as th ! rells ' ous culture 
Trench Protestan, immjal “ A baad °' 

tyrannized over by the Portumies ' 1558 but tiles e “are 

parsed the seti^,^,*™^ da 
English raiders and I& , the Dutch T “‘“l t °° 1 ' P ' ace "" h 
Bahia vv Inch fell but ,t „as retal en bv ? SI ? Ched a fleet a Samst 
guese in the follovvingyear In i6ao th. n * he Span,ard!> a " d Portu 

to effect a settlement but although th ^ once more attempted 

were unable evLd.he“Z e rS 7 ' h ' Id ***■ thev 
which became a regular Dutch 4*1°° the ,lr nds of that place 
Man, its, ad By Zo tbe ntth ' Under ,hc " ama 

ret, red to a convent In jbaj a Portu^ msuttbon bloLTou^'"""^ and 

- :: 

parts of the hinterland of their country opening up gold an°d diamond' 15 ° f Bra2 '' pe " e,ntm S »nto all 
wealth of these hitherto inaccess.ble region, The Jesuit mfltnT and e 'P lo ' tl "g the great 

eyes of the hardy colonists J ' nfl “ cnce now appeared so retrograde in the 

that the Brotherhood were 
expelled in 1760 

The successful revolu 
tion of the United States 
against the author! t} of 
Great Britain fired the 
youth of Brazil with emu 
lation but 1 conspiracj 
directed bj them w as 
broken up and its leaders 
executed Thecountrj con 
tmued to flourish both as 
regards its agriculture and 
mineral output until the 
time of the re\olution 
arj wars m Europe But 
on the invasion of Portu 
gal bj Napoleon the prince 
regent of that countrv 

afterward Dom John VI . u „ MBI d ~ 
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, dccidul to fiU refuge in 
Brazil where he armed in 
January, 1808 making his 
headquarters at Rio de 
Janeiro The Trench colony 
of Guiana was seized by a 
Brizihan force in 1809 but 
was restored to Trance bv 
the Treaty of Vienna in 

1815 The regent decided 

to take possession of Monte 
video and Portuguese and 
Brazilian troops took that 
place in January . 1817 

Two years prior to this the 
regent had bestowed upon 
Brazil the title of t k>ng 
dom so that it no longer 
figured as acolony of the Por 
tugucse crown In March 

1816 the Queen Donna 

Mana I died so that Dom John became monarch in his own right But the ^bT the 

and the heavy taxes they laid upon the Brazilian^ were only balanced in tl ^ 

great good nature and popularity of Dom John Neither were the Portugu P J . bu( the 
of their monarch and the mfenor position this accorded to them Conspira s ^ ^ 

outbursts they engendered were promptly put down Portugal ho " e ^ d , n \ he mother 

Portuguese troops in Rio attempted to force Dom John to anept the system p adopted The 

country Hie King finally submitted and a representative form of the> \ U shed to 

Portuguese were by no means eontented with the conditi >n of iffairs in that a move 

make once more subservient to the mother 1 untrv »nd this so alarmed ^ independence was 

set "on foot Dom John* 
son Dom Pedro « JS,n ' , ‘ 
by the Brazilians to p 

himself at their head » 

Portuguese troops in ' 
were shipped back to 

tugal and the prince agin 
received the title of * 

pctual Defender of W”' 
and later in October 1 -• 

Constitutional Ejj ur ‘ f 

of the country The 
tugucse Cortes resolved 
resist tte moumon' ( ‘ r 
J.poi.UiK, and J 

tS, .0 Biliia >»• 

were obliged to re «' lbar 

m July i8 33 0 l 

But the pop^ n ‘> t0 
the new emperor beg 
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decline On the dentil of his father he **> 
acknowledged King of Portugal but this title 
he abdicated in favour of hi> daughter 
Donna Maria 

He granted man> commercial favours to 
European States which were received with much 
censure in bis American dominions In 1S26 
the Brazilian army was defeated b> the Argentine 
forces and difficulties arose about the same time 
with the governments of the United State-* 
Trance and Great Britain Dorn Miguel too 
liad usurped the crown of Portugal I ibera an 
even revolutionary opinions began to be free' 
expressed and Dom Pedro at length abdicated 
the crown tn favour of his son then only >'* 
years of age after which act he immediate 
embarked for Portugal A regency was forme 
but mam of the provinces rebelled and altc 
time of great unrest the regenev was g«' cn in ( 
the hands of the Princess Januana a gir < 
eighteen vears of age, sister of the King 
was then fourteen years old His majon y 
proclaimed in July 1840 N,nr V*!. 

, President Rosas of Buenos Aires declared 
against Brazil He was eventual y defv^ 

and crushed by the help of Argentine rebels Brtril then entered upon a period o c J 

aiW The war against Paraguav occupied the attention of the country from 1865 until 1870 “ ‘ tli 

cost Brazil no less than fiftv millions sterling in tre i-im and thousands of valua ) tt , s free 

rule of Dom Pedro II was progressive and despite occasional political outbreak 

from internecine strife ■■ 

The spread of soeiahstic 
doctrines however ended 
in a revolution agunst the 
royalist form of govern 
ment in Ixovcmlnr rS8q 
and although the Emperor 
himself was sufhcicnlh 
popular, the Comte d I u 
a member of the Orleans 
family and Ins son in law 
was by no means so Dom 
Pedro left Brazil far the 
purpo-e of v 1 itmg I uropc 
and left hi- daughter the 
Princess Isabella wale of 
the Comte d Lu to act a- 
regent A pcrfcrvid 
Catholic this princess 
aroused deep animosity in 
the ranks of the liberal 
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The South Americans 


[L/Ofd t 0 inter Britain r, m.i,. 

THE SAO PAULO 9 

' M ' h ' ‘ dCe ’'“'* Crol «'-°" ol her immense co 
. Son. .nd M.-.l*** 1 <W “‘* The Dre»dt,ou,l,t SS a p,” 


rounded his palace, 
and on the follow * 

Jng morning placed 

him on board a 
ship with his 
family and sent 

,, ^ him to Portugal 

A Provisional 
, j government was 
7. fhen formed, and 
~Z*; the country was 
- proclaimed as the 
V(b Republic of the 
co „, Uodod States of 
into Brazil No popu 
,ar disturbance 


Party and al - J / 

though on his re , , , 

turn in 1888 the I rounded his pal; 

Emperor was re a " d on the foil, 

ceived with even -f- 7 morning pla, 

^ o' -pec, b> .3 X-.JT2 

se'er^Tdi'scoo' K! 4 / am ’ ly “ d “ 

tented military ~ *“ P»rto g i 

and natal officers - -'>M* *- A pr “ I,s '»^ 

organized a cZ ? V^ 7 ~ - •„ J if"™"* Wa 

spiracy to depose ~ ' --V - ?“ fo ™d, an 

him and declare a *7“ ’ ~ Z-_ ' 7 ? the “"ntry wa 

republic On the sao Proclaimed as th 

vr.„ 0 , un _ , THE SAO PAULO Republic of th« 

rsL I t4,h «** s*L ° 

followed tearht ~ * v “‘~ » ”» °~W sr. p.* Brazil No p„ pu 

whose nhuw t y act but the government fell into the hands n f m ii . ar d,stu r b a n c e 

corruption lew 3 ‘° empI ° y ^ natl ° naI reS0Urces for their own benefit Unde mi ' ltary adventur *rs 
The n a ^ aCe and tbe provinces, m especial thaToT aoTralde^rul h b r 7 S ' de " Cy °' P ™‘° 
in a nsurrection m 1893 caused widesDreirl rl K ne i_ u broke into re\ olt 

SS? D ; Ml “ — party “ a tZZ **£ "*** * f *" >«" X «* 

of Dr d C o"u“ Ct 01 Braz " ,an aSalre a " d ab “ s « were coated n Sp,n < at once became 

1 „ oopos Salles who settled seteral disputes on boundary n., M i Tbls regime was followed by that 

l f , ° r A ff°nso Penna was elected president and Ins skilful stee '° nS TT mUCb states man!ihe ability 

offic m'T HC P ' aC5d #naaCe *— V on t „d 

content,] 7 9 In ,h ' Same ^ a " a ' al ■«*. winch ThreaTened foT “ Kt ^n of 

showed m, '"T the c ° ndlt,ons of serl,ce the personnel of the Brazilian ^ S T° US brols ont Dis- 
SDreaH ^ dl ” plrasure mth governmental methods b> bombardm, b °‘ h officors and men 

mu on Sreat ,e ™ r a| ong a considerable part of the Brazilian seaboard bT, °' ‘ h ' prlncl P al p °rts and 
a most dangerous completion it collapsed almost as sudd i But fast as the revolt began to 
settlement was successful^ armed at S “ ddenl '' as " »=<* originated and a pacific 

r »n VENEZUELANS 

enlzuela was one of the first South American republics inr, a 

er ,pde P en dence in Julv 1S11 V ten \ears war ensued the JeadmTfi ^ 3 ° kC ° f Spa,n and ^red 
' - d ‘" s fi S“ rc ■" which as in the struggle 
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History of the Nations 



for Bolivian freedom was Simon Bolivar The 
power of Spun ins broken at the battle of Cara 
bobo, June 24th 1821, and Vtm7ueh was united 
with the state of Colombia Ei-Jit jears. Jatcr 
however tint union was dissolved and Venezuela 
was declared a sovereign and independt nt state 
Tor nineteen years comparative peace reigned in 
the republic on 1 ng to the beneficent rule of General 
Patz but in 1S49 he was driven from power bv a 
revolution uni hi» place was usurped bj General 
Monagas who held the presidcncv for ten uirs 
amidst continual internecine strife Rev olt followed 
revolt until Antonio Guzman Blanco practic'd!* 
became dictator in 1S70 a position which he held 
sccuri.lv for nenrlj twentj jears A long standiiu 
dispute regarding the boundaries of British Guiana 
and Vmezucl 1 came to a head in and it the 
same umc a nativ e insurrection was directed a^wn>t 
(«mnl Crespo The rcproM n tat 10ns of Great 
Britain were of little avid »n face of tin itttttuk 
< f tlie United States Government which t s o» 
limn such occasions vindicated the principle" 0 * 
iht Monroe Doctrine Indeed President CM ‘Bnd 
stated that should (,re it Britain ittempt t enton e it>. c Jaims upon \ enczuela without report to art lfri 
tion such an act would be con-idend is \ia\tt\betti In fus government A boycott u,unst Brihdi good 
followed but the incident w is eloscd bv ubitr ition 111 1899 In 1900 General Castro becime prcMtl'tU 
Bis regime was corrupt md unt< nstitufu ml in than* ter md his method of ippljm* tin funds iccrutn 
from native sccuntu s in U n^ing to Lui pc an l> ndholders raised sucli indignation in 1 urope that in in 
\ enezuclan ports were blmkided bv tin w ir i«ss<) , / f,rrat Britain Ginninv and italv But fa In 
made an appe \\ to the pmi iples . f 
the Monroe Doe trim Nu muter 
was settled bv the Hague t tirl ef 
Arbitration end in 1907 ill the I ure> 
pe in bondhe lden. lum- were paid 
except the debt to Belgium wlmli 
was repudiated In 190S a dispute 
arose with Holland and the Dutch 
Government dispitthed war vessels 
to \ rile zii( lan waters <le strived tlu 
\ e neruehn mvv and t lock tiled the 
juris it had guarded Castro was 
findlv overthrown and hint on a 
\i it to 1 tin 1 md removed from 
thi sj he re of his udlue nee \ cm 
zmlm affairs have mik e prexpen el 
gr Ulv 

TUI UOIIVIVNS 

Tm hisforv of Be Inn tin third 
largest ilivi ion of ‘south \tncrua 
dates from a comparativelv recent 








The South Americans 1801 

period Prior to the Wars of Independence by which South America freed herself from Spanish rule 
Bolivia had been merelj a province of Peru known is Charcas or Upper Peru This great struggle in 
so far as it concerned Bolivia lasted from 1S01 to 1S25 practical!} the whole of which time was occupied 
by more or less desperate fighting At length the Patnotic or South American part} was victorious and 
in August 1825 Lpper Peru was declared a republic and named Bolivia after the patriot Simon Bolivar 
so closely identified with the cause of freedom in South America Independence however did not bring 
peace in its train It would be impossible within a limited space even to outline the record of rebellion 
and counter rebellion murder assassination and political intrigue which formed the domestic histor) 
of Bolivia during the remainder of the centur} In 1879 jealous) of Chilean advancement and fear of 



her encroachments on their temtorj involved Bolivia and IVru in a war with that countrv which cndid 
disistrouslj for the allies in 1SS2 After the war a dispute aro->e between Bolivia and Club. concerning 
the provinces of Tacua and Anca which was not titled until 190.3 There was ii«o wmi friction with 
Brazil in 1899 1903 

THE CHILE v\s 

This narrow strip of temtorv on the Pacific littoral extending from thi southern boundan of Peru almost 
to Cipe Horn i> at tin present ila\ a peaceful and pro pvrous republic but like other South American 
stitis it has had 1 furlv turbuhnt luston Trom the \ear 1535 hordes of ^pani h adventunr-. poarnl 
into the countrv and for more thin a emturv thereafter kept up 1 dc-mitor) warfari with tin mtni 
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Indians (Araucinnns) 
A peace concluded in 
1O40 left Chile a colony 
of Spam, subject to i 
somewhat tyrannous 
regime Matters 1 tn 
proved somewhat under 



the Bourbons m tlic following century, but administration 
was very oppressive and countless strictures were impose 
Towards the end of the eighteenth centurj the Irencli 
and Amencan Revolutions fired the Chileans with a desire 
for freedom In 1810 they revolted and forced the 
Spanish governor to resign Independence was in sight 
but it was not jet secured four jears later Spam regained 
control of her renegade 


„ • colony and resumed her 

* W <& -' . tyrannical swaj Yet one 

| ( 4 IPQ H more effort was made bj the 

T I P L*y T Chilean patnots in 1S17 and 

\ ^ dom the Chileans were for 

■ - ‘ r nxtuo'uSii** a space singularlj ineffectual 

itjeom m/i statue of bernardo o HicciNs and for the moment utter y 

Bernardo O H .« n. (1778 IB-12 1 one ol A, loremo.. le.der. In ,1 « CMc.n .,r««lc lor Inde- una l,] e to form agOVCmmem 
pendency nnd hc.d ol .ho fir.. p.rm.n.M n.« on.l .overomen. At.r <h* j**l«U „ . crat ] Ua !IV Something hk C 

OHno ruled Ch le firmly ond well .nd .ou.fi. .. F.r no tfio «»lu.l.» .1 ■!» Period .Mowed (o HUt gradually = 

improve .h« well.™ .1 che people order w as cv olv cd and alter 

several vain attempts a constitution was framed in 1833 which was csscntnllj that of *** * nin g 
time Three years previouslj the Conservatives had commenced a long tenure of ° ,,ice (cd 

in power until 1881 During this penod many financial and other improvements w ^ 

in the countrj and the administration was greatly strengthened Several Liberal nsmgs ^ red 

though not without difficulty between 1830 and 1861 but in the latter year pu ic op £j,,j e 
towards the Liberal party and the government became less narrow in its out 00 However, 

entered into a war with Spain and there was still some friction with the Indian populate 


the country was in a com 
paratively prosperous con 
dition when the Chilean 
Peruvian War broke out 
in 1879 This important 
conflict in which many 
severe engagements were 
fought on both land and 
sea lasted for about two 
and a half years and re 
suited in the complete 
victory of Chile over Peru 
and Bolivia (winch took 
sides with Peru) The 
success of the war was 
largely due to President 
\mbal Pinto b\ whom it 
was conducted 

The next event of im 
portance in Chilean lusf orv 
was the Civil Mar of 1891 





THE first mass 


1804 
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- I irly in tins year the Con 

griSb rebelled against the 
unconstitutional practices 
of President Balmaccda 
and by way of protest de 
dared the navy not sub- 
ject to Ills authority while 
he acted contrary to 
Chilian constitutional law 
Presently the opposing fac 
tions met in open warfare 
On the 23rd of April 1891 
i revolutionary ship the 
Hlanco Tncatada was sunk 
by a torpedo in the Bay of 
Calder 1 On August 20th 
iu.tr. the Balmacedists were 

a NATIONAL DANCE chile sev crcty defeated on Ian a 

Me. .1 the n.t o«l d»«. pecul « .0 South Amorlc. or tin... In Sp. « .nd h.v. found their CoUCOU and y Ct mOtllC 
wo, over w ,h A. Sp.nl.1 ** % ldory felt tO tllC «bch *t 

Placilh on August 28th Balmaceda was utterly crushed and fled to the Argentine when ] ' C 
own life on the 18th of September In the presidential election which followed Admiral J g ^ 
who had conducted the rebellion was unanimously chosen president a choice which w J 
the event Things did not go so smoothly under his successor Scuor rrrAztinz The clue 
was a lon„ standing boundary feud with 



Argentina hnally settled bv British inter 
vcntion in 1902 Another territorial dis 
putc with Bolivia btgun during the 
Chilean Peruvian War was settled in 
1905 In the following year the countrv 
received a grievous set bath by the gnat 
eartliqual c which destroyed Valparaiso 
and damaged many neighbouring towns 
Since that time Chile has been compara 
tively prosperous and has suffered less 
from internecine troubles than the major 
lty of South American republics 

THE PVKAGUVYANS 

ParvgiAI originally discov ered by S(b is 
tian Cabot in 1527 at first embraced the 
entire territory now comprising the states 
of Paraguay Uruguay part of the Argen 
tine and part of Brazil It was separated 
according to its present dimensions in 
1620 at which time it was still dependent 
on the viceroy ally of Peru It was per 
haps the headquarters of Jesuitism in 
South America that brotherhood control 
ling the entire population if thev vs ere not 
permitted actually to govern it officially 




The South Americans 1805 

The rule of the Jesuits m Paraguay displays the most \aned features at times exhibiting something 
approaching almost superhuman nobility and at others an ignorance and puenlitj astounding to con 
template But they did not agree with the official governors of the provinces and when certain parte 
of it were ceded by Spam to Portugal in 1750 the Jesuits resisted the action by force of arms and 
were only defeated after fierce fighting and finally expelled m 1769 Paraguayan independence was 
declared m iS 1 r A genuine tyranny that of Francia existed from 1814101840 In 1864 President 
Lopez marched through Argentine territory to invade Brazil upon which Argentina Lruguay and Brazil 
combined against him A struggle ensued during which the utmost barbarity was directed by the forces 
of the three allied republics against the Paraguay ans 

It has been computed that over a million and a quarter people out of 1 337 000 of the population 
of Paraguay were slain by the troops of the allied republics This appalling holocaust was coupled 
With the complete destruction of every town and ullage in the route of the conquering armies 
Lopez was finally defeated and slain at the battle of Aquidaban March 1st 1S70 The object of 



A SCENE IN THE PARACUAVAN WAR 


Func ho Lopri Pr » den t>I P*t 
Hi ag» na B hi 1 Uruiuay «nd A It 
been k lied at I be bend f F ■ men 


Brazil was to annex Paraguay and her troops did not quit the country for nearly six years Since 
then spasmodic revolutions have occurred from time to time and m 1904 a civil war of some magnitude 
commenced which was patched up in 1908 Since then Paraguay has shown marked economic and 
financial prosperity due pcrlnps to the extension of the Paraguav Central Railway 


THE OKI Gl It \XS 

The early In tory of hruguay is eloquent of the fierce struggle l etween the immigrant Spaniards ami 
the Charrua Indians the aboriginal inhabitants of the countrv who maintained a heroic defence agam«t 
tilt im ader- until tin middle ol the seventeenth century But the spiritual conquest of the countrv by 
tlit Jt-wiit mi » manes did much mort to introduce the blessings of civ ihzation into the land tf an tl e 
swords of the Spam h cav ahers 

The conquering Spaniards had further to fate strong I’ortugue-c rivalry which however they 
dtftaUd in 17-7 by which dite Montevideo and the surr< undmg countrv had gamed a provincial 
government independent «f tint of Bueno \ire% During the Mar of Independence in 1*14 the 
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Buenos Ain m foreis occupied Montevideo an<l i prolonged stmgt.lt tool phot Ik tween the Argentine 
state and Brazil for supremacy in Uruguay which through the mediation of Great Britain was 
declared a frit and independent republic in 1828 But tin state of Buenos Aires once more interfered 
in the df mt stic affairs of Uruguay and for nine yiars bitwiui 1843 and 1852 Montevideo was besieged 
by Juan Manuel Rosas Dictator of Buenos Airts 

I rom tin date of its declaration of independence the history of the republic has practically 
resolved ItM If into a struggle between tin two great partus of Colorado-, and Blancos The political 
differences in tween these bolus art almost negligible and the ir adherents belong to them chiefly by 
reason of tndition 

I or years the Colondos have held the supreme power and the position of the Blancos in the cold 
shades of opposition has ltd them to direct all their efforts to ousting their opponents Matters in 



THE SURRENDER OP THE SPANISH AT LAS PIEDRAS 
In 1810 General Fr.nrl.to Elio «... MM Iron. Sp. n nnd .ppo Med vice or of Bueno. A . The |unU ■>( 'S’* 1 cl » . <d 

lo rrcor.lv Elio ■ au hor ty war Followed, and El o waa bra esed In Mon cv den In May 81 1 a la.ee Span .b I® tT v, “* u " 
al Lao P edra, by Jo.« Ar ru wbo 1. dep cled recelr ni be awo d. ol be enemy command rule ibe ba lie 

Uruguay have been further complicated by the attempts of ftu military party to place in P®"* 
president who would further its own especial designs Under such conditions gov eminent has J» at 
been of the most unconstitutional character and fraud and corruption have proved the rule ra 
than the exception 

In 1896 a revolt of the Blancos caused widespread disorder and on the 25th of AugU5 ide0 
the following year President Borda while attending a Tt Deum at the cathedral at M°n e ' 1 
was shot dead by an assassin The insurrection ceased on the assurance of the Colora o P^^ 
that the Blancos would be permitted to return members to CongTess for those districts m 
they predominated an j the 

Civd war broke out in 1903 and again in 1910 when the banks in Montevideo were looie coun<e g 
national situation appeared to outsiders of the gravest possible character but more paci 
prevailed in the end and the insurrection gradually died awav 


DATES OF GENERAL INDO-CHINESE HISTORY 


nog-1050 Chinese m Cambodia (1 rog) in contact with Tibet Ic 10,0) 

S ^-+ 33 8 ff T ? A[3kap fc 8 »s> in Pegu (TiUinj; c 345} , n Prome (c 483) 

500 lioetan connection with India commences (c 500J •*' 

361 ad 146 Buddhism in Burma (362) in Arakan (ad j ,6) 

B c a35 Chinese in Annam and Touching 

i A “ p '“ {m ' '" s “" u “'““= 

422-9J4 B “ d aSSp 1 ^’“ 9 t ) hera m S “ m * nd Pe S B U**) U Cambodia (944) Northern in Tibet (fi*2) in 

1 435 H indu s tate of Kambuja (Cambodia) founded Tibetan dated htston commences 

620 Tibetan Empire (620-850) 

638-6 51 Burmese and Siamese eras commence (638) Foundation of Lhasa 16 59) 

802 1090 Colossal buildings in Cambodia 889 Angkor Thom nmq Anakne Wat 
968 First native Aiuiamese Dyoasty 

I *010-3298 Burmese Empire 

1026 First ruling Buddhist pnest in Tibet (Alisa) 

1243 It 36 Kublal Khan s raids 1243 Tibet t2So Cambodia and Siam 1286 Burma Cha npa and dunam 
*248-1350 Siamese Shan rule in Siam 1340 Foundation ot Aynth la F 

' *265 Kublal Khan s conversion to Buddhism by Sakva Pand la made first priestly sovereign of Tibet ' 

I 1287-1344 Tatains Dvnasty of Pegu (.2S7-1540) Shan Di-nastics of Burma (1 98-1544) 

I *385 i>7° Destruction ot Cambodian (Khm-r) power (1385) of Champ* (Chams 1470) 


24*2 ti 2 S Aonamese war of 1 beration from China 

1447-1576 Rise of the great Lamas of Tibet 144? Tashi Lama 1376 Dalai Lama 
1519-1613 Portuguesem Pegu (1519) 16031613 Ptihp de Brito Kin? ot Pegu 

1344-1599 Tailing Empire in Burma (Pegu) 

tSti t0*5 European intercourse with Siam 1611 English 1610 Portuguese 1685 French 
164J Dalai Lama ruler of Tibet head of North rn Buddhism (Lamaism) in Asia 
1709 English and French settlements ui Burma 

*733 1885 Alompra Dj nasty in Burma 1755 Foundation of Rangoon 1757 Destruction of the Talam«*- 
1771-1782 Fo in lation of Bangkok (1771) 1782 Present Siamese Dynasty 

1787 French in Annam treaty with Mg lyen C.along (1773-1S20) first King of all Annam 
1824 1885 British wars with Burma 1824 r826 First 1852 Second *885-1889 Thud i386 Nnne«t*on 

1863-1891 French suzerainty in Annam Wars Tongking (1873 :88j) Black FLig (iSSj iSoi) 

*893 I9°4 Settlement of present S am se baundar es. 


DATES OF TIBETAN HISTORY 


s from the highlands of Western China 


| DiTED HISTORY kiios or , a o 4j3 Fas 1£ J%£ AT ol ,he Sou,bfra L,an * D ) n ' ls ty of China (347-4 >9) founds a kingdom among ihe 
j ™* ^ ,ANO t833"6 J °) , | GnvAn mah First contact with the North j-o Bud thism ol Nepal 

I Tm.TAN Fkpi»« (620-830) 6 ^~ C ‘ nP ' r ' Con ' ,UCr ’ aU li “ " ^ Jjkh 

5JJ Introduces Buddhism iu the year that Muhammad founds Islam (Hi/ra) 

’ a Founds Lhasa t Lha Man) 

1 74, 78 a hKRi SROAC Lt>* T»A» Great esteriMon ot Ihe Budlh si fa Ih Compiles the Kan|Ur Script ires. 

808-844 RAteACnsK Wars with tho T ang Dvnasty of China 811 Bilingual lablets at Lhasa to celebrate peace 
1 84S-85O Iajkshhmma Persecution o ( tli* Buddhists Break 09 ol the Empire into the Western and L*stem 


DATLS Of BURMESE HISTORY 


KLM/FSF Tfi1»/r/OV | 


the [m»nj ly at Tacaunjt Kj aultpaiau s (Arakin) i lied liter 
K *' k ij a Io nils Mich [Lun rsc) llinfu hint io ) at llhankfivatl (Arakan) 
previous 11 d i l»yuasty Iro i ■ c 1M6 
Simhaxaja io Is Iliad t Tala ne K ik lorn at Thitin (r> c 54 3 at 5?3> 

" a uaj <r?l dcsiro>* ragau f t uils II ti Kingdu u o Promt (or 

<<> 377 
„n Ind l 

g) K ngdom of Ihe S 

o HA ft 5 >0-430) tail to introduce ' 
itcaUa V Gttton otwrut le.ro 
( An) S<> ih and North IJi I Jh wn (Mibajan 


Totan la ton ol I re 


DATrD H/STOJfl I a 

Dvmasiy (IKRMEse] 

637-1010 


istaj tal (573 It 

It AKA] > 6J7-OO4) fouuls the J 


M NOS rtvMASTlL'. 


1057 1117 I> lid ng of 1 agin 
itt s-r t to China 

1 : apod non* to Ojlon Sou 


Kvahivaa 


iapat ) Enpre »rak is R ol Shi 

ih nest (Shan) ncure oni 

>1 Khax of Chma (11 >0-1174) *ueera 


Uin,) Pjnast s At "arta 

J Collars® ol the Fnp re 



DATES OF SIAMESE HISTORY — continued 


>5 Insurrections and division of kingdom into halves each under ns own ruler 

K Jay*' armav JI {802-669} revives the Kingdom , commences buildin a on ; 

by nearly all bis successors 

-oto \ *sov arm sx Compl-twn of An-kor Thorn (Yasodhapura) 

■968 Kajendravarjux Buddhism dec clops 

-1153 Si ryavaruav II The temple of Angkor U at 

-1163 Dkahavevoravarvia'i War with the Hindu Kings of Champa fVnoam) commi 
-1301 Jayavarman MU the last Great hambtiia ' 1177 His capital sacke 
conquered and annexed, but kingdom exhausted and its power weakeued 
So Kiblai Khsx <1160-1294) drives the Shanx out of South China and weaker 
profoundly affecting Siam 

84 Rama Kamhivo Siamese Shans become the ruling race in Siam 


r3jo-r3<W) Phra Rahathibadj I (Chao l move) Ajuthia founded and Siam a great kingdom 2146 \foiem 
chronicles of Cambodia commence 1 

*382 1385 Phra Kama xt ev II J3S4 Long wars with Cambodia and Pegu comm-nc- rjSj Avuthia captured 

rju Phra Paramaraja (1509 1511) D Albuquerque m Malacca 

*558 4390 Phbi Naket (\are>a) the conrju-ror Extent on o! Sum-x- rule D sprites with Annarn as to Cam 1 
bodta with rival kings tb-re till 1846 

i6j3-t68j European intercourse 2613 First English ship 1620 First Portuguese m ssion 16S5 french 
embassy of Louis XIV 

1657-1688 Phra NarAyc (1646-1688/ Career of Constantin- Phaulcan Cephalomaa Greek adventurer r633 
Avuthii in the hands of usurpers 

1767 Smbv U'tiin of Burma destrov s Ajuthia 

1 77t Chaorhav a TaksIx (Tak 1737 1782) rul s at Bangkok t?Sz Slunlered 

1782 1S09 Chaophav* Chakri founds new d>nast\ ax Phra Buphvot Fa (Ycm Fa) 1795 Angkor finally taken 
from Cambodia 

i$J« 1851 P»RA \aso Klao (Chao pR*str Thong) 1826 Comm-rcial treaty with England 1832 Exte n »»" 
of Sianres* rule m Mafciv Peninsula 1S46 Aivoamese ousted from Cambodia Am Dvm.o 
Siamese protfgf (1846-1863) made king 

1 i 5 «i-:S 63 Phra Parami'Bra Mahvmovckit 1861 Mouhot ifrench) discovers ruins of Anckor Wat ' 85 < 
French protectorate of Cambodu recognir-d 1S66 Norodom of Cambodia <iS6z 1904I transfers 
capital to Pnompenh 

1S68 1910 Phra Chvialoncrorh S-ttl nv-nt of bouodan-s 1893 190- Ft nth >896-1909 British 1908 
General comm rtial treaties with Europe and lapan 
19 ro Phra MovcKiT Kiao 191 r Coron won 


DATES OF ANNAMESE HISTORY 


Empires and Dwaities Dat r 


c 330 Miraraja (L roja) fo mds I’anduranga (Panraiic) 

100-411 Chinese wars with LamiP (Champa) 

c 4 so Hhadravarvav (Dmarmanahara'a) embellishes Po Na'ar Tempi 
603-605 hiv Dvxasrv of China 580-617) bcavil) defeats Champa at Sri 

610-650 JsanavaRNAX I Ilmen Tsiang (629-64 51 vi«its \fahachampa ' 

756-808 756 Alinin' (hgan nan) first so called SoS Champa first called 

-74-787 PrathisixiRavarma* (740-784) IsoRAVARHsx I ("86-8331 V 
s«v s«,v V IVKIIMII «»i' lluddhnt uiscnpfion. 
ulS lsr/RAv arviah II Cambodian tai t* 
all Anuamese rebellion Rise of the Pmh* 




Himalayan regions across the whole northern birdtr ol India Tor the present purpose tliert ore ^ 
are classed with the Indo Chinese to the east of India making a fourth nation in th3t , { 

addition right across the centre of Indo-China nest to cast are to be found \ct another ra c-~ 

—now being submerged by the others but until quite reccntk tl cy controlled great mdepe ^ 
historical kingdoms under the differing national names of Takings m Pegu (Burma) Kl mtrs 1 
bodia (Siam) and Chams in Champa (Southern Annam and Cochin C) tna) l \ 

Tlic whole of these peoples have three salient characteristics in common They arc > ^ R rf 

descent and habit but Indian (Hindu and Bu Idhist) by culture and havt all a striking th ' 

great antiquity Though owing to geograpl ical situation m a remote cornu of ^outh eastern 
were practtcally unknown to Europe until modem times they have long occupied a pticc mi tt 

Indian and Chinese civilizations and as a meeting point of ancient antagonistic religious a ^ t n 
ideals and of those mentalities which produce definite styles if art architecture ani y ,,l ” ea [ t« !f< 
Indo Chun old and extensive they form the subject of instructive ethnological and hi 0 
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commencement of the greatest era of architecture (Brahmamcil) known in the Tar East which culmi 
nated in the splendid structure of Angkor Wat by the Brahman architect, Divahara (c 1090-1*40) 
In the same century Jayavarman VIII (1162-1201) the last of the great Kambuja kings conquered 
the mal Indian dynasty of Champa in Annam and Cochin China But tins war and others with his 
neighbours east and west the Annamtse and the Siamese Shans now growing strong exhausted the 
country The Siamese became aggressu c 111 the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and Angkor was 
destroyed in 1385 Cambodia ceasing to be of general importance and in time becoming a lassal State 
though it still boasts a royal dynasty 

Northern Buddhism came into Siam as early as 250 b c and Southern Buddhism was introduced in 
the fifth century a d traditionally in 422 by Buddhaghosha {c 390-450) By the tenth century it had 
become a powerful nval to Hinduism to which it succeeded as the general national religion, much as 



in Burma on the extinction of the Cambodian power the Mnners like the Talaing* of Burma lief 1 1 
becoming absorbed by their conquerors 

In 128Q kublai khan the great ruler of China (1200-1294). d oy e the Shans out <f 
and thereby weakened the Lao Shan St itcr> This gayc an opponunity m 12S4 to a Siamese 1 ^ ^ 

Rama klmheng to turn lus people into tht ruling race of the country In 135° another < ' nn ’ < ' n(J j 
chieftain Chio Uthong set up a kingdom yvitli Ayaithn (Sia Tuthia) on tlit Mcnam as 3 nl 

became by his conquers Phra Ramathibadi the first S ia mcv. king of all c iam (rjSo-zj'Vi) * j ( 
son Plirl Ramasucn II U3S2-1385) \\ aS attacked by tin Cambodians in I3 S 4 IUlt ,n “'‘^Inn 
took Angkor Thom from them in 13S5 and this was the t -wise of the ultimate ri nio\ al of ,Il< ’ ^ ir)inJ 
capital to Pnompenh on the Mekong where it now is Then followed centimes of war wit » ^ 
success yyith Pegu Burma and Cambodia during which an sc a gnat nati >nal hero and c< ] >. 

Naret (Naresaa lao^-1503) "ho for a while made fits country a form (dibit power in 
China and the Malay Ftnmsula ( j l( pelt 

The «<\tnteentli century wo» remarkable for Western intercourse with t in ,p, rta r£ 

Portuguese \iccroy, T> Mbuquerquc by establishing bin self in Malacca in 15” w ’ 15 irs 
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I uroptin to come in contact with tlic Siamese The first English ship on the Vtmm appeared in 1612 
the first Portuguese mission was settled in 1620 and the 1 rcnch arrived with an embass) in 16^ 
the record of whose voj igc gives the first approvimatclv correct geographical description of these 
regions In 1657 there reached Siam Constantine Phaulcon, a Ccplulonnn Greek adventurer, who rose 
to high position under PhrT NnrSvu (1 656-1 6SS) with tin title of CliSophaja \ijajCndra His polav 
was to foster commertp with Europe and he thus received the Ambassadors of fouis MV w 
with a view to a French tr ide and erected a fort at Bangkok with tl e same object, but he wismunhnd 


in 16S7 b\ tlit Sia 
mese nobles fr< m 
jealousv on the 
death of 
tron At 
time (: 

English 
trade 
tliroU' 

mismanagement f~ , 
In the mulclle 1 1-1 ’• 
of the eighteenth 
ccnturv the Bur 
mans once more 
sacked Av uthia 
and dcstro\ed the 
Siamese kingdom 
that Chlo L thong 
had founded in 
1350 Avuthn 
under these kings 
was a wealthv 
citv adorned with 
manv buildings of 
great size and 
merit m tin Inch 
C hinese stv le if 
architecture On 
the fall of Av utlna 
a capable general 
of tm\ed Chinese 
Siamese parent 
age Cluopha) 5 
Taksm(Tdk T767 
1762) took the 
arm} in hand set 
(ibfib 1910) 





himself up at 
Bangkok and 
drovcouttlicllur 

mails in IJ7* Bat 
he becum insane 
and vvas put to 
death in 1 

when another >uv 

a^ftil general a 
Siamtsc nobb 
named Ch^o 
phava CliakrI 

(17^2 -i*>9) **• 

tabb bed the pre- 
sent reigning <h 
nastv which ha< 
made fUngh'^ 
into a fine ardu 
tccturil capitd 

He has come down 

to pospntv 


CHULALONCkORN KING OF SIAM IN NATIONAL DR CSS 



Tic government el Slim (a on abaolptc monar Kv TKe heir to iHe lh one la it, tt I 

appo nled by the Line and waa formerly cboaen Irnm amoni all tbc mrntbexc of Sla JOnHS phrj 

family collateral *a Welt aa deoeendanla Klnr PlirS Pa amCnd a Mabamonaltul evaa ci]frOu!l'lH 1 l 

aucceeded by b a aon ChulatoocVprn In 1868 echo showed blmaell an adm nl« ralor of 


kor» 
l! Ik 


He ded on tb. UlA pf October WO Chilli 1 1* 0 # 

administrator of the highest capacitv and then were hopes tl <n tint Siam ^ , 
terntor\ of the Tar I ist and destined be geographical positn n to In the natural home of w ir h -1 ^ {1[ 
under such a ruler t chance of peaceful internal de\ tlopmt nt 1 rouble however did not cca«e ^ 
boundaries between the British Lmpire i n the west and tl e I rcnch 1 mpirt on the east wore tt nl 
in Tf)oS and Siam though restricted m terntorj emu at a long list to be in a fair wa> of^ r e 


peace under tlic guarantee oi strong powers on either side and to In ihle to develop 
a> an independent kingdom under jet another capable ruler l*hr3 Mongkut M 
coronation in 1911 co’Jcclrd together the 1 irpt «t number of 1 uropean prmees ever st 




, the L i^t 



The Indo-Chinese 


i Si 



VOUNC ANNAMESE OF HANOI 


H*no rMemhlea • European dtp n the poMni on ot w 4e well 
p«ved » re* , «, w d promenode* Th«e i* aba efcelr c I «hl a rood 
d a note ■>• cm #nd w» or •upply The crowded not ve qua ler bu I 
round a P ctureaflue lake [ e. «outh of and clo.« to he European 
qua er to vh cb forma a otnk o* 

Animism his never died out The Annunese Giaos 
History maj be said to 
commence in the last dav s ot the 


III — THE ANNAMESE 

Ale along the coast there runs a long stretch of ter 
ntorj non in the_hands of the French and divided 
b> them into Toughing on the north Annam and 
Cochin China on the south with their respective 
capitals at Hanoi Hue and Saigon Cochin China 
(Chinese Cheng Chin and I\o Cheng Chin) is a name 
which has frequently changed its significance It 
has meant the whole coast and has been restricted 
to modern Cochin China and Annam md lastlv to 
the area m the south now so called This land of 
the farthest eastern seaboard is inhabited by mam 
tribes which may be generic ally divided into two 
categories the Chams of Mon relationship in the 
south and the Annamese or Giaos known lnstoncallv 
to the Chinese as Giaochi and popularly as Juahs or 
Yuons and to the Annamese as Nguy ens or Kgwms 
Its history up to 1470 is one long confused fight 
between Giaos and Chams and is difficult being de 
pendent on Chinese annals Cham inscriptions and 
Annamese chrorylles which are not to be readily re 
conciled The 2 rtbst interesting fact is that for mam 
centuries (uc c 150 — ad 1470) the Chams were 
ruled by Hindu dy nasties under the name of Kings 
of Champa Buddhism came m chiefly from China 
and is now of the degraded Tibetan type but 
there are signs that the purer Southern Bud 
dhism was once in the ascendant Islam was 
introduced generally about a d 1300 and a large 
number of the Chams are Muhammadans As in 
Burma and elsewhere in Indo China primitive 
hate always been true to their Chinese origin 


Tsin dy nasty of China (B c 249- 
206) when the first universal 
conqueror Slu Hwangti be 
came suzerain of the Giaoelu 
country (Tonghmg and Annam) 
which then and for long after 
wards had to struggle wath its 
powerful Shan neighbours on 
the w est In the troubled day s 
of the Three Kingdom*, of 
China and their followers (ad 
222 390) Tongkvwg lot a turn, 
was part of the \\n kingdom 
and via*, ruled from Nanking 
Chine** suzerainty in various 
forms listing on tilt i^or (after 
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M a —lly, >>« f'*» «*«y * must hate been ,.cah W-S* 

itself and this gave an opportunity for the now growing Hindu pow P o{ 

the Gno governor-, and we hear of attacks with counterattacks in 399 *nd 43 * from P P 
Lamap as the Chinese then called Champa . . r Q f the kingdom of 

In the second century tt c a Hmdu pence Paran,es.ara appears * it h „ 
Clumpa and „ the th.rd century a d . Murarajo Ur„,a has a cap hd at : Pa S m 
Binh Thuan) and m the Sill, century mscr.pt.ons tell ns that Btadm atm ^ ^ ^ , J o( 

belhshing the temple at Po laagar on the Mia Trang in hhanh H t > the Chine-t 

attacks on the G.aos the Cl.ams ..ere established as a endued Hind. , a[ o{ Sn Ban., 

of the Suy dynasty (580-617) ‘"fi.cted heavy defeats on the Chms at t P 
(Banoeny) at Dong H.v, (Homy) m Kvveng B.nh and from this tone « a s An \am 

between north and south ma) be sa.d to have commcntuJ m Annan, .»» m ,„ ( 

(Ngan Man) ,s first heard of m 756 By S08 the Chmesc chromclers had learnt to 
name Cliampa as Chimba 

Wars between the Chinese vicerovs over the Giaos and the Cham g 
rebelled in 



diin 

lit Id 

ninsforth'ft' 

zzrs**. over w. four ' i ir ^ t j 

In 12SO the gre it conqueror Kublai Khan appeared on the scene. Kit both ft)v \ t fon 

Chains put up a good fight and »ir. onlv lour wars (raS6 1=9" under su 1 lBwe „ r chi»T' 
this attach Marco l’olo (12S0) as in Cyambt and again alter il rape “ ■> , )U tltcrr 

became the \assal of Annam and as such was defended m 1313 against Cam « ninnKS t iimic fhf 
aro-e a national hero m the person of a Cham pnnee now known onl> >} "" / ^ j |)s j 0 ith ' n 

Bong \ga who In sheer capacitv and boldntss const ant I > defeated the ‘ nname 
130 » on which there ensued a period of anarch) in Chimp 1 111 I e 1 “ ( , 4 ,i 

Soon after this in 1412 there arose another national hero this time ' nna ™ ' , t j ie Mm- 

I 434 ) ..ho conducted a »a, ol liberal, on (.4,11 1428) against hung b" < M,3 ^ I » 
rmperor ol China whose su/eraint\ (1407 *4”) btcome too pronoun 

-,hi.l' f 1 . 


n peace for a while . , , t c nia .a kirn, whi‘l' p , 

But in 144O Li Thanh Tong (1415-1473) took t,lc '* t{ '\' - was Anall) a«« f ' r 

reverted ,o Punning (Pandnranga) On tins there ..as anvtvh. m Clump . uni 1 ^ ^ ^pali* 

h. Annan, in 1470 and Ihc Cl.ams became al. orbed into the Annotate ot .lit 

Cumbodn m Thus ended .he mtemu.n, .Undo b.ngdom of th.tnpa 
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„cre impwtint build® long before Angkor nil herd of and despite then many troubles kept up n 

fo-lrd by Le I in ,gr 8 ,„ucb bad orertbroun C W mpa — 
to reign at least nominally till 1801 Hut in I 5 t° the Nguyen family began to rule in their 
Hue while the Tnnh family yyere doing the same thing in Toughing at Hanoi In list ^ Dl 


a struggle (or suprun | 
acv between them 
winch was still going 
on m 17S7 when 
the Ngu\ en ruler 
Gulong concluded a 
treaty with 1 ouis 
\VI and b\ the help 
o( a French force es 
tablishcd himself as 
king of all the coun 
tr\ from Tongking 
to Cochin China in 
i8ox 

Tins victon how 
ever meant in the 
end the passing of 
control over the whole 
of the Annamese king 
dom and much more 
into the hands of the 
French Gialongs 
successors did not 
follow his pohc\ and 
massacres if Christians 
from 1825 to 183k led 
to the annexation of 
Saigon and Cochin 


tedious Tongking W ar | 
(1873 i8S 3 ) followed 
and b> 1885 Annam 
and Tongking became 
Trench protectorates 
Then came troubled 
da\s of guerilla war 
fare with the Black >• 
flag pirates and out 
laws whose manv dc „ 
vastations lasted fnm 



HAND OF A DISTINGUISHED ANN AMITE 


!bS 3 to 1891 whin Di 
Lantssan as Governor 
General {1891-1894) 
restored peace in tf >93 
b\ thi cxpediint of 
ruling through tin 
native king l* 1 t,ie 
same uar there were 
border troubles with 
Siam which resulted 
in the addition (1893) 
of I uang l’rabang to 
I rench IndoChina 
and m the Mekong 
bung made its western 
boundart in t 9°4 
The stor> of the 

I rench occupation of 


for the facts that the 
efforts of Jute rem 
(1883 1886) m bnng 
mg about theconqucs 
of Indo China caused 
the downfall of ,L 
Mmistrv that it '*a» 
onl) bv four votes in 
the I nnch Parham n* 

that the conquest 

upheld and that 1 *» 
jealousies stirred up 
b> P Lancssan 
rtndcr.nfc Pun PfJ" 

government possil K 

m the couiitr) * 
to . «*•*" " 



‘ylrnn *«»*' “ 
India 


IV — THE TIBI TVV5 tt‘ ,nl 

It Is not usual to class the Tibetans with thi nitons of lndo China but tlmr I J 

so close and their general historical and ethnical situaticn so similar tint it vu ^ mU d * 

so here Norn, the less so because as in the case of the Indo Chine c peopcs pr T , lit 1 a 
their civ ilintinn as has not been borrowed from India has come fnm China 
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corruption of 
the native 
term To bhot 
(Stod bod) 
or High Bod 
for the up 
lands of 
the loftiest 
country m 
the world 
through 
which travel 
lers found 
their way 
into it 

Into this 
land of Bod 



predestined 
bv its con 
figuration to 
vsolat von 
from the rest 
of the world 
— u n 1 e s s 
indeed im 
proved com 
m u n icattons 
will some div 
induce a 
large alien 
population to 
develop its 
almost uni 
v ersal dis 


tribution of gold — there wandered eastwards from their home tn Western China the earliest of the same 
description of Mongolian emigrants as those who in successive swarms found their way into the lands 
east of India * e into Indo China proper Eventuallv with an inevitable admixture from surrounding 
lands thej formed the strong hard} light brown but popular!} red race of the Bho pa (Bod pa) or 
Tibetan people The language which the} have graduall} developed belongs to the Tibeto Burman 
group and was reduced to writing b} Thonmi Sambhota m the seventh centur} a D who with the aid 
of Buddhist monks introduced a variety of the Indian senpt of the period 

To Europeans Tibet as a m\ stenous land unapproachable except bv the most intrepid or rehgiousl} 
inclined has for centuries been the natural goal of explorers and missionaries including many famous 
names onwards from the davs of the Frenchman Guillaume Bouchier in search of gold m 1253 

The Tibetans are known historically in the Chinese annals from the eleventh ccntuc} BC as Ixtang 
or Shepherds with whom nevertheless the Chinese had but a superficial acquaintance while their 
own legendar} history commences m the late sixth century bc with a king Gnya khn Btsinpo who 
is directly connected w ith India as the fifth son of Prasenajit of kosala or Oudh (bcc 53 °-;>oo) The first 
personage however to come out of legendarv obscuntv is Tinni Tubat of the Southern Lnng dynostv 
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of China { \ D 397-415) who fled before the Northern I j ing> in 437 and founded an extensive kingdom 
among the kiang tribes In the day*. of his successor Gn\an tsan Hie Tibetans first came into contact 
with the \orthtm Buddhism of Nepal ind under a great descendant Srong tsan Gampo (^rongtsampo 
Coo-663) conqueror of Nepal and all the Indian Himalayas who was able to mike matrimonial alliances 
with royal and imperial houses in India anti China Tibet became an important Oriental state He 
founded Lhu a (Lha ldan) in 639 and with his active encouragement Buddhism and its writings and 
literature were introduced into the country At this period Tibetan rule must have spread wide!) north 
wards into Asia and southwards far into Bengal as is shown by tin. Chinese annals and other evidence 
though Indian records are silent on the subject Srong tsan Gampo was followed In some vigorous sue 
cessors dangerous to China of whom khn srong Lde tsan (743-789) has become famous in the Tibetan 
Buddhist chronicles as the most strenuous of all the roy al supporters of the faith His son Muni tsampo 
tried with great persistence but nevertheless with complete want of success an interesting general 
socialistic experiment in an endeavour to equalize the relative position social H and economically of 
all classes of his subjects In the days of another descendant Raljnchcn (S0S-845) who was an ardent 
Buddhist and wamor still existing bilingual tablets were set up at Lhasa in 821 to celebrate a peace 



With China He was assassinated and succeeded by Langdharma the black sheep of the 
chronicles a violent opponent and persecutor of Buddhism who in Ills turn was soon put out o 
wav m 850 when the country was divided into the Western and E stern Kingdoms by his two sons 
This gave rise to much internecine struggle and intricate history he T astern Kingdom getting ^ 
worst of it The Western dynasty liovuvtr split up into several jetty 1 cal cluefsl ips ® llt ^ 
vvl icli emerge the lines of khon£ of Shantung and Thicli ung of U (Central Tibet) A member ^ 
the former dynasty invited Atm the great Indian Buddhist teacher to rule the important monas c 3 
of Thotling in Mn (Western Tibet) and the latter largely patronized Ins successors in oflic ^ 
was the first of the chief priests who were subsequently to establish tint paramount s ' ice ^ |a 
autliontv throughout the country for wl ich it has since 1 ecomc world famous In 1 2 4 b ^ 
l’amhta a celebrated successor of \ti»a paid a visit b\ rejuc-st to the Court of KOyuk the succe^ j 
of the M nigol conqueror Ogdai Khan ^ pl 

In 1243 hublai Klun conquered Eastern Tibet and in lus capacitv of Mongol 1 mpf ror 0 jrft 
mv ited Sakv a Pandita s nephew and successor I hagspa Lodoi Gy altshan to the Court l ccitne a ^ ^ 
to Tibetan Bu Idlusm and later on mv csted him as suzerain with the sovereignty over the who e 
territory — in return for lus services Tr< m tl at tune onwards for seventv vears tl c Sakyap 3 
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TIBETAN OBJECTS OF RITUAL 


ruled in Tibet (1270 1340) through ip 
pointed agents from the ‘'’ikyapa nionas 
ttr> until mil priests undermined their 
influence and enabled PlngmVlu (Cliyang 
Chub GyaUshan) to set up with the ap 
proval of the Court of Peking 1 proa 
pt rons lav kingdom which ended how 
L\tr in cml stnfc ind ga\c an eppor 
tiinity to the Mongols to again interim 
in Tibetan affairs 

In 1447 the Buddhist Abbot Gidun 
dub (1447-1475) founded the important 
Tishdhunpn monastery and his third 
successor Sodnam Rgyamtso was elected 
to the still more important position of 
head of the t.uldan monastery near 
I hasa \\ ith the help of the Mongol 
Khans and the acquiescence of the Ming 
dynasti of China he was proclaimed 
Vajra Dalai I ama in 1576 an(1 "’ aS tlW 
the first to use a title after* irds to be- 
come of great renown At the same turn- 
the Mongols interfered actively m 
end government Later on they "”’ t 

pud «, vvitMn. and the fir* 
r mperor (.644 •«>») ” 

help Tim cauictl the Mongol* to re 

subjugate the nlinleconntrt and in 1 a 
t„ make the fifth Dalai Una menarri.M 
all Tibet 111 nlnch position hi »*’ 
firmed hj tile Clnnesi Goiernmen 

1653 In 1716 md I 7'7 ,to " 
further interftrenci bj the Mongo ^ 

m the affairs of Tibet but the OB 
„! the Ddai I 1113 


finally conquered the e< untry in 1720 and established the present temporal povvir »»» ^ 0 ul< r 

under the superv lsion of Chinese ambanv (residents) with its sncerdotally inspired isolatn n q tl t 

world wh h possibly has been encouraged bv the Chinese with the idea of creating a 
between themselves and I urupean aggresson firm India and Centrd Asia rc htion 

After 1^72 there was some rivalry between the British and Ri Sian governments ns to ' rc ^ rnicr 
chiefly commercial with Tibet in which the Dalai Lima played a part unsatisfactory to 1 jjj n 3 
leading evcntudly in 19 >4 to the occupaticn of I hasa bv a British force the flight of the t |, { 

and a commercial treat! This was f< flowed bv an \nglo Russian Convention in 1907 rtco„ ^ 
Chinese suzerainty and maintaining tl e is< 1 itu n of the country The Dalai 1 Inn was ri>U r ^ ^ ( | f 
but was soon in trouble with the Chinese and was deposed in 1910 but lie returned in tf) 1 - 
British Government secured the territorial and administrative integrity 1 f the native rulers , n 

Tibet is necessarily in the political conditions above indicated the most priest ride cn ^ j 
the world and not only that the influence of its priesthood is spread far bey ond its northern 
borders No account therefore of the country can pass over its religious orgamz iti >n 1 u ” ^ ^ t jj e 
for all his Buddhism and the wide ascendancy of his sacerdotal hierarchy ov er a Iarf? c P ir Mlt j, them 
Tibetan has never departed from the primitive Animism which his remote ancestors brottg ^ j ofin of 
from the Western Chinese highlands It lias saturated even the lnghh d based and animi 
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Buddhism he received »r* .1 Io2^ 

be said to have largely reverted^! to tha“ ongZ ™'” da -' s ", religion may 

zz^t as dmne — ■ and ° f h ' s 

Buddhism before it was adopted by the Tibetans l„ ” ,he ' alshnava Hindus by Northern 
Tta 7S9) ' a ' :,1 ' el ' enco ura g ed it and had the enormous co'leetL VlT*^ 30 '’ Khr " srm S Ldetsan 
,.u “ AtISa “ 1206 Sreativ ra,sed the position of the mon, t ^ scriptures compiled 

hundred years cml strife weakened the power ofX 1 ,™ and JT P "' sthood - aad ‘hen for too 
steadily increased So that when KuWa, Khl ( 2I “ to" , 1^’ ^ ^ ,he ab »o.s 

SahjapaLatna abbot as cml and ecclesiastical monarch of toe nhol “ merS,0n ’ set "P - ‘270 the 
‘he temporal sovereignty of the Lamas of T.be,“fo “ha V - the " mes «« "pe for 

Europeans, owing to the instructive parallel its historv ores ^ ‘ S ° f such ln,eres t to 

he temporal power of the Popes In^o atose^he “efo™" Tso“n U “ ' he R °™ aad 

pff T P f 4 a return to on g maI simplicity and purity of religion H P& I3 . 57 ^ 19 ^’ " lth a str °ng 
effect, still to be seen in the ceremonials and yellow robes of huff 11 H had a considerable 

oyertheredrobedadherents l obes of h.s followers ,vh “ are now in the ascendant 


»t the previous priesthood 
" n r 576 the Chinese Emperor 
recognized the two great 
contemporary abbots of the 
yellow robe, the Dalai Lama 
of Gedundubpa near Lhasa 
and the TashI Lama (Pan 
tschen) of Tashilhunpo, as 
sovereigns of Tibet, the 
Dalai Lama being from the 
first the real political chief 
Th ese great abbots are of 
course, incarnations of di 
' in,t, es and on the death of 
either, the successor, who 
must be a new 1} bom infant 
is chosen under certain rules 
bv the Chatuhtus. heads of 
monasteries, occupving 
much the position of Roman 
cardinals It wall be per- 
ceived that this practice 
means that the government 
of T,bet ^ m the hands of 
a perpetual ecclesiastical 
camarilla with all its atten 
<hmt evils The Dalai 
Kama’s political authority 
extends onl> to Tibet but 
be ,s the acknowledged 
head of the Buddhist 
Church throughout Mon- 
golia and China but not in 
Japan 



MAP OF INDO-CHINESE N VTIONS 

"*'T* •* ,h * ■•" Vf <x«<pr iKc u»d 

* under Britkh d«n..«>,oo. lKc W1 lk - 


nvm m 1mJ> 

Ct-rlr rnnnrrlrd with itw 
nhrrn kerdrr d Ind^. .U 
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V — THE BURMESE 

The people of Indo China most nearly related to 
the Tibetan* are the Burmese Burma and Bur 
most being English corruptions of Bama ( pelt 
Mramma) the native term for tribes which the 
Chinese called Mm Tor age* they disputed the 
mastery of the country thej now occupv the basin 
and deltas of the Irrawaddy Sittang and Salween 
rivers with the Shans of whom the Siamese form 
part the Maghs or Arakancse who ire Burmese 
with an admixture of Bengali blood and tie 
Tilamgs of Pegu related to the h loners and Mon 
of Cambodia and Annam further eastwards Tlict 
at last took complete possession of it in * 7 j 7 
shortly before the ad\ ent of the British in t e 
case of the Tibetans their civilization >* Indr»« 
with strong influence* from China 

All the peoples of Burma have old tradition! 
histories and chronicles which profess to go 
far back But so far as actual chronology can 
trusted there was a Shan (\ilao afterwards an 


chao and Pong) kingdom with Clunesc tendencies 
tn \unnan Upper Burma and the modem Shan 
States in A d 90-230 with an overflow westwards 
into \ssam The chronicles of Burma tlicmsclv es 
all point to the formation of an Indian Hindu 
settlement at Tagaung on the Irrawaddv in l pper 
Burma which spread itself southward* as far as 
Tronic and Arakin ind if inothtr at That* n in 
Lower Burma The kingd ms the settlers set up 
can be taken is Stirling at some period nc with 
an inmustic religion known in Burma as nal 
( pint) worship ind now odav soften al*o referred 
to is na«a (serpent) worship Tins became over 
shidowed in the fifth centurv A r> b\ Buddhism of 
both the northern and southern branches which 
fought for supremicv for centuries until the 
southern (Hinaylna) completely ou ted the otlur 
(Mililjana) in the fifteenth centurv 

Genuine history cimmcnces with the found i 
lion t f the Burmese era dittng from 638 a d at 
Pag m tn Upper Burma bv Thing 1 (Singha) Kaji 
a usurper and perhaps 1 Cambodian pnnee of the 
time of the great Kambuja King Jsmav irmin [ 



exvov 

in^ *! 

. T "‘ 
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(610-650) According to the Chinese annals Pagan though overshadowed hv Pegu became a fine 
civilized city is early as the ninth ctnturj v n In 1010 a Burmese hero king and religious reformer* 
AnawraU (Anuruddha roio 1052) ascended the throne of Pagan broke the pouer of the ‘'bans 
invaded Arakan and destroyed the Talaing capital Thaton thus bringing the whole country unckr lus 
sway The Talaings however had their revenge in controlling the Buddhism (Hina) ina) ol the Bunnins 
(1057) and in teaching than ah the sacred architecture (pagodas) they know Anawratd s sucre* or< 
were great builders as the immense rums of Pagan show to the present day and some of them nerc 
purists m religion \arabadisithu (1167-1204) sending an expedition in 1 170-11 Si to Ceylon and 
establishing Southern Buddhism ior a while Th<\ continued to embellish their capital until 


Khan (1260-1294) fell 
on them in 1286 bring 
ing about in 1298 the 
collapse of the empire 
that Anawrata had 
founded 

The Talaings 
naturally now became 
independent under 
Wareru of Martaban a 
Slian chief ( 1 287-1301 ) 
and «et up a kingdom 
at I’cgu that lasted until 
1541 Other Shans be 
gan to ruK Burmese 
•states i n the Irrawaddy 
at Piny a (129s 1^4) 
and S igaing (1313 
1564) until 1 mere 
cikbrit d apital w is 
founded b\ yet an tl r 
shan at \va (1 jl 4 
1S54) s « diat fr m 
thi thirttinth enturv 
to the days < I lu-abetU 
of rnglind Burma vva 
under Sh in rulers 

Ml through this 
period there w is per 
peiml fightmg tv th 
internal and ixUrnvl 
IhrtaUs the first of many 1 urojx 



MNC TM1RAM IN COURT DRFSS 

Tl lb>w M c~d*a M ndon Mr... Kin, ol Rorm. In U78 Ml 
" •"* i~i.m t mnd cot.fo.lor. wk It Inlr TUr. on d fc.fou. o. 

ro rd ■ ike court In 1881 It# wo. dtpornl 


Slians Burmins 

Siamest Aratancse an 1 
Bengalis all joining in d 
Out of the medley aton 
a loul Burman^hw 
kingdom at Tautigu 
(1470-1330) which ga'C 
birth to anotlur jpf't 
hero of the past Tubm 
Shwetli (i 53 <»- 1 5 ^^ 

With the aid <* 
general i still greW 
historical name H 3 )" 1 
\aung known <> 
Portuguese estal lislw” 
in M irtaban »n< ,lf 
Antonio Correa in 
as BranginiHO ( f r 

Burangnongclian-* 

Ba\In Sanngraw) 

TabinSlnudl start cello 

capture Pegu ml '* 1f 
tahan \ftcr < « ' 4 
attempts Ik succeed 
in dung so m *54 
Hts f penti ns are ‘ 

markal hfer tin «h « 

of Pegu l>v Ind ' 

Muhammad aiv* ’ ,n 
Pertuguese naval c 
m , nd c r lerdmant^ 

1 abtn Shw tH n »« |n 


, — to take part m Burmese local war*- - - ,, 

King of Pegu and in 1542 took Promo l’< rtuguese gunners under Diego Soares assisting Ins am 
154S he was ass as mated and Ba>m \aung (154S 1581) succctded Jiim after a struggle ln ^ |f( , 
Naung captund Vva and lecime ruin of all Burma for the Tailings m 1558 He *1 c» alf* f ** 
ind m 1564 cntircd Vvutlna carrying away as captives the King and lus family B’lt in *5 ' 
the famous \enetian traveller Casir I ix detach was in Pegu he had ti retake Ajutlu 1 nn ^j he 

he died in 1581 during an cxpidition to Arakan \nd tlun after all this effort thegreit •'V 
had erected suddmlv collapsed in 1599 through the incaj acity of 1 e» son Nandi Bavin 05^ ^ j, 
Bajin Naung was a remarkable ptrsonality a might) I udder and extraordinarily cnergi uc ^ 
undertook war, religion civil administration architecture trail Amongst other things ^ 
a nav> and secured a holy tooth of Bud lha from Colombo in 1576 He ma le P< gu l° <0 
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HP- “ - — testified 

the throne of P eg „ ltself mth the „ ^ ”” *>r the AraUnese and finallj to 

■aggressive headstrong man „ lth n0 j ea ot JZSZ^ rZI! ^ ** B “‘ he »«• » 

J 1613 he was ousted bj Mahadhanunaraja (1605 1628) a grind I S _ P ™ p,e and ""ghbours and 

r " as « ah« «** - 

list tnr, ^iry «. 

scourge 
> n t h e “ 
Ba> of 



• ncd and the Br I ah r« 


THE ABDICATION OF KING THIBAU 

1 h baw • acceaa on the pol c. 


and K n. Th b.v 


at on. between Bum,, and En,l, 
neae court Thibaur reluaed to a, 
1885 On the 4Uf NovemU. 


> sty hung on till 1740 when it was in its turn ousted b\ Bmu Dali of JW U r „ 5 ' * “ 15 
o umed A\a tn 1752 and placed Burma once more under the rule of Ptgu f 0 f the Tab „? 7 * S nn 

tnm .I*™ ' great Burmese " arnor of the officia > clas s at Shwebo with the title of , 

t«n,e d by Europeans into Alompra (17x2 1760) who founded the dvnastv 1 \l/ ^ 

S ‘S i found ruling on their appearincc on the scene is conquerors In 1751 he took l ? ,cI ‘ tht 
ungs m 17^5 he seized Prome ind founded the now great port of Rangoon b\ the' i* "’"f V**" 
iwedagon Pagoda a famous place of pilgrimage throughout the I ar East In 1— 1 S * nnt * U 
" lcn l ^ e Tailing gov eminent was dtftmttlv overthrown M " 1S ,n 

Ml these proceedings brought \Iompra into contai t with tht I ri nrh at Svr,-,,« 1 , 

Important British settlements ,n Burn,, wind, hid hec„ .-.Mhhdud i'Z ? "" 

■" B “»™ hnd w, Tnm , hle.mpr, d,ed in during ‘ Z” !''? al “‘ 

'“ m t"o gr.es h,„u„a „ ^ ( „ rtwlR h, ,'d «h efgh, ,'",sZ , “”' 

Pwhllc stage ,fo founded , nutabie dim,,. ,„d ,h e Tula n' „ 

uncommon m the I -,r I« large K d.., pear as , separate r .„, ‘ n ’ ,a '"™ »M 

SaS1 ' nS A ” Amarapurr |l.w, P»aa, and M.nddaa , ' c „^" , J 
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characteristic of the l'ar Fast and so disconcerting to the stranger \\ litres cr tlicv went tlici built 
lavishly, and in some respects with a truly beautiful architectural sense m their own style 

Of this dynasty, Sinbyushm (1763-1776) again attached A\uthia and had much trouble with the 

Chinese (1765-1769) 

Later on BodiwpliM > 
(17S1-1819) a power 
ful king. overran 
Arahan and was a 
thorn in the suit of 
the British Indian 
got ernment in the 
difficult davs of the 
early nineteenth cen 
tury Later on still 
under Bag) id (1S19 - 
1837) there was a 
violent collision with 
the British brought 
about by the conceit 
and arrogant e habitual 
to Burmese rulers 
through atl time re- 
sulting in the l'rst 
Bumuse War 
it>2<>) and the loss o' 

the \rahanand Tim* 

scrim province 5 
Big) Idavv felt 'he 
(b 'grace Ketiib 
subsequently 


and 
I crime 

insam , 

Not longaftciwim 
1 successor I ,,c 1 

Min Oi;) 
in troubh with I "M 1 
traders it Kin.** 
and there occurred" 

Second Bonm-e 
(ibja) «Mt ""t 
the IVgll I»»' in " 
the Untf.lt ’"f* 
He ins ...creed’ 1 ' 

’ ri ilh CM’’ 1 '> 
MindOn Mm <» « 




187S) 


who g>" 
urv well 


nod 


tVe r««oda ol |S« 5*«nl H*1< 


hours for twenty five vtars when lie was succeeded by 
Tldbavv (187S-1885) whose wilful but unvvist Queen Suphaytlat brought 
War, and the final annexation of all Burma to the Britidi T mpire in 18^6 
country liasbtenoncof steadv matenat improvement under British rule 


Kivvathl'^j 

thoroughly incompetent 
v’Uat brought about the Tn« « 

Since then the h' t,( n 


DATES OF SCOTTISH HISTORY 


SSbS S v i s,on ' m * c Agncola 
JjS®! H^nan between ,he Tyne and the Solway 
InJa^on^ the Forth a£d the Clvde 

JnvasKw ot the Emperor Srverus J ae 

K&man invasion under Theodo'i is 
pjnquest of Dalnada by the Scots 

immigration of the Bntons into Strathclyde and mn , , . 

cSf™ » '»"■ aSSSXSSiS ■' ‘p ll » >«i=. 

of . Lo,h “n by Paulinus 
w «K‘ ) V n f '°r ,h ! ,mtr,J followed by the re 
dSe^t ii S ? 1 ' ,i nd f d °P (,on of Koman Christiai 
Jf'tjl °f the Northumbrians at Vectansmcre 
The Piets adopt some of the Roman usages 

'"Fergus King of the Piets establishes au 
an yiiLmonti ■- Scotland begin 


raion of Lothian from Iona 


Scandinavian settlemt 
Great Danish raid on 

"“ViVSSSl,^ “• s ““- —s » 0» o™. .[ n 

Defeat of Constantine IIJ at Brunanburh 

Malcolm II defeats the Northumbnans at Car ham and ann»i« ih 
Malcolm II succeeds to the throne of Strathclyde 
•a under King Duncan 


acbeth 




;ui 


of Machgto by Malcolm HI fCanmorel “ — — — 

vSiftfl’Snf" ,0 ,he Pnn “ 55 *I»tg«rt Establishment of Toman Christ, . 

Malcolm nr is slain ui an invasion of England Celiic reaction Christianity in Scotland 

Access on of Edgar son of Malcolm and Margaret 
Accession of Alexander 1 
Accession of David 1 

“•SMI L?““ *■ L “" l ' 11 •' .t , 

0 aneemrnt to cancel the acknowledgment of Engtish su 
'ter of Henry III 
daughter 


\\ illatn tbe Lion and Richard I mak< 
Accession of Alexander II 
Mamage of Alexander II to Joanna 
Accession of Alexander III 
Mamage of Alexander III to Margin 
V ictory over ‘he Norsemen at Largs 
r •,( the Hebrides to Scotland 


in suzerainty 


>1 Henry III 


ie marriage 




I 

T irs^' Rebeu"«~or /itaTariM sS* of^^cki^Tn'Ld^’r f* »' ^ 

su&^sy* asr* sslAs -as issuz ifSIiw *ss i 

Papal intervention on behalf of Scotland ijoj Defeat X. Kneth « E.a.'J 1 ' ,0 lh ' Scot* 1 


I Scotland 


g Castle ,, „ 

Dumfric« Coronation 
Lou ioun Hill Death of Edward 
the castles of Roxburgh and ~ ' ' 
(June a 4 th) 1312 Defeat c. . 
independence by tbe Trraty of 


>n behalf of Scotland ijoj Defeat of the English fc , IO ,nfl J* 01 * 

by Edward I .305 Execution of UalEce V,^ Murtc^of ? 3 ? £aP ,u «<'' 
inafmn <>f Bruce Defeat of Bruce at M^hven J Ijoy De7ea, inhe & n h 1 

'fsSbU£i?^sssr 3 1 

° f A h ! "« r Dlhnd * bt *y 


Death of*Robert I an! accession 'of Dasid’lf 1 '”' 

Edward III acknowledges Lrtward Balbol as a vassal King of Scotland Defeat of .ha ~ . 

FI ght of Edwaid lialliol from Scotland ’ n Defeat of the Scots at Dupphn 

DcfMt of Jbe Scot, at HaMon 11.11 near Berwick Cessmn of Southern Scotland tc 


The French Alliance (c ,j 42 


Recovery of Southern Scotland 


I by 


invasion ot England in Che interests of France 
evitles Cross, near Durham rjyj Defeat of the 
>f Robert II the first 


. OT „ h 6 at S 1?” “ d C * n ’ Ur ' of Da>kl 11 

by the Scots ijji Accession ol Robert II thefirst ’hmg of the HoLw 

of Otterb im 1 190 Accession of Robert 1 1 1 « 3, j Bail le of tS- CM?, .,K' >383 Battle , 
of the Scots at llomikion Hill Death of the Duke of Rothesay the heir In the 

SKwffiB? R«ea,..«.^ C SS 


fcl. 


Defeat of the French 
tbanv 

m of Jan 


\nwrot? Of < sr , An.!n.«^ rR ? Cy °'“ urdoth D“kr of Albany 

S'SU'.f 


• II >09 Fxe. 


brothel r 44 S Defeat of Hw rVghvh at lot^F^vuS^onh? UmveLV 

of Ghiscow Murder of the eighth Tart of Douglas by lames if ,,,, nil?, 1 ., , ”T fr * i < : 

of the Douclases. I4 6o Acrid ntal death of James II it thesweenf Roxburgh t l.!E* i <,ri ” ,ur ' 
of James 111 Recovery of Roshi rgh Castle i 4 fJt AfarrD?e of lam^M^i^.h/ST" 0 ' 
Marurct olDenmark Orkney ant Shetland pledged f pr payment of her dowry PMnres, 

Annexatnn of Orkney an I Shetland Creation of the Arrht nhopnc 0/ Sr Andrews. 


if A than v brother of Jan 

~ -- ...nes II! at Sauchiebnr- 

of the Archbishopric of Ctasgow 1 
1 T nglan 1 on tehalf of IVrkin « 
aret of EngLmJ MOB A printing 
el death of James It at rtrf.1 n 
of lohn Duke of Alt any mjs Ma 
»e of lustier i.v th Mamage (Jan 


if Jan 


ruIatKtfi ol the Bible pc 


I inh and accession of Queen Jlary 


id bv tbe lari ol Hertford 


Marriage ot Qureo hf 
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CHAPTER XLI 

THE SCOTS By PROFESSOR ROBERT S Rill 

THE FORM \TIO\ OF THE KINGDOM 

rmed k, b n f 0m ° f SC0 “ Md " " e ’ ,,Ste ' la, " ,eoutbrcaL “ f tbe ereat struggle with England had been 

pressure of 
the Anglo 
Saxon inva 
sions in the 
southern 
half of the 
island drove 
northwards 
numbers of 
the Britons 
ind these 
Brythonic 
Celts found 
1 home in 
the country 
between 
Cumberlan d 
and Dum 
barton e\ 
cept in tht 
modern 
cc untie-? of 
Iv 1 r k c u d 
bright and 
U igtow n 
where thi 

PlCts of 

Gallow a a 
maintain! d 
an unit pin 
dent ixist 
e n r 1 In 



Piets who 
"hateaer 
their origin 
spoke the 
language of 
the Goidels 
or Gaels 
After the 
departure of 
the Romans 
from Britain 
there were 
three impor 
tant new 

settlements 

in the coun 

lr) rhc — — lK(i „, 
n,n fc of the sixth Centura a Goidelic tnbe of Scots t mu fr< m Inland and founded under their king 
1 cr gtis the Scottish kingdom of Dalnada ntunn,, rough h tin arta of tht modem ArgjIKhtri and in 
the course of the same ctntun tht Angles pushed non liw ird fr« m Northumbria and madt settlements 
in the district between tht Tweed and tht I irth of I orth Tlitri wtic thus fixe si para ti peoples it tin 
tnd of the sixth Centura — the S:ots tht Vrthtm Pitts tht British tin Angles and the Piets of Gallo 
" av and it was not until tht t lea tilth ttntura tint all tin t tnlies were amalgamated into a smgli 
kingdom Tht influenct of Chri tianita ifttr tht mis-itn of st Columba in 5f»j prt pared tht wat 
for a union of tin S 1 ts md tht Pitts l ut tin u natrsi >n of tin Puts to tht Rom 111 u a„es in the begin 
n,n f> of *ht eighth ttntura wt iktnetl this .mmitun <nd tin ictual union i% to In. attributed it all 
i''nts in pirt t tht |Hnl m whith U»th Si t md Puts w«n inai bed fn m tin im i 1 ns of the Danes 


GALGACUS ADDRESSING HIS ARMt 

v Caledon an eh ef who led the Ir be« of North Bri 
jl a. Air cola and waa defeated a 
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and Northmen In 844 Kenneth MacAlpm of Dalruda became King of IVt land ns well a»'of Scot land 
The Angles of the Lot linn districts remained part of the English kingdom of Northumbria until iorf* 
when Malcolm II after a long struggle deft ittd tin. Northumbrians at Carhim on the Tweed andannexed 
the Lothian* In the s urn. star Malcolm s grandson Duncan (the Duncan of Shakespeare s Macbeth) 
In came King of tin Strathclyde Britons ind cm Malcolms death tn 10-54 * 1C succeeded to the wfioh 
kingdom of Scotia By this time howcur the Scandmaviuis had come to possess the Hebrides and 
l irge tracts of land m the west and in the extreme north and it was not until after the battle of I arg» 
m 1263 that Alexander III recoxered the Hebrides 1 lie southern limits of the kingdom were long 
uncertain for the Scottish kings laid claim to 1 irge parts of the P nghsh districts of Cumbria and North 
umbrn but in the reign of Henry II of England the border line became fixed 


MACBETH AND THE MURDERERS OF l SCAN ( 

Malcolm 11 „„ b, Duncon .< ,™d over Scotl.ud until 1040 whc. < w.. murdered hr h . »»" M “. ’ 

accord n« to the l.w of See oh .ucccuion Macbeth . claim o the lb one w.j bet er l hnt ol Duncon ond In rcof >V f>» *'*' * 

lu>l and equl oblo utcr In 0*7 Duncon . .on Mai o m won b« battle of Lumphan.n wMcb M.cbclb wa. alaln 

l p to tl e time o{ Macbeth (1040 1 >^7) Scotland w is a C llic kingdom g nemed by a Celtic Koyal 
House ami ruled by Celtic custom Its p ipul ition except 111 Lothian was entirely Celtic But <* 
marriage of Macbeth s successor Mai ulm Cmmore (the h n ot King Duncan) to the English Princess 
Margaret granddaughter of Edmund Ir insult and sister »t Edgar the Ethelmg had a profound influenn 
upon the citihz3tio« ol lowland Scotland Mirgant hersrlf initiated an ecclesiastical reformat 1011 ^ 
which such usages of the Celtic ( luircli ns 1 ad sunntd till the elexenth century wuc abandoncs! an 
the rhurch in Scntl md came mu full rommuni m with K ttne After tlie deaths of Malcolm and Margin 
m looy there was 1 p n xl of Celtic n. 1 ti n hut Margin I s work w ts continued by her three son 
who reigned in sucecssu n— I dgar (1097 II0 7 ) Alcxand r I (1107 1124! and Dae id I ( II2 -l -II 'j^ 
Tin s t kings eeert all in civ*, a «uati n with lUnrx I of l nglanel win mimed tliur sister 
and tliur reigns witmsscd the A11J ei/ ltion of the manners and custnns of lowhnd 'set Hand H 
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only to drne the English out of Scotland but to attach them in England and in Ireland A vigorous 
invasion of England after the deposition of Edward II led the regents for the joung Edward III to 
acknowledge the independence of Scotland by the Treaty of Northampton (1328) Bruce died in the 
following year and left as Ins heir his son Daud II who was a minor When rdward III began to 
rule England he determined to restore English influence in Scotland and denouncing the Treaty of 
Northampton he acknowledged as vassal King of Scotland Edward Balhof son of John Balhol Tie 
Scots were defeated at Dupplm in 1332 and at Halidon Hill in 1333 Balhol ceded to Ins benefactor the 
whole of Scotland from the Firth of Torth to the Tweed and the work of Robert I seemed to be undone 
But the Scots succeeded m expelling Balliol and though Edward III made several invasions of the 
country he had not succeeded m establishing his power m Scotland when in the autumn of 1337 



adopted the more ambitious project of the conquest of I nnct This div ersion of Edward s interests^ 
a similar cflect to that produced b> the death of his grandfather thirt> years earlier and the > 
gradual)) recovered the whole of Scotland with the exception of the town of Berwick -on T« 
which remained almost continuously m English hand This recov ery of Southern Scotland may ^ 
taken to mark the close of the War of Independence for the freedom of the country was not 
in any grave peril 

TtIL FRENCH ALUANCF ( 

During the W ar of Independence the Scots had come to regard the T rtnch as their natural allies 
England and the young Da\ id II had taken refuge in France The English attack upon ** rancC ^ jj f 
pelled the Scots to choose between peace with England and participation in the war as the a! ^ 
Trench The I istorv of the last half centurv made a fnendh arrangement with Fngland impo 



OF FLODDEN FIELD 
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and it lx came a fixed prinuplt of Scottish foreign policy tint an T nghsli triumph in Trance would leave 
Scotland helpless The Scots therefore tnxaded England in 13.46 and were defeated at Nevilles Cross 
near Durham Dane! II was taken prisoner and the English seized territories m Southern Scotland 
which were not cntmlv retoxered for nearly one hundred and twenty years, dunng which there was 
almost continuous warfare The random of Daud II greath impo% en-lied tht countrv He died 
without leaving a child in 1371 ind the throne passed to the House of Stewart The first king of the 
line Robert II (1371 1390) was a grand-on of Rnlxrt the Bruce Under Robert II and Robert HI 
(1390-1406) considerable progress was made in the re-conquest of Southern Scotland and one of the 
battles fought on the bordtr at Otterburo (1388) is famous in ballad history The fate of the Duke of 
Rothesay the elder son of Robert III t- the subject of Scott s Fair Maid of Perth , t he younger son, 
lames was captured bj the English on his way to Trance in 1406 and the Regent Albany who governed 
the kingdom until his death in 1420 recovered further territory The Regency was remarkable for the 





THE IIXTTLX Of SAUC1 HFBURN 

Emland »mplorrd bv lum III „| Scotland did noi mocl 
erection bmlr out Henna to he nor I ol hie Idnrdom Itmet 
•tcutah the oval • a ve be. nc hr nun-bera axle defeated 


a tb the am toval 


.utfcttV" 

ffbeb * 


foundation of tin lir-t Scottish l hi\ini\ (si \ndnw- 14m lur tht lir-t jxiMUition for I ollanljt ' 
for the battli of Harlaw (14111 whin \ d ingenue. in\a-ion of the turbulent fsle-nnn #'< , 

f-uncs I was nk i-cd in 1424 md hi- Mtttal nili tn s«.« thnd (1421 1417) was in atnmpt to<« * ^ 

ruh of liw ]ames midi sum mtuhlit itn n- in iln lon-iitution and llii-« follow id I iipli-ti h' ^ 
finning an exception t. the nil. tint Ixlwnn 1I1 W ir < f Indejvndince and the Reformation I ^ 
inflmnce was predominant in Siithml Indir tin Rigmt Mbam and In- son (Regent NW J* pf 
tin Sots had gum 0 n-idirabh fit Ip tt. tin 1 nmh and had taken 1 di-tmgui-hi d pirt in ff« 

Hmgt. (1421) Tin go' 1 mint nt of Umrx \1 . fiend Janie- the restoration of tin Minnc 1 ^^ 
Roxburgh ind Ik rwirh-t n Tweeil on itimlilnm of 1 tnat\ of jsrpttual fx-ace, but 1 « nl ” j )r 
fiithful to tht I nnch allnnn uul 11 tn- 1 n hi- nturn from in nn-iicic— fid «iegi of Roxbnrn ’ 
was murdered at I’trih bv n Ik limn- baron- (I ebruan 14571 .i 

Ont of tin t fleets of the eon-tint warfare ind of the many minorities of the j^h 

d ingerou- growth of tin importance 1 f gnat f imilu-s and tin nignof fame- II the 

occupied tn tin suppres-mn of tin IIihh of 1 ) ugl »- James wa« ktllid l»\ tin bursting of a ratio 
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siege of the Castle of RoNburgh It was taken immediately alter Ins death, and the reign of his young 
son James III (1460-1488), began in auspicious circumstances, for the English had no footing in Scot- 
land except at Benvick The marriage of James to the Princess Margaret of Denmark brought Orkney 
and Shetland to the Crown of Scotland The personal history of James III ttas unfortunate, and he was 
killed after a skirmish tilth his rebels at Sanchieburn His son, James IV (1488-1513), was the greatest 



w.v* yreatK alarmed b\ the danger winch he believed to threaten the Trimh kingdom. and he ulttroiMv 
derided to invade Fnylaml in tlu intere-N of I ramc The di*cu'*ion> which prcceilcil the campaign of 
n«idditi indicate not unit the -trenyth ol but al-o the »iyn-> of incipient weakening in, the l Kind's which 
unmd Not land to frame for thin u.e a p»rt\ in Gotland which opposed the war, and anpu-d tint 
the attack upon Prance involved no peril to Votluid After the death of Jime-i IV at floddtn, there 
"as, < hinny the mmoritv of lie. mui Janu-> \ (151 } a ‘•truyyle between a fnncli put*. led lit the 
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nobility, who were strongly jn fax our of stujng Church property, and xxJun he rinfttd into war with 
England he received inadequate support and his arm) was defeated at Solwa\ Moss (Vox enilxr, J542) 
The King died immediately after the dtfc it leaving a daughter a few days old During the mmontx of 
Pucen Mar)' (1542-1567), Protestant doctrines made rapid progrtss among the people In the aign of 
James V , I utheramsm had been strong enough to require ropro-sn e legislation and the first Protestant 
martXT Patrick Hamilton, had suffered at tin stake m 1528 The I arl of Arran who becanii Regent 
m 1542 bad strong’ Protestant s)mpathics and an agru.nu.nt was made with Henry VIII for tin 
m linage of the little Quetn to the future Edward VI Hut Hi nr) xvas not satisfied with the tirms 
and he roused the distrust of Arran who mult an alliance with Cardinal Beaton the leidir of the 
Church party and repudiated the arrangement with England War followed and the ' LnJeJi 
Wooing as the invasions of Scotland were called was rein irkable for its ferocity Boton who hid 
i> \ u < <1 theQucin 



THC HtVROER Of RtZZiQ 


David Ratio tiMIFfd Mar* Stvwatl a avfylca In 1164 bvcomlna 
iavtnjrllv Ahcr Sot matrlaw vvltk Lord Datalr* ihr allrr la lint to 
|c*lou*1* haled him In 1166 Damle* at tic head ol a company oi I 
apartment* at llolvrood 1 alarv and. allct around nt Rlcr o In Mar* 


to I ronci 
me} he 
trolhtdto 
th« I)ui 
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future 

I raneis 
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0 n 1 1 n 
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Marx *>! 
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*dc iS* all end 


"Pmd «»t Protest intism anil tin pn u lung <>i John kno\ divtrtnl the nation il svmp.»thx from t r “ ‘ 
to I n s liml Whin I brain th smiculid lo tin throne of 1 nghlld lu Rave issistlim to tin D ” ^ 
tlu ( tmgri Ration as the leaders of th* Votiis], prott stints described thuiwlves and afttr the < ^ 
ol lit t>m»n Mother ami while Quun M irx was still in l rani t i Sottish I’arlianiuit «ith»« ^ 
rox d uithontx established the Protestant religion ( Wuiist 15M Marx on lur nt«m 

had to at ci pi tlu situation mil she inaih jm ojx.ii tflorl to distuib it but the ro\al t'-’i* 1 
not gixin to tin mw eecksiastical legist it ion until alter lur fill Ih r tronlUs lxgan wilh her m’r 
to DirnKx 111 tin summir ol 1565 in the f diming xcar she Kin 1 ion, m 1 ‘ hnUI } H |< 3 nl 


Dirnhx was munlrrul m May shi marneal Hithwd! iml in Jun* -du sum nderrd to lur n J* ^ 
wa> imprisoned in Ijochlevon Casth In Ma\ i^hs she e-. ajnd hut w is diluted at lang''" ^ ^ 
on I lualieths imitation, tlnl lo I nRlanil win n *,ht ai is imprisomd until r5V» wluo 'he w 1 ' I ^ 


d< ith by the ! nglish ymvn II* r *ou 
Pieshxlirtati partx in the Church had w 
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111 a \ ictorx ox er the ad\ nc lies of 
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Andrew Melville the successor of John Knox in the leadership of the Scottish Protestants held strong 
the doctrine of the divine institution of Presbvtery and this theory had a profound effect upon the history 
of the next hundred years Melville also held strongly the doctrine of the independence of the Church 
of any form of control by the State a position which was certain to bring him. into personal conflict with 
the King Religious questions entered into all the political disputes of the time and even into foreign 
policy The General Assembly of the Church a much more representative body than the Parliament 
was the most powerful institution in the country and the Melvilhan party was supreme in the Assembly 
James waged a prolonged conflict with Melville and the Assembly with varying results and with umary 
ing determination to get lus way by any means Even before his accession to the English throne in 



K05 he hid been so far sum sful is to introduce 1 titular T piscopacv dependent upon the Crown In 
Kilt) Mime ejf the titular bi hop-* wuv consecrated in Tn^lmei and tlttt Iran mitteel their orders to 
their brethren James however did not dc-truv the Pre-bvtcnan constitution of the Church He 
ceased to Ciimmon General Wmbhes and -c> depnved the ekrgv (apart from the bishops) of their jh>Ii 
ticil power but he left the I iwcr courts of the Pre^bvterian Church— the Parochial \s cmblv or Kirk 
S-l n inel the Presbvtery or Wmblv of v r/avsis >r di\ ision Hi> legislation roused na popular cippo 
sitnn until he went further inel bv the live \rtielcs of Perth (1O1S) proposed to interfere with the 
ritual to winch the ‘-cots win aceiistomed This attempt had gradually to be abanel >ncd but it w is 
renewed in a more emphatic form In Charles I (ib’5 1^91 Charles prop, e-el 10 remodel the wli>l 
^institution of the Church and make it uniform with the Church of I ngtanel and to re j lace tlu Knoxnn 
Rook of Common Oreier l»\ i spmaflv prepaml e-efetron of the Jiook of Common J'nur Tin* 
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abandonment ot his f ethers 
successful compromise be- 
tween Episcopacj and Pros 
bj ter j led to the National 
Coecnant of i6}8 and to the 
two Bishops Wars which 
compelled Charles to summon 
his English Parliament and 
pro\td to be the first steps in 
the Great Rebellion The 
state of affairs in F ngland led 
Charles in 1641 to jieldon all 
points m his disputes with 
the Scots but two jears 
later they joined his enemies 
and ga\e notable help to the 
Parhamentan irm> at Mar 
ston Moor The Scots took 
part in the war in eonformiU 
with an agreement known 
as the Solemn 1 cagiit and 
Coecnant b> which the Eng 
hsh Parliament undertook to 



■sole form of Churtli mrn 
ment m I ngland md in Ire- 
land An attempt to force 
Preshj tt rj upon F ngland \n- 
foredoomed to failure and 
this disastrous iml inckftn 
sible proposal led imntidnUh 
to the renewal of cml war 
in Scotland where Mrnlro 
took up amis for the king 
After Cromwell s \iclorj at 
Nasebj the \mi\ not the 
Parliament was till supnnn 
power in England ami tin 
Armv was composed of In 
dependents to whim tie 
Solemn la ague and Cmr 
nant would Inu refused 
toleration When the Vnts 
discount! tint the Pirln 
ment could not and the 
Arm} would not earn out 
the agreement made in >f'4t 


establish Presbvtcr\ as the *" d "‘ MU, ' d 1 section of them unde turn* 

with the king and sent an arm\ int > 1 ngl end It was defeated at Preston 111 August lO\b The Votti h 
part} which had opposed the in„a ernent with the king then entered into negotntims wit 1 
Cromwell blit the execution of Charles horrified the country anil his son was proclaimed as kin? *’ 



THE MMtQUIS OF ARCM.L 

ArUImU Campbell elia$lfcl»! fir»t Mir«v ■ »1 
A tjll A par li*n of the CawntMew. he lo n«l D»ll 
•rmr In lb!9 and pnlwcd mlkciloft upon the 

Scottl.h P*>l •ment Ai the RmIwsIIo" he «... hr 
htdfd lot Ifrtwi 


(.re it Brit tin 
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Ce inmon we ■ 1 1 h 
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land 111 tin 
eoursi <f whuh 
lie de fejtcd the 
Siols at Dunhii 
(Septemlier jrel 
1G50) \ Seot 

tisli im ision of 
I ngland was re- 
pulse <1 at Worn 
ter (Septe ml>cr 
jre! 1651 > end 
from iGji to iCf o 
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under inilit ir\ 
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Union of the 
Scottish mel 
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THE ENTRV OF PRINCE CHARLES EDW \RD INTO EDINBURGH 

The Nouno Pietet.de. » th he m. n body of h • urn) mode o lr umph.l en rr Into tl 
Ed nburih on the d.y lo o, the v dory of Pte. onp.it> The Pnnee otid h . Hl.hl.ndero 
throuoh .11 the principal .tree . o( the Scot >h cep lol d >ploy no he pneoner*. the plunder 
End >h olondardo ihry hod captured, arn d the ioyoua oeclomot one ©I the mu! Uudc 


thej might graduallv have adopted the position of the more 
the repressive measures of the Government refused toleration f 
drove the more e\trime Preshvtenans into rtlxllions which were mercilcssh crushed 


Pnghsh Commonwealth' 
was published in and 
Scottish members sit in 
Cromwell s Parliament' 
Tlns Ln«m which had 
bent fifed Scotland In th 
r< mov al of rt st notions upon 
tnde came to an end with 
the Restoration Tl* 
reign of Charles II |i«*> 
1685) is the most lament 
able m tin whole hht»r\ 
of Scotl ind Tndtsufftnd 
from the operation of tin 
mulish Navigation W 
and from the Dutch tt » r 
The gov 1 rnment was cn 
trusted to a success) in « f 
unprincipled stoundrv! 
whose notorious private 
charactirs wire m kcipi' 
with the folk and cru Itv 
of their political nu astir. 
The episcopal Church w 1 
re established and the 
methods adopted fir it' re 
establishment prmeel ati 
to Lpiscop icv >n s< - otl 11 ^ 
for some generition' 
section of th I’rcslntenai 

clung fanatic lilt 
Solemn f < ague and C 
nant If the} Ind ^ 

lonViorcKrd bft t(> thcIllselvCs *' ^ 
drr .nd lb© fanaticism would In' 4 "V 
political!} ineffective ^ 
ockratc sections of their part) 
Tresbjtenan worship and u t,n1 ^ 


Tin mi 
if the rtit-" 

the country increased towards the end of the reign of Charles II and in the first two jears 1 1 ^j ofe ,| 
of James \ II fif 85 :f>S8) The measures which produced the Revolution in T mjand wert ft I 
in Scotland and Declarations of Indulgence lightened the burden which the much tried Pr* ' 
had to bear 


THE RfVOI LTION VMI THL I MON 


\ Scottish Convention offered the Crown to William {1689-170.2) md Marv tbtjf) '^g^ns wh 

that Presbjterj slioulel be re established and William insisted upon a tchratrm for I P l<!Ct, *" nnn ,nt!' 
were willing to take the oaths to the new sovereigns The rel gious question was thus per 
settled but William had man\ difficulties in connection with the government of Seotl md 1 
pirtj made no armed resistance after the death of its lc ider A isenunt Dundee at hilhecran^^ 
jfi8of but it exercised great p ihticil influence and the del u of a Highland chief to take t k 
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Williams Scot 
tish a civ lsers 

the opportunity 
of perpetrating 
the Massacre of 
Glencoe the 
Kings connec 
tionvvith which 
remains a grave 
stain on his re- 
putation The 
Jacobites were 
chieflyHighlan 
ders and Epis 
copahans m the 
north eastern 
counties but 
William further | 
alienated the 

ROBERT burns Presbv terian S,R WALTER SCOTT 

Robert Burnt (1759 1796) the (reatcat of the Scot ah 5 Sr Walter Scott (1771 1832) Scott eh poet and 

poete Ha prevail nt character at c ia an abaolute an trading claSSeS novel at An ralraord narily (erl Ic wrier and the poa 

eer ly avh le aa a «al t at and deacr pt ve wr ter h* la Jjj g rep U (J [a aeaaot of * *"■ u» i»n vailed for humour aympalhy and 

unaurpaaaed J * poetry 

tion of his pro 

mises made to the ill fated Danen Company The Scottish Parliament claimed ill the constitutional 
rights of the English Parliament and had frequent disagreements with the Crown William was con 
v inred that the only solution of the problem laj in a Union of the tuo kingdoms but he did not Jive to 
see the accomplishment of his scheme 

The ministers of Queen Anne (1702 1714) were successful in bringing about a Lnion Some such 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 

r Scott (1771 1832) Scott ah poet and 
ralraord narily (crl Ic wr ter and the poa 
ua i»n vailed for humour aympathy and 



SIR R \LPM ABERCROWBV 

Sr Ralph Abort romby 0734 IJOU a da laaulahad 
Brit ah t nor, I He wea mortally wounded in aa act oa 
•ldw the french near AVaeud la. In E«JP> du "»« ‘h» 
Napoleonic W era. 


arrangement 
was a constitu 
tional necessity 
after tlie Revo- 
lution had put 
an end to the 
personal rule of 
the monarch in 
both countries 
it was also a 
necessity for the 
commercial e\ 
pansion of both 
countries and 
it was specially 
desired b) the 
I nglidi Wings 
in the interests 
of the Ilano- 
\ enan Sue 
cession The 
concession 
of complete 
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commercial equality was the argument which commended the Union to the Scotti h Whigs and the) 
were ultima tel) successful in obtaining the consent of the Scottish ^Parliament to the Act of Union 
winch came into force in Mi) 1707 The two 1 ingdoms were united and there was an amalgamation 
of the two Parliaments and guarantees were gi\tn for the prison ation of the Church of Scotland and 
of the independent system of Scots I aw and of the Scottish Courts The Union was unpopular in Scot 
land when it took 


place and it con 
tinued to be unpopu 
lar until the great c\ 
pansion ol Scottish 
trade reconciled the 
count!) to it One 
of the arguments b) 
which the Jacobites 
endcaeoured to gam 
support for their 
cause was that the 
Stewarts would re 
peal the Act of Union 
It was howeeer the 
Union that made the 
Scottish Jacobites 
helpless at the death 
of Queen Anne when 
tl e best opportunity 
for a Stiwart rcstoi 
ation was lost In 
17x5 the Scottish 
Jacobites, under tl c 
Earl of Mar raist l 
the standard f Kin,, 
Janies VIII and III 
at Bncrair and 
marched upon Peril 
where they waited in 
earn for the armal 
of King James with 
a 1 rencli arm\ On 
the 13th of \o\cm 
her Mir met the 
forces of George 1 
(1714-1727) at 
Shcnffmuir near 
lhwhlane and fought 
a drawn battle which 



1 tl » t lew at Edlnkursk. la 
Jamtt IV «( Sat, land W P°ttr i 
£ n r h m la brralr off an a 1 aocr 
oita k. Lou ■ 


was really a Jacobite 
defeat asit compelled 
lus arm) to retire to 
Perth No further 
t fiort was made until 
1719 when a small 
Spanish force w as de- 
feated at Glenslucl — 
the on!) outcome of 
a great diplomatic 
combination of the 
Jacobites with Spam 
and Sweden which 
was broken up b) 
the death of Charles 
\II The attempt of 
Prince Charles Ed 
ward in 1745-46 had 
for a time the glam 
our but neicr tlu 
potency of success 
His imasion found 
the Go\emment of 
George II (1729 

1760) unpreparid 
and Ins defeat 1 f 
General Cope at 
Prt st onjnnsfSeptcm 
her 21st 1745) n n<1 
him temporanl) su 
preme jn Scotland 
though c\ cn m I dm 
burgh the Castle held 
out against him Tie 
march to I)crb\ e\ 
jxisid the wcakic«s 
of the Jacobites and 
the Prince s defeat 
a! Culloden (April 
1 6th 1746) pit ■»'« 


end to the mo\ cment The Rising « f 1745 was followed by great changes in the administration of the 
Highland The Goeemmuit passed acts for the di annul,, of the Highland rs and so destroyed the 
clan as a mi lit ire unit and the abolition of heritable junxl etions in 17 17 destroyed it a-s a ,,H,t 0 
admimstratun Wien Dr Johnson Msitcd tl e Western Highlands in 1773 he thought that ill re 
had nextr before been any change of national manners so quick so great and so general With the 
end of Jacohiti m the history of Scotland merges into the general htstorv of the United Kingdom 
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lit Li lu let Hu. Stuarts — ro 


Lxao xo 1 le'iT* 


.c with [ e In h Supreme Con ell r y,agl K Urn 

. . ^ r _ .onfrderat o a d nsolvc 1 

Kinutri 1 avrs Irela 1 Cromw II lan It at D tin (August nlh) a tl Horn s nrokhcifo O 
and O Nrill agm to} In lorrrs ad nit Cromwrll Death ol O SHI (November Jib) 

Cap! rr cl K y at 1 Cfoi nr I ly Cro well vho n ! mi to L gli I 

S rm Irr cl ( alwuy to Sir Charles Cwte Insh revolt hnilly « | rested Large conf sea 1 1 

| b tat o < Hr 1 r >1 Cathol c grntry mostly Ira spoiled b to Con uugl t 
Vets ot Sett nit ly the Insh Puritan ent UnJ r Chari s II confirm! g with mod (radio 
o GiratioDi Kris s toleration sul itantlally granted in thl* rr go 


Navlgal on Act forbidding Irish Ira In * Ih In ll h rolo ilti 
Acc msten of Ja nr* II Cathol c am y tom rd un Irr Richard Talb t Lari of Tyrconnel 
Janes!! landsatkisab Oitbreak of the Jacob to war Irish Pari ai tri l rejteals Arts of Settl^ 
i nt and 1 oynlngs Act atta ts a 6oo Proiestar is as supporters of tltn I r nee of Orange ah < 
prorlal s frerelora of worsb pa 1 1 In rly ol co sc en e to all creeds Kelief ol Derry (July jolhi 
tV H an III lands In Iret I wltn V ooo men lialtlo ol the Jloyne f Julv 1st) First siege of tamen h 
and repulse ol the William te forces Janes II leaves Ireland fur France 
DsttU of A gbrln (July nth) anl s rre d r of Cafoay to I) CinLeL S irren Irr of Li erldc and eiyj 


| Ireland und r the Final La a 


169) Inaugural ol tl systei oils al Laws against Irish Catholics 

tf-)6 169V ItemarkabL rise of He woollen man tacture in Ireland n 


1 petit on off nglrsi 
to inanufaet res 
in in the House 0, 
j <1 Iter of Arel 


.... a t yt we thou d be allowed lo tat our pouforr bul ihouJ n at look ol yt 
b shop K n" 169S) 

Tht Case cl lirlin I b) \t Warn Mol n x ('I fiber ol (he Jr b Parka men l lor Du) kn bmverslfji 
oritrr 1 1 y the L gb h 1 arllament n be bum si by the con nun hangman 


s» It apl olnted D an ol S>t I atncV s Tl e 
sdools e*t nfed to Ireland 
I s e ol Woof t Halfpe - 


AUjist it^by loth Iri 1 II ruses s« 

Tie Whtrbo agrarian conV raey to res st t hesa d rack rents and si n lar 
large on gratrnn ol 1‘resbsterla sveavers and lar n rs to A r ca 
Cl arlos L cas cstabl hes the I nmue r Jo r.ol 

War of American I lepend nee II ory Grattan enters the Irish House of Co 


sis to teach 1., 
Pray er Letters, j 
en e ts 1 the North 


F r» relaxation ol th 

lorma o of the Vo . .. 

I hi rt> of tradr a l I g sla 


Laws a a st Cath .. 
hea 1 d hy th Ir h Krntry an f de o strat nl Dll ui faso r ot 
lence Krp al ol the Trade Laws. 

Ic nand s le(, I41 e 111 penU <e anl rrlaxallon ol renal 
rsareallhl tn a aim »t pv rely I rot itant forte ) Act^ 
1 n regard (0 property - -* - '■ — *' *• " " *' ,h 


h Crow Th Ir I 


_ „ . iiiearf * S n ultanoo « Act) 

^ ^ ...„ - latter a sov relg and lit Icpen lent IrgUature 


lreta d ondcr th 


la oft urge III It,. c d bat the Iri h Pari an ent Itads to do bt whether 11 e s cePdo | 
tot e throe neeessan the sa n n both eountnes Recovery of the kl ic onlquesllo shelvsi 
F rtea on ol ll e Wl g Uub Gra ta and others for reform of I arlia nent 

Tonna n B Ha t of th So rty of Un ted Ir sh n n bv Wo fo Tone a 1 K ss It at fir t a cons < 1 ‘ 

tiona boil a m ng at I arl a nentary K~* — 1 ' - ,l — *■ “ '* 


Ca ho c 


1 Calho c 

‘l O fom ed and pre e ts pel tfon tn the Nl h 


Kol rrt htenart fU>rd 


n i larv ory ce* a’ 1 to e ter Tri ty Coll le »od to »>* j 

... .. is tt was un lerstoody to grant eo opl wCalhnlo j 

na c pat on Am c« n DuU January a l?oyl recall d March 191! I Ascr lane) ! 

a 1 power I o 1 d hi hm n auj press-d an I breon e a s errt eo >p raey Huch d I f“* re j 
and en e th ourho l Irela d _ 

B tleol he |)a nl v tr Kk h tween Cathol « an 1 Protestants an I forma Ion of the Oraogn 
Sucre Wo I Toe avslira 1 for A rca 1 I if erwardi goes to Frinre to obtain * d frw 1 I 
Napol-on Lord 1 tward 1 lateral! j bis the L tel Ir sh u n Mavnoo h Cot ge loun lod wim 
ifovern eni odw nt idr eo’cat on or'ifih vStnbik ci'rey v 

Abort ve J rrneh exp d on un I r Hoc I e to flanlry Uav ,111, 

S rere rry res I e na res agab si the Un si Ir hn en Grattan an 1 Ms in Is retire fon pub 1C 1 1 . 

Arrest of Lord lafwa fl tr r d an f other f a fers of the t/nf ed Irish n CO ho-ai ol the rr • 
Lire 1 May aalh Itebe s capture W exlord an I I rn camji on ‘ — 


ijtly 




Ih) id 1 A rift 
Fre ch l . . 
y val rad d I ated off Lo 


in gar II II H 0‘ » defeat'd I 


lelr a y 3 h earned ly 15V 


nfJuRnh) V car H Isonnsltj ears! A tr nrtog 
I r It milrri land al k Ilala lAugi si sand surrCn ler Ion SepJ 
I ated OH Lo gh >w 1 y (Urtobcr sotb Capture an.1 sole 1' «■ | 

a d 75 to *5 in tbo Lords, t nf n 


Dan I O Conn II e ert p 
Vl^t Of rrorg. U^to^lrelj. 1 


1 nt I bv < ra Ian and releeted. M»res 
si at r of the tnab Cathol ' 


O Cm rre tna igr 
Ternprance ‘ 


V t pa s I In t with 1 'Tr 
st t this Aet p a ng | 


1 clari system o 


-nt ol Pa h r Vo I w nan I bt Cork 

p. I Reform A l ex 1 I 1 to IrelanL O Co II Ural Cath 
lal tot the An n new papi r t y t- Gavan Dudv T ■> s 


Lord Msj'or 
V erf et ryuasl si on appes 





DATES OF IRISH HISTORY — continued 


under the Union — con I 1&48 


Famine in Ireland Rising under Smith O Bnen defeated at Balliogarrj 


it 6fts 

Irish popt iation reduce' i 


. consequence Emigration to America m s , caL SL-1Jt . J11SJI 

imJhons throu-h famine or emigration The Queen, s Coltci.es founded for setuiaT um 
in Belfast Cork and Galna> denounced by the Catholic hierarch) 

Tenant League for reform ot the Land Laws started bv C G Duffs an i Frederick Lucs 
and maoelkms beginning a singularly sucoesstut Parliamentary career for a V 
treachery desertion and defeat Me failed ac that time and place because we 1 
prelates in whom the people had a blind confidence (C G Duffy) 

Income tar for the first time imposed on Ireland 
Foundation of the Fenian Brotherhood in America b> John O tfahont 
Arrest of the reman leaders In Dublin escape ot James Stephens from Rithmond Pnw 
First Fenian raid on Canada (second iS 71 1 
Armed rescue of a Fenian prisoner in Manchester E recut Ion of Allen Larkin and O Bnen Attempt 
to blow down Ckrkenwell Prison wall 1 

Disestablishment and disendow men t of the Irish Church 

Mr Gladstone s first Irish Land Bill giving tenanls compensation for their improvcmer 
lurbanct on eviction The Home Rule agitation started by Isaac Butt fifiv 
in Parliament m r87r ' 

Election of C S Parnell as nreinber lor Meath Begins obstruction policy (1S77) succeeds Butt 


e betrayed bj 


Is and for dis 


1S7S 

i*n 


The In 


endowr 


e lash 


urch fun 




University (a purely examining body) founded (1879) fa place of the Queens University Women 
admitted to all offices and degrees 
American competition begins to cause dccl ne in food prices The Land League founded by It chad 
Das-itt and joined by Parnell Boycotting introduced (iS3o), and agrantn crime vers prevalent 
Gladstones second Land Bill introducing judicial rents finty of tenure and tree sale Parnell an) 
four others tried for eonspiraev jury disagree Coercion Bill passed and twelve hundred men 
including Parnell are imprisoned without charge or trial No-Rent ’ manifesto and suppression of 
the Land League, a ay) agrarian cranes and outrages reported in this )ear 
The Kilma nham Treaty and release of Parnell and others (Mat and) promised entensiou of Lan I 
Acts The Invincible* conspiracy Murder of Lord Edward Cavendish (Chief Secretary) 
and T H Burke in the Phoenix Park. New Cranes Act passed for three years under wbuh the 1 
Invincible conspiracy was broken up and Phrenic Park munfrrers bro ghf to justice The j 
| National League formed to replace the suppressed Land Leigue , con! nuance of bov rotting 
and disturbance J 

Beg nning of dynamite outrages in England organized by Irish Americans. Continued fall in food prices I 
Irish Parliamentary franchise assimilated to that of England 

Conservative party takes office The Ashbourne Act passed— first of the Lind Purchase Acts Two 1 
Catholic archbishops publicly denounce members of their flock for attacking the National League 
a body supported by the Ch rch in Ireland ( 

Defeat of the Conservative Government Gladalone Tame Minister first Home Rule Bill introduced 
serious nots in Belfast Defeat of the Bill and Conservatives again in office after General Llceti >n 


TSS9 Captain O Nhea 


— — mine the case of Thi Tnott against Parnell an I the J 

National League Report issued ( 1S90) acquitting Parnell of the I igott letters (on Pigotl s confession 
of forcer) 1 but finding serious charges proved against other persons and the League 1 

petition of divorce Parnell co respondent Divorce rranted (November 17th 1S90! 


1 arnel) re elected Chairman 

Gladstone s letter to Mr Me _ 

Anti Pametlile party supported by the clergy Establishment 
Death of Parnell 1 October 6tb> 

General FI ctioo Parnell te party in Pail ament reduced to nine 

His second Home Rule Bill passes Commons br *■ *■ 

Foundation of lb* ' * •— "* 1 

language 

Appointment ot the Chil 1 


le Gaelic League bv Dr Douglas Hyde t 


Return to power of Mr Gladstone 
■% (l8qj) rejected bv Leafs 
in and extend the u» ot the lash 


. St Commission on the financial relallons between Great Britain and Ireland. 

a Horace Plunkett founds the Insh Agricultural Organization Society to promote " better . 
fanning better business better living on co-operative hues I 

Defeat of the Liberal Government Mr Gerald Balfour Chief Secretary 

Local Government established in Ireland The United Insh League found vl In Mj) o by Mr Milium 
O linen to break up grass land 

Establishment of the Department ot Agrarv.lture and Technical Instruction in response to a Report 
issued bv the Recess Committee organized by Mr Horace Jlunkeic (iffo«k 
Visit of Queen \1Ct0na fo Ireland Air George Myndham Chief Per re 1; " 


Tht 


siiMwwi ..-tec Mr John Kedrannis chairmanship 

Myndham Land Purchase Art (responding to a conference of Lin II rrls wilt 
party) g -*- 


,r M v ndham resigns 1 1905 > 

General Licet ion dvleat ot the Lcdonisi party by et 
Bryce Chief Secretary 
Mr liirrell Chief ‘weretary 
irjeesed by * Nasi — 


"gri^tTn't. 


bv Air Hirer H, gbiocating the faalin 
ot tan 1 had ‘ 

Genera) Ek-ctr 


1 return of th- Coal 1I00 fUVrat. Lal-eir . 


,oris-» ta V W'r 

r Churchill at Bradford t 'larch Htfuspea 
to put there grave matters to the rt"'l 
office r» at She CwceXkh avhrne them to agi 
accept timisaat incliaJin* General Hut* 
declares war oo Getmanv 1 August 
* -tv ime Hill So * - - - - 


lie 


1 Ireland » tewrei 


err oopowtirei a»t a v repen «rev Act .Cl- rang she Oprextem of !»• 
lUmo/the Mat Man fesi • be Xlr John EolincoJ (v-je-mte-T tiM. 
It ts » wxc for to of human rrerminrat and bifrvna»e«*al 
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CHVPTCR XLII 

THE IRISH B\ 7 II' ROLLED TON 

From very tarlv tunc; Ireland was inlubitLd bv a mixed rice composed of the iborigmal inhabitants 
of Western 1 uropc — -a people of low stature and swarthy complexion who raced the great sepulchral 
monuments of unhewn stone called dohinits and cromlechs — with a 1 irge admixture of a colom/ing and 
conquering race known as the Celts a tall fair haired and warlike folk whose sway once extended across 
Europe from the Black Sea to the Atlantic fhe language of the aborigines we do not know but it seems 
to have been almost wholly absorbed in that of the Celtic conquerors who spoke a form of the great 
Aryan tongue closelj related to early I atm The national blend resulting from the fusion of these two 
races produced m Ireland as in Gaul and Britain a people of remarkable artistic and imaginative gifts 
sensitive ingenious and adventurous but with Uss capacity for orgimzcd and continuous effort than 
either the Germanic or the classical nations As regards their polity the Celts appear to have been less 

under the 



THE BAPTISM OF ALPH1N KING OF LEINSTER BV 5T PATRICK. AD 

Pair <lt was taken alas a youth from h s home prat the Sevc n n Bf' a n to serve as a slsve in fr< 
t the people loyclher w th an n mate Unowled.e ol he r aoe .1 cu. oms. ap ly fitted him lor hi. call n 
•™ •“ M« "> » *<™> ■>"■ depended ahsoluul, on w nn at h, ,oodw II ol rtbal k no and chieftain. 


Order as against the secular rulers While however Gaul and Britain fell rapid!} under the dominion 
first of Rome and then of \anous Teutonic m\ aders the remote and isolated position of Ireland 
enabled it to endure as a Celtic kingdom with Celtic institutions laws art and literature down to the 
conquest of the country b> Henr> II m the twelfth ccnturv 

F rom notices in classical writers and from antiquarian remuns we know that during the first centuries 
of the Christian era Ireland had a considerable foreign trade and had attained no small degree of wealth 
and culture Ixative annals exist covering this and much earlier periods but the} are so mingled with 
m}th and legend that in the present state of research Ireland can hardl} be said to emerge into the 
daj light of history until the coming of St Patrick u hose mission probably began in the \ tar 432 The 
two writings which he has left us — his Confcssio or autobiographical v indication of Ins mission anil 

an epistle to a British slave raiding pTince Coroticus are the earliest extant documents of Chrrdivnitv 

in the British Islands From these vie can form a picture of the ^aint whose simple devout and tender 
but dauntless nature, seems to have appealed so strongly to the Irish mind that the conversi m of the 
country Was rapid!} and casilv carried tlirougli But Chnstiamtv m Ireland took a somewhat peculiar 
course Alrcadv accustomed to the most extreme form of thcocntic government under their Druid-* 
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the Irish people and their princes soon tran [fried to Christian ecclesiastics the boandless \ mention 
the\ had felt for the priests of paganism and as the hagiographical literature shorn an equallr boundless 
belief in their magiml pouers Uhen the struggle betneen the jurisdictions of the Church and ot the 
secular power which all European nation* have had to go through broke out m Ireland a* it dul m the 
M\th centurv over a question of the right of criminal* to sanctuarv it ended in a complete and final 
triumph for the Church Tara the capital of the High King who represented winterer m the wa\ of 
central got eminent had vet been evolved wo* abandoned and left deflate under the malediction of 
the clencs the authontv of the King was pavahsed and the prospect* of political umtv for Celtic Ireland 
disappeared for e\ er Thi- momentous e\ ent took place about the \ ear 365 in the reign of the Hi-,h King 
Dermot mac Ken all While Irish king-hip thus declined m Ireland it hid begun to n e to a great and 
enduring triumph m another country Earl\ m the wth Centura a band of xdv enturers under the leader- 
ship of a North of Ireland chieftain Fergus mac Ere entered Scotland in Cantire where 1 struggling colon v 
alreadv existed among the pagan Piets Fergus made himself King of all these Gaelic settler* and 
graduallv 
extended 
hisdomm 
ion Hi«s 
descend 
ants part 
lv b) fight 
mg part 
K b\ alls 
ances of 
marriage 
w ith the 
P 1 c t ish 
King* ul 
timatel} 
mastered 
the whole 
country 
and form 
e d the 
united 
Scottish 
K ingdom 

From Fergus descend all the Scotti h King- and through the Stuart- the pre-cat Koval Famil> of Great 
Britain and Ireland The name Scotia which ongmaljv meant Ireland was tran-ferrtJ In these mum 
grants to their new countrv Concurrents with this political penetration began under Columln a 
pnnee of the O Neill- that great era of mis. ronarv work in Piet land and later on among the Savon- of 
the North of Tnglnnd to which the conversion of all the-e territories is manlv due 

Though political con-olidation and progress were denied to the In Ii m their own land tin centime- 
winch followed the destruction of Tara were Ireland- grtate-t llowenng ptfiod of intellectual and 
spntual culture \ native literature aro-e diming it- material munli from earh pagan imth- and 
legends It 1- a literature wantm,. it mu-t be admitted m con-tructnc power but of striking ima-mi 
tive \7g0ur and bcautv Manv of the leading idea- and -cntimmt- of tb. dm line tale- of nrli val 
Furopc hen. found b\ far their earlie-t and cirtamlv not their li\-t bnUiuit and moving i\pn- ion \ 
dt oratnc art full of onginJitv -ubtktv and cliarm was developed in connection with thi illurm nti >* 
of ecclesiastical Mj>s and wa- applied al-o to work- of all kinds in stone m brr nzi and in the preri u- 
nutal- The famou- Round Towers of Ireland which in tluir pnman intent, m wire cam pi ml.-- f r 
churche- bogvv to lx built abut the math exaturv The mi «nan vUxitx bs Colnn'u 
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at Jom was extended by St Columbinus and many 
devoted successors to the Continent anti with so much 
effect that strong measures to check it had to be taken 
at Rome for the Irish monl s who at one time bade 
fair to evangelize. all Germany maintained a different 
tradition about the date of the Taster Festival and 
denied the jurisdiction of the Roman See over countries 
which had never been subject to the Roman Empire 
Ireland became at tins time a remarkable seat of 
learning At Clonmacnois at Glcndalough (once called 
the Rome of the West ) and at many other locali 
tics we mav sec ruined churches towers and mag 
mficcntly sculptured crosses still remaining to mark 
the site of what were once great ecclesiastical settle- 
ments where students from all parts of Western 
Europe came to seek the learning which m the Dark 
Ages following the downfall of the Roman Empire 
could be gained nowhere else It was now also that 


the great legal and social system known as the Brclioa 
Lavra become codified a system te tifvin" » an el >b rate organization ol society and one tn which art 
and intellect had a rcc mizetl <11 d I on un 1 place But all through this period which we may roughly 
place between the nuddl of the sixtl a d the tally part of the eleventh centuries there was much 
fighting desultorv a inks* and fero i « h tl among Irish Kings and chieftains themselves and by 
them agan st Danish and other Sea d i in raiders wl o appeared on the Irish coasts for the first 
t me in the year 793 These so n c tablished tl em elves wherever there were convenient river 
m utl s and harbours and forme 1 imp rtant centres f town life and of commerce at Dublin Wexford 



Cork Waterford and Limerick There was 11O national 
re* stance to tl esc invaders with whom Irish princes 
rften made common cause against their own country 
men On the other hand the Danes never succeeded 
in 1 tabl slung a general Scanchnav lan suj rcmacy in 
Ireland Tl eir greatest effort was made and frustrated 
carlv in the eleventh ccnturv At that time Brian of 
tl c Tributes ^Kmg of the Dalcassnns m Munster 
11 e str ngest and most politic ruler whom Celtic 
Ireland ever possessed had fought his way to some 
th ng resembling supreme power Mailman the Irish 
King of Leinster rose against him and was aided 1 > 
the Danes < f Dublin The latter sutnm med to their 
aid a great 1 ost of tl eir kinsmen led bv f ini »us \ iking 
C3rls an ! princes fn m the Isle of Alan tl c Orkneys 
and even from Scandinavia and the \ iking settlements 
in the wot k of Europe A mighty struggle began for 
the dcfmti object of establishing a Scandinavian king 
dom in Ireland as Sv.eyw and Canute had recently done 
m England King Brian — vv l o 1 ad aUo a Dam h 
contingent < n his '-hie — met them under tl c walls of 
Dullin anl a great battle was fougl t at Clontarf on 
C >d Inday imp The eonO ct v as wage I all day 
with tic utmost despiration on both sides lut in tic 
cn 1 tie Danes broke and were utterlj annihilated 
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£> up in I t>» i t an £ nt V I / 

OWEN ROE O NEILL 

The cue* Ir »h Commander n ht Not Year* V »t He d ed 
when about to move at* n* C omwell n 1649 

waiters (afterwards Butlers) de Burgos de Courcys 
and others who had a general commission to 
■subdue and administer their new territories as best 
the> could 

The High King Roderick O Conor admitted 
the English supremacy and ultimately retired to 
the monastery of St Fechin whose rum still exists 
tn lonely and pathetic beauty at Cong co Mayo 
Here he died in 119S — the last High King of Ireland 
and last native and independent ruler of any Celtic 
land 

The new era opened badly in Ireland King 
Henry indeed had found no resistance worth 
mentioning It may be that the Irish were *ick 
of anarchy and ready to welcome a settled 
government whencesoever it might come But no 
such government was set up by the Norman in 
vadtrs The new lords of Ireland without the 
presence of their King behaved at first like mere 
freebooters Their ^tone castles which soon arose 
at all the points of vantage in the country vien? 
mere dens of pirates who lived by the plunder of 
the surrounding country By degrees ltovuur 
the Norman lords especially the two gnat 
branches of the Geraldine fain 1\ tn Leinster an i 
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under Maurice Prendergast and Robert JTitzstephen 
The first assault on the walls was repelled with 
serious loss to the mv aders but the clergy persuaded 
the townspeople to surrender the town and Engh h 
power won its first foothold on Irish soil Other 
\ orman lords chiefly from Wales were now rapidh 
attracted to the new enterprise the Irish chiefs of 
the interior were drawn into the contest on one 
side or the other and ultimatelv the High King 
Roderick O Conor moved though feebly and irreso 
lately against the foreigners In 1170 Richard de 
Clare Earl of Pembroke better known as Earl 
I Strongbow captured Waterford and there wedded 
Eva daughter of King Dermot Shortly after 
wards Dublin fell into the hands of these allie 
and on Dermot s death in the following year 
Strongbow became King of Leinster Henry now 
thought it time. to enter Ireland himself which le 
did with a considerable force 1 7 1171 He at once 
received the submission and homage of all the 
prominent Irish Kings and chiefs except the 
0 Neills of Tyrone Hugo de Lacy was appointed 
\iceroy and the rest of the country was divided 
among various Norman overlords Fitzgeralds Titz 
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LUKE WADDING. 

A Fi.« «*» »o«,K »* W. t fotd. 1554 0« .!* 
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Munster and the dc Burgle or Burl cs in Connaught found lint the position of chief of an Irish rhn 
wis far preferable to that of an I nglish fuidal lord where the 1 cy stone of the whole feudal system — 
the control of the royal power— was absent or negligible They intermarried with Irish princesses 
their children grew up speaking the Irish language their minds were nourished on Irish birdie culture 
and in the end sometimes tacitly sometimes with ceremonial formalities of abjuration they went o\tr 
to the Irish and became indistinguishable from the 0 Briens O Neills and MacCarthys around them 
After the first > 
si ock there 


fore and tl c 
rapid penetra 
tion of the 
countrv by 
the Normans 
it may be said ^ 
that the Irish 
wa\e flowed | 
back again 
and practi 
call v sub 
merged the 
foreign tie 
ments with 1 
the exception I 
of tf e district | 
known as The 
Pale a tem 
tory of very 
fluctuating 
area center 
mg on Dublin 
and the man 
time counties I 
to north and ' 
south of that 
city 

In this re 
flux however 


own hand 
none ever 
hesitated to 
ally himself 
when it was 
a question of 
attacking a 
neighbour 
with the one 
consistent and 
enduring 
power in the 
countrj- 
that of the 
English Pale 
In this way 
scattered cen 
t res of English 
force and in 
fluencc grew 
up tn various 
parts of the 
country cs 
pecially 111 the 
towns and 
the relations 
between the 
English ami 
the natives 
became ex 
cccdingly 
bitter I » 
spite of fre 
q u C n t pcti 
tions from tli 
chiefs the 
protcctK n of 
English law 
—to take an extreme instance— 

1 Irishman m l 7 “ ' u « « suff cient for him to prove tl at the victim 

>' >» could lit m,im,t him foTIjTrir “ o[ f, ' c Pnvilotid Ccluc tamihci, uud m> prc'cui 
lulid the outposts nl En-1, h po» 




Ell''h InJ ' “’’l"’”’ 1 «» Ctoivn r«aT^cmE-7o'T,uTn c 
11m if in Enel, hman murdered , „ „ „ 


who consti 


Fngtand was certainly ill represented l y th 

the lands of 7 |« ” m tl>e '* Cittm 1 lind The,r dominant passion was^grecd for 

violence nnv l.esl^i,- * ^ yarded stmply as wolves to be di mssessed by any lawless 

m, l, C il chicaner, .1 ,cl, be. sene the purpo e a, the yicn trnre and place' On the 
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other hand the Irish it not 
wolves were certamU bv no 
moans lamb Abundai t 
ev id" i ict e\i ts m toe tntn e 
ar naU and the native litem 
turc to show that the chiefs. 

I nsh and An n lo Insh raided 
and ma^ed each others 
lands and tho e ol the colonists 
without the lea t perception 
that these doings were ant 
thing but tl l most fitting 
and laudable occupation for 
a Celtic gentleman Tlu 
English had at least a settled 
system of law among them 
sch cs tl e Irish had n t 
and tin. Ln^h h w vuld not 
eaten 1 it t them 

It w as met itabk that the 
Insh luuld flame nit int 
frequ nt revolt against i 
ixwcr which claimed thtir 
allegi ince without fulfilling 
towards them any ef tl t 
duti« ofalawfutg veum nt 
Irilind j 
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but these outbreaks were 
sporadic and unconnected 
and had rarely even a distant 
prospect of success The 
power and extent of The Pale 
were however, grcatlj re 
duced and the settlers there 
were only able to exist by 
pa> mg blackmail to the sur 
rounding Irish tribes The 
famous Statute of Kilkcnnv 
w as passed b} an Irish Pirha 
ment in 1397 to oppo e 
which it did by the severest 
penalties the adoption by 
English settlers of Irish way - 
and customs The risings of 
the Irish chiefly under the 
Geraldines and one serious 
attempt to seme the crown 
of Ireland by Tdward Ilnice 
were however steadily 
warred down with enormous 
devastation and slaughter 
At last under Henry \ III 
a new policy was adopted m 
lanaged 
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mg much of the matter became tenants at will msteai of owners in commonalty a Parliament 
held in Dublin m 1541 where the Irish chieftains w ere for the first time represented the title King 
of Ireland (instead of as heretofore Dominus or Lord) was conferred upon Hem} and the chiefs one 
and all exen acknowledged his supremacj as head of the Church 

A new and better era now seemed to hax e dawned for Ireland It prox ed but the prelude to the worst 
times which that afflicted land had exer known. The Tudor soxeteigns avd James I were not content 
with submission to English authority Under the fatuous and fatal delusion that the only hope for 
Ireland la} m the complete Anglicization of the country they bent themselxes steadily to the extirpa 
tion of the Irish language dress and ex ery thing the Irish held dear good or bad including after Eliza 
beth s accession the Catholic religion The greater of the Irish chiefs on the other hand hid resolute!} 



Clonoi.cno * oo he r ver Sh.nr.on, M. on* of ihe mon.. * «nd un v«. I, %t l*m*nu In Ol el *l.nd ll >h* 

huf .1 place of man* royal famll ea and was founded hy So nl k rf»n in MS 

opposed the interference between them and their subjects of I aghsh legal administration the better 
side of winch it must be admitted had rarely been presented to them The lesser chiefs and gentrx not 
uncommonl} supported the Fnglish in order to be rid ol the exactions of their natix c lords and the struggle 
ultimately resolxed itself into a de perate conflict betwcea the royal authority and the greater chiefs 
first the Geraldines ami later on the O Neills and O Donnell Earls re^pectiv cly t f Txxone and Ty rconnt II 
m Ulster The war soon became one of extermination and rose to a frightful pitch of feroetty Wliok 
tern tones were cleared of the natix es by systematic massacre and star, ation and colonies of English and 
‘Scottish settlers were planted in their place Not the sword alone but ex m kind of treacherous practice 
against the Iix cs and property of the Irish was sanctioned and employ cd More than one brilliant success 
was gained l*y the Northern chieftains especialh in J50S when at the battle of the lord near 

Armagh an English armx was annihilated But the turning point of the struggle was the cnidnm, 
defeat of O Null and Red Hugh O Donnell aided l \ a small ant h force at h in afe in 1602 O Ponmll 
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tied to Spain where he was 
shortlj afterw ard~i poisoned 
b\ an agent of the English 
at Simancas O Neill sub 
mitted and was pardoned 
but fit c \ ears later he w ltli 
his fnend Rury O Donnell 
brother and successor of 
Red Htt^h finding them 
sel\ es the mark for a con 
spiracj to seize their lands 
under co\ cr of false accu 
nations fled from the 
country and took refuge 
at Rome The l lster con 
fiscation and wholesale 
plantation of that countn 
with settlers from Great 
Britain imme liately fol 
lowed The Flight of 



the Eirls marks the fnal ruin of the Irish and \n„U» Insh chief tainnes The countrj was now \ an 
quislud and prostrate Then was no longer iti 1 iu,hsh Pale Much of the richest lands and all 
the principal towns were held not bj Irish chiefs 1 r Norman lords ruling Irish subjects but b\ a sturdi 
popul ition of T ngh h and Sottish coloni ts and the < t nquest of Irel tnd begun in 1169 under Hcnra II 
inn lu said to ha\c txen dhitneh umpktid 

But t » c< nquir Ini md w is « 1 « tl in,, to make it im thing like I ngtish slurt land was. quite another 
Tie poliev of \ngln izati m still wait on with the iddid imbitterment that to be English now also 
meant to luomt Protest int I In ntti\i < wncr wh rifu<ed to undergo this proeiss still found hinwlf 
regarded as an tuthw tli «knunt f 1 unt\ on which a peaceful utilization could hate lx cn limit 
ill under 1 nghsli law was intmK w intin.. 

Mu ru K n of t harks 1 w 1 n 1 »bl 1 ir the 1 1 intati in of the linen mdustrj in Lister bj the \ iceroi 


1 t*» 11 tt tomin*. tn a great scale inaiigur 

LORD FOWARD FITZGERALD »tmg what Is known a 

‘ XhQ N,nc '*■■»« Mir 

** L *" 1 **««.' . -a art Thousands of 1 n gh ] 

setthrs wm «tain m< 
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with the exception of Dublin th© 
whole land fell into the hand? of 
the rebels who found a gi' ea * 
soldier to lead them in the person 
of Colonel Owen Roe O Neill a 
descendant of the great Tyrone 
family who came from Spar 1,s b 
service to help his native la^d 
But in spite of some bnlli an t 
successes and the complete I 
lessness of the English at ^ 
time the rebels — hampered dis as - 
trously by ecclesiastical int :er 
ference — never succeeded in estab- 
lishing a united government or 
a consistent military plan JP 11 * 
when England under Cromw®H 
bent itself seriously to tf 16 
k ,tn k «« W . 1 h .nd'°r«‘mp .hi RoTiI of c.‘.m c«. » restoration of English power d* e 
Tl pp» "» rebellion was broken m six months 

Sweeping confiscations followed and the forcible expulsion of some ten thousand of the leading Ir^h 
families to lands west of the Shannon 

The Jacobite War though conducted under the flag of a legitimate King of England and with c< )n 
siderable Trench assistance ran much the same course The battle of Aughnm (July X2th 1691) v as 
the last ever fought on Irish 
soil by regular Irish forces 
The confiscations and banish 
ments which followed and 
the long course of penal legis 
lation relating to religion and 
to industries which deliber 
ately closed to the whole 
Catholic population e\ er> 
avenue of education and 
advancement in life had 
the desired ellect ol almost 
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Irish and Anglo Irish 
aristocracy and substituting 
for it in the position of 
leadership and influence an 
entire!} new class which felt 
itself to be simply an English 
garrison and disdained the 
idea of any hereditary ties 
any bond of kinship or of 
common ideals or interests 
with the masses of the people 
The effects of this unfortunate 
social cleavage ate felt disas- 
trously in Ireland to the 


HEARTS OF STEEL STORMING THE BARRACKS AT BELFAST 
Tbe UU r Lend Ue In 1772 w*. caimd br be n> on. of eUcn ~ U " d 


«d to be ft. 0. ot * 
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t I present day But the 

aristocracy and with a 
)«* JaF ^ ’ numerous body of in 

f ** *l|fjl J? /W% #^'lk S '♦a dustnal and agricultural 
' 4 ^lllkv l^W** { settlers had one un 

^ ri'ioll n„u.l 

tomshment and mdigna 

r™ ape ™„i iClr ‘n^Zl^Z tion that their creed their v,, MniM „ uv 

viscount castlereagh ancestry and their lojaltj daniel o conn ell 

VwcouM Cntlcingh <1769 (8’2) »rrond Counted for nothing in Dane! O Connell (1775)847) Ir.H advocaK 

Matquca of Londonderry becam, Mcrcluy for -r- , , , . , and orator »•■ linown n The L berator He 

Ireland In 1798 and «•■ the pr n« pal agent » English eyes When there organ led the Cathol c Emanc pat on movement and 
carrying through the Act of Un on n 1800 was the least prospect of 11,6 ‘ubaequenl repeal at Ut on In (840 

their entering into competition with English manufacturers merchants and artisans Pojmngs Act 
dating from 1494 absolutely prevented even the discussion of any measures for the amelioration of Ireland 
which a jealous English government did not approx e of A curious hind of national feeling now sprang 
up among the colonists It was no more Irish than the patriotism of Washington and Alexander 
Hamilton was Red Indian but the tangible result was that where O Neills and O Donnells MacCarthys 
and O Sullivans had once confronted the Engltsh Government their place was now filled and their 


m 


From a portrait} £A» <l(r non at Lt 

VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH 
VucouM CaetUieagb <1769 IB’2) 
Marquta of Londonderry become oecrclo 
Ireland In 1796 and wu the pr nc pal ai 
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hostility maintained b> 
men bearing such names 
as Swift and Molyneux 
Flood and Grattan Nor 
in the end were there 
wanting men of character 
and ability like Russell 
and Wolfe Tone who 
began to realize that no 
patriotism in Ireland 
could grow and thme 
which did not strike its 
Tools deop into the CtUic 
subsoil of the nation 
and who aimed at mer„ 
mg the stneth, colontal 
nationalism of which 
Swift was the first c\ 
ponent with the deeper 
but— in its purposes and 
ideals — far Jess definite 
racc*feehng of the old 
Celtic population 
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i he War of American In 
dependence in 1775 gave the 
colonists their chance Under 
the leadership of Grattan 
riood and Lord Charlcmont 
they organized a Volunteer 
Force {1 779) ostensibly to 
defend the country against 
foreign imasion in reality 
for very different objects 
This accomplished they at 
once presented an ultimatum 
to Pitt Poynings Act was 
to go the Irish Parliament 
was to be like the English 
a perfectly free and sovereign 
power regulating Irish trade 
and manufacture as it chose 
the Crown was to be the only 
bond of union between the two 
countries These demands 


presented at the point of the bayonet by 100 000 Volunteers were agreed to perforce and in 1782 
Grattan s Parliament —in which Grattan himself never held office— began its brief and brilliant 
career What the whole of Celt c Ireland could not accomplish in six centuries of warfare was done in 
tl ree years by the resolution and political capacity of a handful of English settlers without the 
necessity for firing a single shot 

But the d ff culties of the situat n with which tl e new Parliament had to deal were enormous It 
could neither htpe to keep the Cathol cs in perpetual serfdom under the Penal Laws nor could it admit 


them to freedom and power without Protestant Ascendancy the Establisl ed Church and perhaps 
the whole system of English 
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1 go\ ernment being immediately 
swamped by the influx Apart 
j ^ from all this the fundamental 

( conception of the Irish State 
forced into existence by 
Grattan and the Volunteers 
| was clearly unsound and tin 

& workable There cannot in 

1' c ne realm be tuo «overcgn 

l odics some tl ird power i> 
necessary to co ordinate tl e r 
^ action and to settle questions 

~ c i( of junsd etion and for this 

^ essential element no prouson 

^ was made I tt who from 

^ tl e \ ery beg nnmg had d 
I**! tenmned on a Parliamentary 

'• Union played on these difli 

culties with infinite skill 
~ * l patience Tl rough tl e In h 
Government which it must 
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oversea extension of Great Britain This method 
of treatment of course proved a failure too 
Written laws might be the same yet the econo 
mic conditions the constitution of society the 
historical antecedents the national psychology 
were wholly different in Great Britain and in 
Ireland Thus laws relating to land tenure to 
Church tithes and the whole system of Tree Trade 
which m England constituted little or no grievance 
to any class became in Ireland agencies of nun or 
of gToss and exasperating wrong A new anti 
English movement therefore rapidly took shape 
but it little resembled any that had preceded it 
The Act of Union had produced a remarkable 
and permanent change in Insh internal politics 
It had killed the colonial type of nationalism at 
one blow The forces composing it were now for 
the most part merged in the English political 
system but a residue by no means negligible either 
in quantity or in quality went over to the Celtic 
1 ost and brought to it precisely the elements in 
which it had hitherto been fatally lacking — clear 
political thinking the idea of political discipline 
and above all the conception of an Insh nation 
united neither on the basis of creed nor of race but 
simply by the common interests and the common 


be remembered was always a branch of the 
English Ministry of the day, maintaining the 
necessary majonty in the Insh legislature by a 
recognized system of bribery he at once excited 
the Catholics and alarmed the Protestants by sKjl 
ful half measures and veiled promises Ireland was 
soon in a ferment and when the contagion of 
Trench revolutionary ideas together with the dp 
prcssions and exactions under which the Cathol| CS 
suffered swept the country into the rebellion of 
1798 Pitt s opportunity had come The extreme 
savagery with which the Insh Parliament sup- 
pressed the rebellion made it unpopular Put 
promised full Parliamentary emancipation in a 
Union Parliament to the Catholics — he had already 
in 1793 given them the franchise — and by these 
means and the lavish use of bnbery he induced tl| e 
Insh Parliament to terminate its separate existence 
and to vote for a union with England which 
duly carried into effect in 1801 Feudalism had now 
failed in Ireland autocracy under the Tudors had 
failed Protestant Ascendancy under fhe Hanoven* n 
dynasty had failed it remained to see what could 
be done by treating Ireland politically under equ^l 
laws and with religious freedom exactly like an 
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home feeling of all dwellers on Insh soil from this 
fusion arose the Young Ireland movement of 1842-48 and 
in fact all subsequent nationalist politics Now also 
began the critical study oi Insh antiquities and the use 
for literature of the nch historical and legendary material 
of the Celtic past 

It is profoundly to be regretted that the promise of full 
Catholic emancipation was not fulfilled immediately after 
the Union That cause was left to be won by O Connell 
after a long and vehement agitation in 1829 The wretched 
economic condition of the country and the wrongs of the 
tenantry gave him material for the agitation for Repeal 
of the Union which started shortly afterwards But before 
this issue was clearly decided the appalling catastrophe of 
the Great Famine of 1845-50 — a crisis to which the Union 
Government proved itself tragically unequal — put an end 
for the time to all Irish efforts for constitutional reform 
The Fenian conspiracy largely worked under Insh American 
auspices and aiming at insurrection and an Insh Republic 
next came on the stage It spread with amazing rapidity 
throughout Ireland It never got so far as to take the 
field but it did succeed in profoundly affecting English 
public opinion especially m the person of Mr Gladstone 


who now turned his most serious attention to Irish affairs From this moment we must date a new 


era m Irish history Now for the first tune the Insh problem began to be studied with its proper 
historical background Now Englishmen began to realize more and more clearly that English policy in 
the past had not always been a model of wisdom justice and humanity nor the Irish resistance inspired 
solely by perversity malice and a taste for lawless violence 

The results of this fundamental change of attitude are too dose to us to be criticized to any good 


purpose but the great landmarks 
of recent political history may be 
briefly indicated The Irish Church 
was disestablished and disendowed 
in 1869 and thus placed on an 
equality with the other religious 
bodies m Ireland Next Mr Glad 
stone took m hand the Insh land 
question A crisis came in 1881 
when Amencan competition caused 
a disastrous fall in the prices of all 
agricultural produce In response 
to a fierce agrarian agitation led 
by Charles Parnell and Michael 
Dav itt — the combination illustrates 
that fusion of elements to which 
\ve have already referred — Govern 
roent intervened to secure on the 
one hand fixity of tenure and 
judicial rents to the tenant and 
on the other to establish a peasant 



proprietory on terms attractive oii.,uod. 
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both to landlord and tenant by the liberal use of British credit 
About half the land of Ireland has now been transferred under the 
\anous Land Purchase Acts Local Government was established 
in Ireland m i8gS, and public boards and voluntary associations— 
among the latter Sir Horace Plunkett’s Agricultural Organization 
Society for developing co operation among Irish farmers may be 
specially noted — were founded to deal with various fields of reform 
A new University, with large endowments and practically under 
Catholic control was established m 1909 

Concurrently, however, with the land agitation a movement had 
arisen for obtaining some measure — its scope and mechanism were 
left quite undefined — of national self government or " Home Rule 
The proposal at last won the support of Gladstone but was twice 
rejected on appeals to the electorate (iSSG and 1895) The ques 
tion was revived m 1910 and a Home Rule Bill was finally passed 
by the House of Commons m 1914 the House of Lords having 
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trary and unprecedented use of the Royal 
prerogative from referring the measure 
to the judgment of the country As 
Protestant Ireland whose force is mainly 
concentrated in North East Ulster was 


bitterly opposed to any form of Home Rule 
it was inevitable that a measure earned by 
such methods would be resisted to the last 


extremity and an armed force was orga 
mzed in Ulster for this object followed after 
some time by a counter movement of the 
same hind in the South of Ireland A very 
threatening situation was thus created but 


the danger of something like civil war was 


averted for the time by the greater struggle 
into which the whole kingdom was plunged 
in 1914 and in which all Ireland irrespec 
tive of creed or party with the exception 
of a small minority of those who inherited 


the Fenian and separatist tradition united 
in defence of the Empire Tins fact 
gives perhaps the best assurance that a 
satisfactory solution will yet be found of 
the extremely difficult problem created 
by the Home Rule Act of 1914 the 


operation of which has been by general 
consent suspended during the European 
War 
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tbs \VbL 5 h People (400-900) ] 
[ Separation from the rest of 1 
Bntaus (400-613) I 


i PaJl R°mao Empire in Britain 
The mythical Arthur defends the west at Mount Badon 
Maelgwn Gwynedd rules the west 
Battle of Deorham 
Battle of Chester 


Wales and Mercia (700-900) 


Victory over Oswald at Sfaserfield 
Defeat at W inwaedfield 

Synod of Whitby W elsh Church a Roman Church, victory of Ronu 
03 a Invades South Wales 778 Welsh lose Shrewsbury 
Saxons m North Wales , 819 in West Wales. 

Accession of Rhodri the Great 

Successful struggle against the Danes ( Black Nations ) 


Wales and Wessex (900-10631 


Cnffith ap Uywelyn succeeds w ins battle of Rhyd y Groes and conschdates \\ ales. 

J Harold of Wessex crushes Griffith 

I Wtluam the Conqueror at Chester 

Cnffith ap Conan m Gwynedd establishes bis power *t battle of Mynydd Cam. io*i 
Kobert of Rhuddhn hilled at Deganwy ' ' 

Rapid advance of Norman conquest of Wales checked by Cnffith ap Conan, Cadogan o' Po*. 

Gnffitb ap Rees of Deheuharth 
William Rufus in North Wales 

Robert ol Belesme tries to become independent at Shrewsbury 
I Death of Gnffitb ap Conan and Griffith ap Rees Accession Owen Gwynedd ~ " 


j The two Uywelyns (i>94-ja8a) 


III Formation op Monxiut I 
WaLx* (1400-1900) 

I Rise of peasantry and Owen \ 
. Glendower (1400-1415) | 


Accession of Uywelyn the Great 
Magna Carta recognition of law of Wales 

Great Council at Strata Florida , height of power of Prince of t\ ales 
Death of Ujwelyo the Great 

Uywelyn the Last secures the throne alter much fighting 

W elsh archers defer d Simon de Montfort at Evesham I 

Edward I invades t\ ales Uvwelyn driven to accept Treaty of Conway j 

Revolt of Wales victory ot Moel y Don , fall of uywelyn. 

I Statute of Wales Gwynedd and Deheuharth become shire*. Castles built at Conway Beaumaris j 
Carnarvon Cricaetb and llartrcb 

Revolt of Rees ap Meredith in Deheubatth , 

[ Battle of Cefn D goll last fight for Welsh independence I 

Revolt of Uywelyn Bren in Glamorgan 

Conciliatory ordinances oi Edward 11 1 

j The Black Death m Wales. ' 

I ~ 

I Rise of Owen Glendower j 

I Crushing of Grev at battle of the \yrnwtr and of Mortimer at battle of Pillrlh 
Defeat ol Hotspur Owens a lv at battle ol Shrewsbury 


Wars of nobles Wales divided ( 
1 between Mortimer and Tudor 
I (Mij-rjjj) 


Battle of Mortimer s Cross m Wars of Roses between Tudor and Herbert West and East \\ ah * 

Herbert captures Harlech Castle 

Formation of the Court of Wales held at Ludlow 

Battle of Bos worth 

Final union of England and W ales the whole country divided Into shire ground 
Dissolution of the Welsh monasteries The Reformation regarded with apathetic d slrnst 
Introduction of Enebsh courts and English law 

Translation of the New Testament Into W elsh by W dliam Saleibury and other*. 

I Cacrwys Eisted Ifod to Introduce order among the bards. 

Bishop Morgan s W elsh Bible 
Execution of John IVnry 

John M ilhsms becomes Lord Keeper regarded by Laud *1 favouring Puritanism and Par Lament 

fair minded Roeahst . 

First Civil War Wales for the Kmc Fighting In North Wales. Brereton and Myddleton ®eJ B < 11 
Parliamentary leaders. The \\ elsh Royalisla besiege Gloucester and Bristol. Laugberoe f 0 ' 1 * »>' 
for Parliament In Sooth W ales. 

Many M elsh captured bv the PartiamenUcy army at Naseby 

Parliament reduces all Wales to submission ... ... „ „ . 

Second Civil War against Parliament Wales rises. Welsh defeated at battle of St lagan* Mood 
desperate siege of Pembroke by Okver Cromwell tb«S _ 

Hamson aet over Wales gqided by the mystie wrtter Morgan Uwyd l avarouf IWr! sACUir fVeacmrq 
An Act passed tor the better preaching ot the Gospel in W ales. 

The Court of W ate* abohshed 


W Pant y Celro hear* Howe l Hams. 

Iron smelting al Menbjr Tydil.^ 

SSeijimpathy rrtththvFrweh Resolution Abe na ltd by I be landing of Ihe French at Fishguard, 
t'eathof Charle* «t Bala 

Chart 11 1 sod Rebecca R»U between I be Reform Ac L 
Inqolry Into the state of education ta » ales. 

The L oieetsity ot " ales. 
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CHAPTER XLIII 

Tlir wrisu By OWEN M rDWARDS, M A 
Wales with well defined boundaries of sta and mountain gradually emerged from the confusion of 
nations after the break up of the Roman Empire It took the Welsh people five hundred years to grow 
into a separate fleeted with in 

nation united creasing clear 

sclf-con ness and fullness 

Another in a 

hundred which 

spent (he the 

tndepen people 

Welsh people 
passed from 

a greatest 

hun of 

they through 

as nod 

part wider growth and in 

the in dependence 

their the 

own life pire 

their times 

with other were 

who are on the 

part of the: same fringe 

growing ancient 

side they m 

of centre 

these modem 

periods — early Celtic jewellery The penod of 

medieval and Ml L'd"^ r n .i^T°- ? °* ' L wll ^ i l , ,. ? , r A ^‘",^|,‘|' nl F l ,|," ri ,l h ',, l ^T °1.,‘ *”** the formation of 

modem — is re c.m.« k»o.m e Ai.*i®-Rom.<u the modern 


Welsh people began about the year 400 and ended about the year 900 It began with a century of 
self seeking princes whose aims are vigorously described by the monk Gildas it ended dunng a century 
of despair and confusion during which men might well have believ cd that the dissolution of all things 
was near The people formed in Wales between these two tempestuous centuries are not of one race 
and they were not different from the people around them on the north east and south From time 
immemorial successive waves of invaders had passed along the valleys of the country the conquered 
always remaining as a subject class and new invaders were to come by land and by sea to add them 
selves to the young nation and their ideas to the gradually developing political consciousness The well 
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defined geographical area helped to perpetuate the feeling of political unity inherited from the Romans 
who had left behind them their institutions, their roads, and to some extent their Latin language And 
a new religion, with peace as its aim and with brotherhood as its basis, had almost driven the ancient 
British and Roman gods from the country, and given a new and a still deeper bond of unity 

In 577 the Saxons, who had mtaded the country south of the Thames, penetrated to the lover 1 alley 
of the Set em and, after their victory at Deorham separated Wales from Cornwall , about 613 the Angles, 
who had conquered the Humber country, reached the Dee and took Chester, separating Wales from 


Strath Clyde 
Henceforth, gra 
dually, the Welsh 
ceased to call 
themselves Bri 
tons and their 
land Britain, 
their land became 
Cymru, " the land 
of people living 
together," while 
the land to the 
cast became 
Lloegr, “ the land 
of people duelling 
beyond the nver” 
—beyond the 
loner Dee and 
Severn The 
separation from 
the rest of Britain 
did not take place 
at once or with- 
out many des- 
perate struggles, 
the seventh cen- 
tury saw the 
fierce feud be- 
tween Cadwallon 
of Wales and 
Edwin of North- 
umbria for the 
lost north and for 
the power and 
dignity of the 
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whole of W.fe. i. mounulneu. and undol.fir,, an 
even In early lime* the Celtic Inhabitant* ol Brit 
in 128-1 when the victorious Kina Edward 1 me 


of Britain , " and 
centuries after- 
wards memories 
of the Roman 
unity coloured 
the dreams of 
Welsh princes, 
and the harpist 
was never to for- 
get the air which 
took its name 
from " the united 
sovereignty of 
Bn tain " But the 
eighth century 
was a century 
of self-defence, 
when the Mer- 
cian Offa pushed 
the eastern 
boundary from 
the Se\em to the 
prchistonc dyke, 
which still bears 
his name, between 
the Dee and the 
Wj e The ninth 
century saw a 
struggle still more 
fierce, for the 
black nations, 
pagan pirates 
from the fiords of 
Norwaj came in 
their long ships 
to the west coast 


n r, , . finally ftubdued 

Roman Wielder hi. kimdom 
along Us whole length, plundering and burning home and shnne Against them, and against Mercia, 
and against the rising power of Wessex, Rhodn tned to defend the hamed land 

The Jong struggle and the universal suffering made the people of the mountains /eel they were one 
nation, and Rhodn became a national hero Howel the Good at the end of the fire hundred years, 
collected the laws of the country It is clear from them that the people were divided into two classes— 
a free class, with institutions and privileges based upon kinship and with a monopoh of arms and skilled 
work , and an unfree class, from among whom it was exceedingly difficult to nse to the life and privilege, 
of the free class The king had his retinue and arm}, his judge followed his court, he was regarded as 
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'~j the protector of his country and the high represents 
tive of its life and heavy and picturesque penalties 
were inflicted upon those who committed offences 
against his power or dignity It only now required 
1 1 strong and able King to invest himself with the 
old shadowy rights of sovereignty, and to make his 

1 people united and powerful And soon alter 1000 
two such kings came 

Horn the accession of Ilywelyn ap Seisyllt soon 
after 1000 to the death of Llywelyn ap Griffith in 
1282 we have the rise of a united Wales a nation 
among the other nations of the west , and from 1282 
to J400 we have the political decline of this in 
dependent country and the disappearance of its 
medieval chivalry 

Ilywelyn ap Seisyllt united the country by 
organizing its defence against the black nations who 
ravaged its coasts , his greater son Griffith ap LIyw 
elyn who succeeded him in 1039 broke the power of 
Mercia and tned to push the eastern boundary back 
to the Severn But, though he ruled until 1063 
the time was not long enough to consolidate his own 
country and to make head at the same time against 
the rising power of Harold in Wessex Harold was victorious but his triumph was short lived In 
1066 the Norman William came with greater military ability and with a stronger genius In 1070 he 
appeared at Chester and looked upon the hills of Wales His policy was quickly put into operation 
and was faithfully followed by his successors His barons were placed at strategic points on the border 
at Chester Shrewsbury Hereford and Gloucester They were to conquer the Welsh or at any rate to 
bndle them and above all things to spend themselves in their difficult task Strong and strange men 
they were wily and cruel and recklessly brave 
they live still in the pages of Ordencus Vitalis 
who desenbes the worst of them as a monster of 
cruelty and then evidently not without compunc 
tion writes an elegy which pleads his obedience to 
the Church and his veneration of saints 

Before the methodical Norman attack Wales was 
not united It bad three mam divisions ruled by 
three royal families all claiming descent from the 
Wielder of Britain Fruitful Powys was ruled by 
Bleddyn ap Cynvyn and his warlike sons and grand 
sons heirs of Griffith apLlywelvn pnnees and poets 
among them were the brilliant and baneful adven 
turer Owen of Powys and the subtle poet Owen 
Cyveiliog The south Deheubaxth was ruled by 
the house of Rees ap Tudor their strongholds were 
the lorests o! Towy but their nch arable land could 
be attacked the birds of Savaddan knew the heirs 
of this house as they passed and rose from their lake 
and flapped their wings In the north Gwynedd 
had two gTeat sources of resistance and attack — its 
pasture lands in Mon and Ar\on were protected by 
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the mountains of Snowdon and it 
had not entirely without a break 
it is true, a succession of able and 
energetic princes Powys and De- 
heubirth had individual leaders. 
Like Cadogan or the Lord Rees, who 
were equally able and more \ersa 
tile , but no part of Wales bad a 
succession of princes like Griffith ap 
Cynan, Owen Gwynedd Llywelyn 
the Great and Llywelyn the Last 
What Ordericus Vitalis did for 
the Norman barons the compilers 
of Brut y Tywysogion did for 
the Welsh princes GiraldusCam 
brensis half Norman half Welsh 
man one of the most interesting 
writers of the Middle Ages de- 
scribes the faults of each with im 
partial candour 

In the face of the divided state 
of Wales the Norman advance was 
easy and rapid Trom Chester 
Robert of Rhuddlan crossed our 
to the vale of Civvy il then to the 
vale of Conway, and finally into 
Anglesey building castles as h«- 
went The Montgomcncs pierced 
along the valley of the Se\em into 
mid \\ ales until they readied 
Pembroke The rise of the south 
coast castles — Chepstow Cardiff 
Caerphilly Coity Kidwelly — marked 
the tiack of the conqueiors The 
sons of iilecfd) n were helpless »n 
Powvs the princts of Gwynedd 
and Deheubarth m exile m Ireland 
and \\ ales seemed to be at the 


mercy of the Norman In the darkest hour Griffith ap Cynan ot Gwynedd and Griffith ap Kccs of Dchcu 
barth returned to lead a people who had felt the bitterness of oppression rolled back the Norman advance 
and before they died in 1137 they had set limits which the Norman never passed Less than thirty \Cir- 
afterwards W ales was united to 0 etlier at Corwen facing the advance of Henry II w ere Ow in Gwynedd 
the statesman son of Griffith ap Cynan the able and magnificent Lord Rccs son of Griffith ap Kccs 


and Owen Cyvohog the poet prmce of Powys Gradually Gwynedd became the dominant powxr 


and under the grandson of Owen Gwynedd Llywelyn the Great great as a general and as a statesman 
who ruled from 1194 to izyo independent Wales reached the height of Us power and unity AH die 
princes of Wales even the powerful princes of Dcheubarth became his allies The Norman barons 
Clare and Mortimer De Braosc and Marshall — some of whom had already come under the ■q'cll of Welsh 
poetry and romance entered the new Welsh unity Llywelyn s council ruled strongly and 
Llywelyn s army moved rapidly and energetically Harvests were gathcrcdmpeaev commerce Hours 
a welcome was extended to the Cistercians who brought into the country the wool that was rap>< > 
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The period of independence left a literature of wonderful beauty, of love song and war song of elegy 
and tale in which baron and prince still live with a background of far-distant and half understood nider 
world This literature and the ideals of Owen Glendower lived on into the new period, the one ever 
reviving dreams of departed national glory the other giving visions of the future that were continually 
becoming more clear 

The fall of pnnee and baron in 1282 and the extension of the power of the English king over Wales 
prepared the way for the great silent revolution which ushered the people into the power once wielded 
by a privileged class Beneath the political changes strong economic forces were acting Over Hides 
as over England the Black Death had moved The peasants awoke from their servitude poets Sang 
the praises of the plough and stated that king and church depended upon labour Ideas of equity 
and brotherhood came with Owen Glendower s poets A great labour nsing especially m south east 
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Wiles came at the sime time as an attempt in the north at regaining political independence A leader 
for the immediate present and a voice for the future was found in Owen Glendower His vision Wis 
ot an independent \\ ales with its own church and its own universities Ins supporters were the student 
the grey fnar and the labourer Llywelyn recedes into the Middle Ages Owen lives with his people 
The immediate victory w as for Henry VII vvl o believed in the assimilation of his W lies to England 
But five hundred years after Owens death his lost battles fill more of the Welsh mind than Henry s 
victory it Bosw orth The ideals of the two men — the independence of Welsh national life in ill its aspects 
foreshadowed by Owen and the British unity of which Henry Tudor was the creator— dev eloped side by 
side and gradually became consistent finally ending m the modem British solution of diversity within 
the political unity Under the Tudors the Welsh upper classes became anglicized the peasants f°%t 
their leaders and increasing prosperity brought apathy with regard to politics The Reformation passed 
over Wales as an English movement and left comparatively little influence on the people Elizabeth 
allowed William Morgan to translate the Welsh Bible but turned a deaf ear to John Penry s agonized 
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Mhher the mdvv.dual eonscence nor nat.on 'l hto 
as to find a place m the Tudor state 
In the seventeenth century struggle between 
Imgand Pari, ament the Welsh transferred then 
b md reverence from the Tudor soverergns to the 

tZ ul thm b,00d ‘ m,i m ,h ™ cause 

John "dhams archbishop of \orh a truncal 
Welshman might have averted the war and slved 
the Stuarts had he with his strong practical 
wisdom and sympathy with what was Et 7„ 

the hmg ty bee " a "°" ed g “' de ,he cou,Ml » ° f 

borth Wales was entirely for the king 
Cluster as the meeting place of its forces south 
Wales became the lungs most important recruit 

In the First Civil War Welshmen fought ,n 
great numbers against Essex at Edgchill and 


w ii-L mZI h 1 ,,!!J l ™> ' -a .1 

against the hew Model Arm) at Naseb) they led 
the attack on Gloucester and fought to the death 
during the midnight storming of Bristol 

In the Second Civil War W ales arose again for 
the king and the long and desperate defence of 
Pembroke against Cromwell and his arm) with 
the rest of the country seething m insurrection 
'‘bout it placed Cromwell probably m the greatest 
difficult) lie experienced During the Common 
wealth Wales remained sullenl) silent under the 
rule of the English Harmon and at the Restora 
tion the Puritan seemed to lmc departed without 
leaung a trace on the national life 

But there arose among the people themsehes 
prophets who graduall) recalled them to a deeper 
"•nd more conscious stud) of the moxements in 
which the) took part 

Harnson had been attracted b) the political 
mysticism of Morgan Ilw)d and bv the trouble 
some preaching of \ a\ asour I’owel after the 
fill of Puritanism as a political power its ideals 
graduall) took po session of the W cMi mind j 
1,1(1 M,Iton #i nd Bun\ an in their Wei It f rm are *. 
s till the most popular of all the t,r< at I nehsh 
waiters 
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During the eighteenth century a religious 
wakening developed into an intellectual movement 
and to new political ideas Books took hold of 
the people— the simple hut engrossing patriotic 
nirrative of Thcoplnlus Fvans the vivid and 
soul arresting visions of Lllis Wynne the melodious 
hymns of \\ illtams Pant y Ccly n 

The fiery eloquence of Howe! Harris the 
spiritual fervour of Daniel Rowland the orgamz 
mg genius of Charles of Bala were types of 
various firms of service which brought religion 
literature and the press to awaken the people 
to a higher national life 

In the domain of religion and education tl e 
people became largely self governing and when 
the Reform Acts of the early nineteenth century 
and the extension of local government during the 
latter part of that century came there was found 
m Wales a people ahead} accustomed to the 
duties of self government 

The transition from agricultural pursuits to 
an industrial period during the last two centuries 
has deepened the same effect 

The rise of the woollen industry in mid Wales 
followed by the slate industry in north west 
W ates and the coal industries of north east 

S r H«nry S »n<y C C B <1841 1904 .... bo n «. Dot.), 

Ho d . n«u »h«n. m«i I ntw.p.p co rnpond'n .nd .<p a , 
c.plo Pi l* C.».o « h L v nt> one n 871 

Wales and especially of the great coal and iron 
industries of Glamorgan and Monmouth l as 
brought with it not only great wealth but new 
political problems 

But it is still tl e agricultural d stnets 0 f 
mid and west Wales districts of deep glens and 
solitary moors sparsely inhabited that supply 
the densely populated north and south industrial 
districts with the r rcl gious and intellectual leaders 
And this is the bond between tie older lif c 0 f 
W ales and its uncertain future 

Politically Wa es the oldest part of Bnt a n 
is tl c most perfect example of tl e best product 
of tl e modern British spirit a country that is 
intensely self conscious and at the same t im e 
the most loyal part of tl c British Empire 
The fifth centenary of Owen Glendowcr m 
is celebrated by an effort to lead tl e British 
Empire in tl e number and devot on of its self 
sacrificing voluntary soldiers m its mighty struggle 

to protect the lives of tl c smaller nations of tl c ti* R h« d. a a c » « 

* , .1 k< Bo. d of Trad*. 1905 I90S Onira o of h. E. "*" u ' 

world 1908 »md M ft of Hub o«. 1915 
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DATES OF ENGLISH HISTORY 


Unsuccessful revolt of Roadicea Queen oAhe Vceni'’ 

Final subjugation of Britain by A'-ricola Consolidation of ‘he E 
\ isit of tbe Emperor Hadrian 

Construction of Hadrian s \\ all Irom Solw ay to the Tj nf 
Visit of the Emperor Severus Th» Piets are defeated in a series 
unable to mate good their tictoties and withdraw behind Hadi 
Raids of Teutonic tribes 

The Ro nan enmsons are with Irawn from Britain 


omjuests anq srread o/ r,,,,,. 


es of raiding and settlement b> the Jutes Angles and basons. Ibc 
i driven westn arris uiuan 


continually driven westwards 
449 P) Landing of Hengist and Horsa or other Jutish chiefs to whom 
500-600 The Teutonic invaders amalgamate Into the English and lorn 
596 onwards . Conversion of the Fnglish to Christianity by Roman and ins 
600--6S5 I Hegemony of the Kmgdom of Northumbria over all England 1 


613 

664 

{?> 

A 

75S-796 


Ethclfnth King of Northumbria routs the Celts at thelja'Hie^or^he'ter'' 
I The Synod of « hitby 
Birth of the Venerable Bede 
The King of Northumbr a routed bv the Piets 
Supremacy of Mercia 

Reign ©1 ORa ol Mercia lie drives back the Welsh behind OflasDjke 


8 ao 

737-*5c 


tosj-eodfi 
1004 (>) 


1 Rise of VVesscx under Egbert 
I Fgbert routs the Mercians at the Battle of Ehandune 
1 Egbert recognised as overlord of all the English kingdoms 
Successive raids leading finally to establishment and settlement of the Danes or Northmen 
Danish invasions on a large scale Northumbria and Mercia are overrun and Bess.. dr.ner-.reh 
bard pressed * 15 ac rCTa,fn 

Alfred becomes Kins of Wessex and strives to stem the ti le 0/ Danish conquest Jl, begins fo build 

Great Danish invas on of W essex The Danish fleet is scattered but an army penetrates Into'the "heart 
Alfred wins the Battle of F dir.gfon and compels the Danish Ivmg Cunthnmi, to cap tulalw .. Chienenhim 
The Peace of Wedmore ' 

Alfred s reforms 
Death ol Allied 

England united under one rule by Alfred s successors Fdward the Cl ler (to 915), Atf c i s tan (10 01 ol 
Edmund (to 946) Fdred (to 95s) ' '• 

Atbels an s great victory at Brunanburgh over a league ol rebels 
Tdgar the Peaceful The culminating point in the fortunes of the House of Hess x 
great Dunstan his chief counsellor An era of reform in church and State 
a a r — * *• * — •— n by treachery m 


He makes the 


e harrying the coast and inland 


Edward the Martyr Court intrigue leads to his assassma 
Ethelred thelfnreadv a boy of ten succeeds to the throne 
and the King s youth and mental incapacity give the rei 

The Danes and Northmen from Scandiuavia and Ireland rr 
districts Tthelred buys them 08 
First levying of Dane geld to buy off the invaders 
Second great invasion bv the Danes under bweyn 
Systematic invasion of England by Svvejn 

Massacre of the Danes in Wessex by Ethelred s orders Sweyn starts nut 01 
Collapse ol English tesisiancr sweyn ts acknowledged King ol England 
Et) el red flees to Normandv Death of Sweyn who is succeeded by his son Knut Edmund Ironside Is 
elected King by the \\ it jn and a fierce struggle for supremacy takes place between hm,t an d l-dmon 1 
r dmund is defeated a t the Battle of Assanduo He enters into a compact with Nout to divide (he kingdom 
November Death of Edmund Knut becomes King ol a’l Englan I 
ictory ol Malcolm II of Scotland over the English at Carbarn The northern boundary of England Is 


a campaign o 


vengeance 


, „f Malcolm If of Scotland 
contractor rt* Cde over rwceii 1 
Dcith of Knut The succession is 
Death ol Harold 

Death of Harthacnut Accession c 
Exile of Earl Codwme and bis sons 
Return and reinstatement ol Coder 
Death of Godwin* 

Virtual regency ol HiroM 
Harold Invades Wales 
Harolds captivity in Normandv 
Ransshmerst ol Tostvg 
fanuarv Death of Edward the 
by the Wi “ ' 


Fdward the Confessor 


is Harold and llarthaeu t 


— recommending Hjrol I a: 
defeats Harold Hanlraada < 
lealed and killed at hen lac 
crowned Kms of Fnglan I 

Frequent Insurrections, but gradual subjection of the English Rev a 
of the North country 

EanfranC appointed Archbishop of Canterbury 

W ill am s successful Invasion or ‘Scotland compels Malcolm Canmore f. 
KrbelLon of Hereford and Norfolk easily put down Execution of 111 
The Domesday survey is complcicd- 

William I dies and Is succeeded by his son William It Kul 1*. 

First revolt of the barons put dowrn wiih the help ol the English fyrd 
brother, Robert of Normandv 
Anselm appointed Archbishop of Canterburv 
Nceornl baronial revolt crushed with mcrelkw. 

Death of kulus and accession of Henry ‘ 
ol lalwanl the Confessor He nu 

l nsuccesstul rts n. of the baron* hea 


<° r H J K>11 Is e Veter 
n I costly s( btamfonl 
') by WijlUm 0 f \„, 


The o. 




. ,je Hattie of Teoehetwai over 1 
all it 10 his English realm 
s s heir W ilium drowned in Ibe W hit. 
1 f HrtiTJ The saeorwucei 0 d jpii'e. 

1 ol hrolUrwi uivades EogUnd boi is u' 
* civil war Baronial anarehy th 


■ hath I leory u remfiulml as 
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CHAPTER XLIV 

mi a\g/ is ii in roar mr norm an lonqui si 

Ily n ALII Ii IIUl tHINSOi\ , M A 

In the later stages of the lee Age before lint tin Irul assumed in island shape the country was probablj 
inhabited by a race of stunted sa\ ages known commonly as palaeolithic man His mode of living was 


exceedingly pn 
mitivc He 
dwelt in cases 
obtained Ins food 
by bunting and 
fishing and used 
weapons made of 
stone 

Many years 
after — how manv 
none can say — 
when the main 
continent of Eu 
rope was no 
longer connected 
neolithic man 
made his ap- 
pearance This 
individual was an 
offshoot of the 
Iberian race 
which at one 
time occupied a 
large portion of 
south west Fu 
rope and was 
slightly more 
advanced than 
his predecessors 
and kept cattle * 1 

— possibly as an The mo, 
insurance against ” E " 1 “ 
starvation when ««•(■> « 
the hunt proved 


SiMJdllliiiftfl 



PALAEOLITHIC IMPLEMENTS 

0 d. ol he co ■ cnee cl man ere «he mplcmcnl. cl the Pda 

1 V a oui A n cb ee • are .ho«n here In form the e a e 
rmen e la ae block* of fl n ueed a* any p and emallc 


unproductiv c 

His weapons 
of stone were 
more carefully 
made thchatclict 
being his most 
handy tool and 
he had an ck 
mentary know 
ledge of the 
making of pot 
tery 

Later he is 
supposed to have 
been joined b\ 
another race of 
tlieTinnisli type 
whereupon inter 
marriage took 
place and a 
moderate degree 
of civilization 
was attained 
Bronze became 
the general metal 
and clothing was 
made of woven 
fabrics instead of 
skins Orna 
ments of dress 
were adopted and 
gold and other 
jewellery came 
into common 


use Moreover not ton tent with keeping tattle this race cultivated the ground and wheat and other 
cereals were freely gr n\ n 

During a period pcssihly extending over many centuries frem the Bronze to the Iron Age Europe 
was overwhelmed bv successive inroids of the Celts a tall fair race who came from the Fast 

The first invisn n into this island probably occurred towards the fifth century n c the settlers being 
known bv the name of Goidhcls or Gaels traces of whom may now be found in the Hig! lands the Isle 
of Man and Ireland These were at a later date driven westward by another tribe of the same race — 
the Brythons or Bretons — who in turn were served in a similar manner by the IJelgae 

Whether these tribes annihilated tl < sc whom they found on the island or were sufiiacntly numerous 
to ab orb them is not clear but m any case the early customs soon died out and Briton became stccpeel 
in the new Celtic culture 
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Trom statements made by Pytheas a Greek explorer from Massil a who vis ted tl c shores of Britain 
towards the end of the fourth century uc we may conclude that the natives atta ned a cons derable 
degree of civil ration Gold coins and iron bars vere used as money and a lucrative trade was carried 
on with the ne ghbounng Gauls one of the principal exports being tin 

\or were they lacking in new ideas so far as the r arts were concerned As regards decoration tl ej 
\ ere fond of the curve which was gracefully executed upon their bronze copper iron and \ ooden objects 
imitations of animals and plants be ng the most common p ctona! des gn In mus c tl e r artistic fem 
perament was exemplified by their bards \ ho sang to the strain of a primitive harp songs about ther 
ch cfs and of deeds of valour 

\ et desp te tl e abov e the> sho ed s -ms of barbaric nature in tl c custom of pa nting tl Cir bod cs 
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with a dye extracted from 
the Wode plant and in 
the horrible religious nte 
— human sacrifice For 
this and all religious mat 
ters the influence of their 
priests the Dnuds was 
responsible These men 
exercised great authority 
and acted as judges m 
cases of crime and in other 
legal matters their judg 
ments being enforced by 
fear of excommunication 
They instituted great 
training schools the mem 
bers being exempt from 
taxes and military service 
— which fact no doubt 
proved a great inducement 
to enter They taught a 
secret lore and their re- 



ligion included a belief m the immortality of the soul Many superior gods and a few local deities 
such as the genu of the mountains rivers and woods were worshipped whilst the mistletoe on the 


oak was specially reverenced 

Due possibly to the Baton s belief in the immortality of the soul he was exceptionally brave in battle 
His method of strategy was to mount chariots dash round his enemy s lines and throw javelins to cause 


confusion amongst the 


ranks He then drove a 
short distance off dis 
mounted and engaged on 
foot If defeated he re 
mounted the chariots and 
effected a safe retreat 
Thus says Julius Caesar 
thev combine the mo 
bility of cavalry with the 
stability of infantry 

It was m the year 56 
b c that this great Roman 
general happened to be 
engaged in suppressing a 
certain rebellious tnbe in 
Gaul — the Veneti They 
imohed aid from their 
kinsmen m Britain which 
was sent and it was 
nominally to punish the 
Batons for giving this 
help that Caesar decided 
to rmade the country 
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Accordingly, in 55 B c he embarked from Boulogne with a small force and sailed to that pa/f 
the coast which is occupied by Dover at the present day Here finding that the Bntons (who had 

previously heard of his mtenhon 



from Gaulish traders) were in full 
battle array on the shore he saded 
along the coast to Deal Only the 
chariots and horsemen vv ere abb 5 to 
keep pace with Ins ships so that the 
Romans landed without much op- 
position and after a small encoudf er 
defeated the Bntons who fled m 
land 

On the following day the rflen 
of Kent offered hostages 


handed over Commius chief of the 



Atrcbates Caesar had sent this 
man in advance from Gaul togetl ,cr 
with some envoys of the Bntons 
for the latter had afferedJsubimss( on 
in the hope of inducing him to 
change his decision Atrebates vv«s 
known to have influence with soi ne 
of the insular tnbes and it was 
with the purpose of persuading 
them to surrender to Caesar \vhP n 
he landed that this chief was se nt 
back with the env oys 

The Bntons however had 
intention of lnndmg over their fre c " 
dom so easily and had put Cod 1 
mius in chains 

It happened on the evening *“ 
the day that the Kentish men had 
submitted tint the Roman shifS 
were wrecked bj a licavj gal* 
This event made the Bntons cl an£ e 
t heir minds and they did not send 
l e hostages as arranged but ii 1 
stead fell upon the Seventh legio n 
who were out gathering corn and 
would have annihilated them had 
not Caesar come quickly to thci r 
rescue The Romans proved fa r 
too strong for the Bntons and tj c 
latter were routed once more and 


THE EARLIEST AND LATEST FORMS OF BRONZE CELTS 

In form ih* Pul la oner cel ■ Were la Imp omen I LI oil If Insertion 

In o o kondlc N««' Como onto olid Itenrea lo LI in*, end |hm Pol* im, err* 
wl V L I adap ed for Ineert n* In o ■ clrl Lnd c Lo* 1* there O, , omen **i K hollow 
•oclic • Bo h Honied ond eockeled I m piemen a ware t «d o he handle b* ihe email kmpo 
wh <h ora wen 


again sued for peace wl ich vnt 
granted on ctndition tl at inotf 
1 ostages were to be sent 

Caesar however dt I not feel anv 


too safe on the island with his force now quite small and dunng the same night sided seerttlv back t ci 
Gaul In the following >ear he set out with a much larger armv and landed near Sandwn-I 
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Although the Britons 
had known of the Roman 
plans ear!) in the year 
their leader Cassivellau 
nus was fully occupied 
in subduing a neighbour 
ingtnbe the Tnnobantes 
of Essex whose king 
eventually he slew In 
revenge the latter s son 
Mandubratius fled to 
Caesar in Gaul and 
promised lura the sup 
port of his tribe when he 
should land 

With these interna] 
troubles it may be in 
ferred that the Britons 
were not prepared for an 
outside enemy and as 
Cassivellaunus was un 

willing to meet Caesar before he had collected the \anous tribes together the Romans succeeded in 
reaching the River Stour before any resistance was offered 

On the north bank the Britons assembled to check the advance but the steady onset of the better 
trained troops soon demoralized them and they were put to flight 

After this skirmish Caesar learned that his ships had been wrecked once more through his carelessness 
in not beaching them sufficiently and some delay was caused wl lie he returned to make arrangements 
for their repair 

His march to the land of the Trinobantes where he expected to receive auxiliaries from Mandubratius 
was then resumed but before reaching it it was necessary to cross the Thames He found the only 
fordable spot of the river heavily fortified with 
stakes and the opposing army in readiness on tl c 
opposite bank After some difficulty the passage 
was forced with the result that Cassivellaunus s 
army was utterly routed and fled to the fortress of 
Vcrulamium When Caesar marched into the land 
of the Tnnobantes I e found them only too ready 
to help him against tl eir former enemy and the 
Roman army was conducted to the capital of the 
Catuv ellauni This though fortified to the best of 
the Britons ability proved a very sight obstacle 
aeainst the Roman siege works and was soon 
subdued 

There was now no alternative for Cassnelhunus 
1 ut to sue for peace and as Caesar was anxious 
to leave Britain it was willingly granted Some 
1 ostages were taken and a promise given that 
more should be sent to Gaul togetl cr with the 
tribute that had been exacted 

Trom this time henceforw ard for about a hundred 
years our knowledge of the island is scanty 




Spea Hauls of the B on is A*« «“ a ‘I H« o« row loaf shape They an much >dm red by eaper a fo 
he pa fact wo hmanah p ia the ad)aa m n of the mou da and fo he qual y of he m at used 
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The tribute was sent as promised but when in 52 b c the Gaulish chief Vercmgetonx revolted 
against Roman rule the Britons thought it a good opportunity to discontinue their allegiance At the 
same time the various tribes commenced their internal squabbles the larger eventually getting the 
better hand and annexing the smaller One of the chiefs who made considerable conquests at this time 
was Commius mentioned above who revolted and fled to his tribe in Britain 

After his death we conclude from the evidence of coins that Cunobelinus also known as Cymbeline 
probably grandson of Casstvellaunus became king of the Catuvellaum This man increased hi* 
territory until he owned a large slice of the country and Britain under his rule became e\ceedmgly 
prosperous 

We learn that an extensive trade was earned on the exports being gold silver iron corn cattle 



From the paint nyj A Arent H A 

JULIUS CAESAR LANDING IN BRITAIN 


In tic »umiD«r of 5S BC Ccruf linded on tie ktfllel tout '•III two lei one but ! ttU w«* then effected A treond tiped tlon 
followed in $4 BC when he *el out from Portue It ue probably Boulogne with fire leiione and two ihoueand cavalry The nprd lion 
penetrated Into M ddloer but the Brit il prince Cea» vellattnua eeverefy Itlepcd the Roman* and compelled them to return to Gaul 


slaves hunting dogs and skins for which the Britons received jewellery in the form of bracelets and 
necklaces amber glass vessels and ivory 

By the continual visits of British traders to Gaul now Romanised the influence of that great power 
spread to their countrymen at home We even find that import and export duty was paid to Roman 
Gaul the policy of the British chiefs no doubt being to curry favour in order to prevent the possibility 
of their liberty being lost through defeat at the hands of another Roman expedition 

Upon the death of Cunobelinus the empire of the Catuvellaum broke up and the petty tribal squabbles 
once more ensued As a result of one of these a chief Bencus and other Britons fled to Claudius 
Caesar at Rome and it has been supposed that a discourtcoi » demand of Togodumnus and Carnctacus — 
both sons of Cunobehnus—that these should be handed up immediately was one of the reasons which 
led that Roman Emperor to send Aulus Pluitius to the country to subdue it 

This general arrived in the year 43 a d with between thirty thousand and forty thousand men and 
proceeded to march to London The British leader* adopted similar method-, of fijiting to those of their 
ancestors m the case of Julius Caesar s expedition anil at first were content to merely harass the foreign 
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troops When however the over Medway was rciclied a staunch defence was made By the 
Homan s successful tactics m sending one division of his troops up the m er and another down 
the river while he himself attached the mam front the Britons were driven northwards They 
again rallied only to be defeated with great loss But Caractacus (Togodumnus had been hilled in 
one of the above encounters) was determined to fight to the bitter end and once more collected Jus 
forces together By this time Claudius appeared in person in the Island and brought fresh troops to 
join those under Aulus Plautius Caractacus was again beaten his troops scattered and his capital 
Camulodunum taken Following this \ictory Claudius returned to Rome leaving Aulus Plautius With 




Ins legate Vespasian (afterwards Emperor) to subdue all the other tribes who still held out Plautius 
after various successes eventually returned to Rome in a d 47 and Ostorius Scapula took the lead 
Despite one more defeat Caractacus was still optimistic of being able to drive the Romans from tl e 
country and fled to the land of the Silures (now south east Wales) and from there to that of the 
Ordovices Here he gallantly resisted Ostorius but after a hard fight was compelled to lice He still 
persisted and attempted to induce the Bngantes to take up the fight but their Queen Cartimandui 
thought it advisable to surrender to the Romans and so handed hint over to them 

After being taken prisoner to Rome his life was spared by Claudius and he ended his days peacefully 
Here But Britain was not yet conquered The Silures were m open rebellion and tic Ordovices 
{ north west Wales) still continued their independence 
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From 48 tr 31 AD lb* Cel c herot Co actacu* w»rd wtr atoloot llv Roman Invader* bat he tv** ai l**l overthrown near Ludlow 
(I • w (« and d*uth er» were idled and 00 heir* handed over la the Roman* by Cart mandua. Queen of ihe Bril* me*. Ca aelactl* waa 
lalaen to Rome and eahltl ed In inumph by Cl* d u* 


Tor eight years this resistance continued owing chiefly to the influence of the Druids whose chief 
quarters were in Mona (Anglesca) Suetonius Paullinus who was now in command of the invading 
army determined to do away with this influence and in a d 6i crossed t! Straits and put to death all 
upon whom lus soldiers could lay their hands 

The temporary absence of the Roman general offered a suitable opportunity for Boadicea Queen of 
the Icem (who was enraged at the Roman s action in seizing her husband s possessions because he had died 
without heir) to take her revenge Most of the tnbes whom she approached joined her and in the general 
fury of each for his own personal grievance against the Roman yoke the Roman towns of Colchester 
London and Verulammm were razed to the ground whilst all who did not join in the insurrection were 
treated as enemies and killed Suetonius met Boadicea near Camulodunum and after a long and fiercely 
fought engagement eventually won the day To avoid capture Boadicea poisoned herself and 
eighty thousand Bntons were reported to have been killed though this number is probably an 
exaggeration 

Several other Roman Governors were stationed m Britain but the reputations of all were obscurtd 
by Julius Agricola who arrived in ad 78 This mar soon added to the Roman Empire those parts 
which had been successful in resisting and built a line of forts from the north estuary of the forth to 
that of the Cly dc But not only as a general did Agncola j»rove lus j>ow er, but also as an administrator 
He severely punished any tyranny on the part of his soldiers which came to his notice and established 
an equitable system of taxation so that general s3.tis!3.ction was created throughout the country and 
the Bntons came to regard the Romans more as fnends than as conquerors The Roman language was 
taught to the sons of chiefs and arts and crafts were frcelv introduced 
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Spacious houses were constructed broad highways were built great improvements in drainage were 
made and Roman dress and culture soon took the place of the early pnmitiv e life and Britain made 
a great step in civilization under their guidance 

During the next two hundred years comparative peace reigned except for inroads by the Caledonians 
(afterwards known as the Piets and Scots) savage tribes who dwelt m the Highlands of Scotland 
Agncola had defeated them at Mons Graupius and he and subsequent gov emors built strong defensiv e 
works to keep them back The most notable of these works was the V> all of Hadrian built of solid 
stone from Carlisle to Newcastle and The Wall of Antomus a continuous connection of the line 
of forts previously erected between the Firth of Torth and the Clyde by Agncola 

Towards the end of the third century barbanan races the Franks and Saxons inhabitants of the 
country from the mouth of the Rhine to the extremity of Jutland sent plundenng expeditions to Gaul 
and Britain To check these raids Carausius an able officer was given a Roman fleet with the title of 
Count of the Saxon Shore He misused his power and by accepting part of the spoils, allowed the 
depredation® to continue with impunity Then by bribing the army and fleet to take his side he threw 
off his allegiance to the Roman Empire and proclaimed himself Emperor of Britain winch title he 
maintained until his forces were finally overthrown by Constantius and he himself was murdered 

Upon the death of Constantius his son Constantine afterwards called The Great was recom 
mended by his father to the soldiery and with their approbation was proclaimed Emperor As this 
man was the first Christian Emperor it will not be out of place here to give a short account of the growth 
of Christianity in Britain 

Though it is impossible to discover who was the first to introduce it yet at a very early date there 
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were Christians in the country, which can be accounted for by the continual communication with Rome 
There is proof that a regular hierarchy was established at the close of the tlurd century inasmuch as 
the Church of Britain is placed upon an equal standing by contemporary writers with the Church m 
Gaul and Spain , and as early as a d 314 the names of three Bntish bishops occur— Eborius of York 
Restitutus of London and Adelpl tus of Lincoln 

Duting the reign of Diocletian and Maxunian great persecutions took place among British Christians, 
and churches in every district were destroy ed In 305 Alban was martyred at Verulamium now called 
St Albans in his honour and two others whose names have come down to posterity and who suffered 


death about the same 
time were Aaron and 
Julius of Caerleon 
upon LsL 

Immediately on his 
succession Constantine 
crossed o\er to the 
Continent taking his 
picked troops with him 
to commence his cam 
paigns which were 
eventually to mak" him 
one of Rome s greatest 
emperors 

From his reign until 
that of Hononus the 
Roman military system 
in the Island gradualh 
weakened and the 
Britons were made to 
depend more upon 
themseh es than upon 
an outside force to dc 
fend their homes T re- 
quent raids upon the 
north country wen 
made by the Piets and 
Scots who whenever 
the slightest weakness 
showed itself never lost 
an opportunity to raid 
and plunder 
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Moreover another fP e 
showed himself Saxon 
pirates ravaged the east 
and south east coasts 
carrying off everything 
upon which they could 
lav their hands and 
returning laden with 
booty to their own land 
to day represented by 
Holland and Denmark 
In 410 the Emperor 
Hononus in reply to ? 
request for help against 
these outside invaders 
sent the message back 
that the Romans wer# 
too occupied in defend 
ing their own country 
at home to give the 
Bntons any further as 
sistance and that hence- 
forth they must arrange 
their own protection 
Trom this time Bn 
tain ceased to be a 
Roman province and 
below we give concisely 
litly the influence of this 
M. great poner on British 
“ c culture 

The natives having 


the Roman military power near at hand could devote their entire tune to trade and domestic affairs 
and were naturally eager to acquire any knowledge which the Roman colonists brought with them 
Numerous large influential towns sprang into existence notably Colchester Lincoln , i ork Gloucester 
and St Albans besides London places where the roads met and winch became in consequence nch 
trading centres Within lhe*e luxurious houses private baths and temples were built and large 
manufacturing concerns grew up cspecnlh for glass and pottery 

The mim wealth came from wheat cloth and minerals 1 cad was found and worked in Somerset 
Derbyshire Shropshire and Flintshire iron m West Sussex the Forest of Dcm and tin m Cornwall 
gold a!-o was originally worked but Dus proved very scanty 

l’cthaps the most beneficial and lasting wt rk of the Roman occupation was the construction of long 
broad roads which plated such an important part in helping commerce These took London as the 
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Scots renewed their attacks and even advanced as far south as London and Saxon pirates 
made plundering expeditions on the south eastern coast and pillaged and plundered the land (or 
miles around 

So greatly harassed were the people that once more in about 443 in their misery they addressed 
to the Roman General Aetius a letter called The Groans o( the Batons as follows The bar 
banans dnvc us into the sea the sea flings us back on the barbarians our only choice is to die 
by the waves or by the sword But Aetius was far too hard pressed at home to be able to send 
any assistance and thus the way was made easy for the Tcutontc tabes from the main continent 
of Furope 
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Histone information 
about these invaders is of 
a very meagre kind There 
were apparently three dis 
t net tribes the Jutes 
from the present day Jut 
land the Angles from the 
coast land rather south of 
this and the Saxons from 
Holstein Whether they 
first settled in the country 
by grim force or whether 
as some believe they were 
invited by Vortigern who 
ruled over the south east 
of Britain to come to help 
drive off the Piets and 
Scots and afterwards 
turned against the inhabi 
tants is not known de 
finitely but in any case 
having once obtained a 
footing they and others 
who came after them soon 
drove the Britons away to 
the west In less than a 
century and a half from 
a D 450 to nearly the end 
of the stxth century many 
separate kingdoms were 
formed — by the Jutes in 
Kent by the Salons in 
Sussex Wessex Essex and 
Middlesex and by the 
Angles m Northumbria 
East Anglia and Mercia 
In 5*6 the West Saxons 
attempted to increase their 
conquests westwards but 
were frustrated by the 
Britons xvho utterly routed 
them at Mount Badon in 
Dorset perl aps under the 
able leadersl ip of Arthur 
\vl o possibly is a really 
histone person This de- 
feat held the invaders in 
check for many years 
Previou to 597 when 
rthelbcrt King of 

Kent was converted to 
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Christianity by St Augustine the English were heathens 
Tliev worshipped Thor, Woden and other gods, and for 
some time Christianity in the country ceased to exist save 
possibly in a few distant places 

At the end of the sixth century the English had sue 
ceeded in subduing the eastern half of Britain and the 
next two centuries were spent mainly in struggles between 
their various kingdoms Thus, in 617, Edwin, King of 
Northumbria subdued the entire Teutonic country except 
Kent, and received the title of “ Overlord " During this 
supremacy of Northumbria strong orderly rule prevailed 
and Christianity, as well as literature made rapid strides 
After the death of Egfnth, killed in battle against the 
Piets at Nectansmere, the kingdom of Northumbria declined 
and Mercia came to the fore The greatest king of the 
latter was undoubtedly Offa. This powerful man per 
manently subdued the Welsh or foreigners, as the 
Batons were called and built a strong line of earthworks 
from the Dee to the Wye called Offa's Dyke as a protec 
tion against their future raids He also made the kingdoms 
of East Angha Essex and Kent tributary to him 

Dunng his reign raids from the Danes or Norsemen 
occurred This race came from Norway and Sweden in 
roving voyages to pillage and plunder in a manner similar 
to the English a few centuries previously In 696 Offa 
died and the supremacy was assumed by Wessex under 
Egbert, in 802 He increased lus dominions until they stretched from the Firth of Torth to the 
Straits of DoveT In the last years of his reign he was much troubled by renewed incursions of the 
Danes , but in a great battle at Hengist Down 
in Cornwall he defeated them and the Welsh 
with whom they had joined forces It was 
dunng the reign of hts son Ethehvulf that the 
Danes succeeded for the first time m spending 
the whole winter in the Island 

Previous to this they had been content with 
merely plundering the country for miles around 
vhere they had landed and w ith carrying off 
iheir booty to Nonvaj During these raids 
London and Canterbur\ were sacked in S51 
with disastrous results to the townsfolk 

It was not till 866 that the Danes came in 
a large army with the intention of actually 
conquering the country In this j ear the) o\ er 
ran Northumbria marched tnumphantl) south 
to Nottingham and succeeded in subduing it 
while another portion of the bod) invested Last 
Angha and plundered and burnt the splendid 

abbeys of Peterborough and Eh The men v ^ ( (th Uv „ m 

ing King Edmund whom the) captured was * *** "a brooch sixth centurv 
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worship their gods The following year the Great Army as it was called after conquering Mercia, 
marched against the West Saxons but suffered defeat at the hands of King Ethelred I and his 
brother Alfred m the Battle of Ashdown in 871 


Following this reverse further parties of Danes sailed up the river Thames and reinforced those 
already m the country thus forming a more formidable force than ever Ethelred had died from the 
wounds received during one of these struggles and Alfred now succeeded to the throne of Wessex 
It was well for the country that it had such an able man to control its destiny Almost immediately 


after his succession he was 
compelled to engage in 
battle but was defeated 
and the invaders bought off 
no doubt to give hun time 
to organize a strong army 
Having been well paid 
to grant Wessex peace the 
Danes next turned their 
attention to the kingdom 
of Mercia Here they 
proved so overwhelming 
m power that King Bur 
gred fled in despair to 
Rome where he spent the 
rest of his days as a monk 
Meanwhile Alfred had 
spent his time preparing 
for the Danes next inva 
sion One of the first 
things he did was to build 
a navy to protect his shores 
and for this act he may be 
considered as the founder 
of our navy Before he 
was quite ready a party of 
Danes invaded his lands 
but after hearing that the 
reinforcements which were 
coming to their assistance 
had been partly defeated 
by Alfred s ships and 
partly wrecked off Swan 
age they surrendered 
Exeter which had been sue 



cessfully captured b\ them , 

Y\ ithm a few months a part of the Great Arm) ot Danes once more appeared under the leadership 
ot Guthnim This invasion took Allred and lus countr)men complete!) b) surprise as it came in winter 
time when the Danes were accustomed to shut themselves up m some fortified town and cn)o) them 
selves The Hesses Km- was quite unprepared for anv such attack and was forced to lice to the Isle 
otAthelney to avoid capture It * to this stage that the slot) ol the burning ol the cowherd s cakes 
belongs — a story far too well known to need repeating here , 

During lus exile he sent messages round to the chief tlicgu. to tel ll.cn, to collect their forces and 
meet him at Sclwood When the) had ill gathered together a maid, was made against the Dants 
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Ethandun Here the enemy were defeated with great slaughter and Guthmm was dm en into his 
stronghold of Chippenham where after a short time he asked leave to surrender upon certain terms 
After taking sufficient hostages Alfred imposed the following terms (i) That the Danes should leave 
Wessex for good (2} that Guthrum and his chiefs should accept Christianity and be baptized This, 
agreement has been named the Treaty of Wedmore 

Their defeat at Ethandun had such an effect upon the Danes that Wessex was not troubled again 
for about fourteen years Guthrum set up a kingdom in East Anglia where he reigned as a Christian 
monarch Other parties lived m confederacy in the five boroughs of Derby Stamford Leicester 
Nottingham and I incoln while yet another section formed a small kingdom in 1 orkshtre 

Alfreds treaty with Guthrum ga\e him supremacy o\er Wessex Sussex and Kent but m 886 all 
England save that owned by the Danes (for which see map page 1911) submitted to him including 
London which previously had belonged to the Danes though as it was in ruins it was of very little 
use to anyone However the Danes owned the greater part ot the country called Danelagh their 
territory comprising East Angha the eastern half of Mercia and Northumbria to the Tecs 

The remainder of Alfred s reign was occupied in building a large navy perfecting his army and 
instituting social reforms for the good of his subjects Trom 8S0-893 Wessex had comparative peace 
An m\ asion of the Danes from Normandy then gave him trouble more especially as some of Guthrum s 
men joined in but they were eventually put down 

It is almost impossible to o\ erestimate the effect of Alfreds rule on the civilization of England 
Alfred was succeeded by his son Edward sumamed The Elder This man helped by hts sister 
Ethelfrcda who had mamed the Earl of Mercia completed the conquest of England south of the Humber 
and before his death was acknowledged as overlord by Danes Welsh and Scots alike 

The next King \thclstan (9' , 5-94o) son of Edward secured the same allegiance as his father He 
after much difficulty drove out Guthnth Danish King of York and added the territory to his realm 
The six years of Edmunds reign king after AtheKtan were occupied m extending his predecessors 
conquests After crushing a revolt of the Danes of Northumbria and Mercia he subdued the Welsh 
land of Cumberland and handed it to Malcolm King of Scotland on the condition that he would act 
as lus ally against the Danes 

After bdmurtd <s murder by an outlaw Jin brotfer Edrcd utterly defeated the Northumbrian Danes, 
who had raised the standard of revolt against him and had proclaimed a son of the ruler of Norway as 
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their king He then divided their lands into three portions two of which he gave to Earldormen and 
the third to the King of Scotland in this manner settling once and for all the troubles in the north 
It was during this reign that the famous Dunstan rose to political power He had been made Abbot 
of Glastonbury by Edmund and upon the death of the latter became chief adviser to his brother Edred 
Edwy who reigned from 955-959 made an enemy of Dunstan and the Church dignitaries generally 
by marrying within the forbidden degrees of relationship As a result a rebellion was raised against 
him and his brother Edgar proclaimed King of England north of the Thames 

After a short time Edwy died and Edgar was then elected King of all the English He had a 
peaceful reign under the excellent guidance of Dunstan now Archbishop of Cante. uy This accom 
plished man was skilful m all the intellectual and manual arts of his day — carving metal work music 
painting and Latin He worked hard to secure a higher moral standing in the country generally but 
more especially in the case of the clergy and through his influence Danes and Englishmen were treated 
alike the former being given equal social and political positions as the latter He also caused many 
monasteries to be restored and others to be specially built and devoted the whole of his life after his 
retirement from civil affairs until his death in 988 to the welfare of the Church Edgar under his 
guidance was untroubled by strife of any kind and became an exceedingly powerful and prosperous 
king There is no reason to disbelieve the legend how that after all the kings of this island both the 
Welsh and the Scots eight kings came to him once upon a time on one day and bowed to his 
governance at Chester he was then rowed by them down the Dee in his barge 

After Edward the Martyr son of Edgar had been cruelly murdered at the instigation of his step 
mother Elfthryth her son Ethelred the Unready (meaning Uncounselled ) so called because 
he would not listen to the advice of the Rede or Council came to the throne He was only eleven 
years of age at the tune and his accession proved disastrous to England Many nobles tried to obtain 
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the upper hand with the result that there existed numerous mal factions in the country The country 
Has thus disunited and an opening for possible invaders made attractive 

The Danes who hid by conquest and agreement settled in England \ cry soon became incorporated 
with the English by mutual interest Christianity and intermarriage Thus there was no trouble from 
this source But hearing that the country was divided in interest fresh Danes from the continent 
thought the time opportune to invade and in 991 occurred the first of the many invasions which were 
to plunge the country into the greatest distress before it was eventually conquered 
A large fleet landed m Essex and gamed a decisive victory over the English at Maldon 
The Danes were then temporarily bought off by the payment of a sum of ten’ thousand ptnird-* 
called Danegeld In 994 further swarms came under a powerful chief of the Norwegians and Swcvn 


King of Denmark and attacked London Ethclred again resorted to the ill advice of bribing them 
and another sum — sixteen thousand pounds — was paid 

The inevitable result of this policy was that the Danegeld l ecami. almost an institution on account 
of fresh demands from the Danes until 1002 when Ethel red ordered the massacre of all the new Danish 
settlers It happened that amongst those slain was Gunhifd sister of Sweyn and the last named «b> 
at this time was King of the Norwegians as well as of the Danes came over with a powerful army to seek 
his revenge for such ill treatment of hu> countrymen Again a large sum was paid hut the following 
year the Danes took Canterbury Probably owing to the fact that tl ey had become disheartened at 
the cowardice of their king one after Uit other of the English provinces surrendered to Sweyn an 1 
rthelrcd fled to Normandy to Duke Richard whose daughter he had married 

Almost immediately after lus success Sweyn died and the Danes chose his son Canute as their king 
while the V itan sent for Ethclrcd to return 

Canute was forced to flee from I ngland but the following year he again landed with a larger forex 
than he had with him previously Meanwhile Ltlulrcd had died and I dmund_Ironside was chosen 
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After many battles the two kings decked 
to divide up the country Edmund 
tatrted East Anglia Essex and Wessex 
while Canute had the five boroughs ln 
Mercia and Northumbria 

Tins agreement lasted only a few 
months after winch Edmund djed b ein f> 
murdered some think by a treacherous 
Earl Gadnc Streona 

Canute was now chosen King of 
England and he proved himself an ex 
ceedingly able and good ruler Although 
also monarch of Denmark and Norway he 
made England his permanent abode The 
f rst political act of his reign was 
division of the country into four earldoms 
\\ essex and Mercia vv ere placed under the 
guardianship of two Enghslimen E^rls 
Godwin and Leofwine while two Danes 
were given Northumbria and East Ang* 13 
Possibly to emphasize his impartiality to 
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the two leading nations — Danes and English — he married 
Lmma widow of Ethelred His reign was one of peace and 
prosperity and so settled were the affairs of the country that 
he was able to go on a pilgrimage to Rome leaving the reins of 
government in the hands of Earl Godwin Lpon his return 
Canute received homage from Malcolm King of Scots in 
return for which he allowed the Scots to retain the territory 
which they had seized during the anarchy which ytevavkd 
dunng the last few years of Ethel red s reign the borderland 
of the tHo countries now being the river Tweed instead of the 
Forth After a successful reign of eighteen years Canute died 
and his empire was split up between his three sons Sweyn 
obtained Norway and Denmark England south of the Thames 
was allotted to Hardicanute while England north of the 
Thames fe JJ to Hit old But the 11 ttan e« cntuaU} chose 

Harold as King and he reigned for an eventful fi\c > ears after 
which his half brother came over from Denmark and took 
possession Towards the end of Hardicanute s two years 
reign he sent to Normandy for his half brotl cr Tdward son 
of Emma and Ethelred and upon his death this descendant of 
the old House of Alfred was elected king 

Edward called the Confessor on account of his pietv 
was brought up in Normandy and when 1 e came to the throne 
he determined to introduce the Norman culture at that tim 
greatly in advance of the English Accordingly tl»e most 
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Archbishop of Canterbury in the place of whom was appointed Stigand bpon Godwin s death in 1053 
his son Harold became Earl of Essex and just as powerful as his father had been His popularity was 
increased by his victory ov er Macbeth (who had usurped the Scottish throne from Malcolm) and abo again 
over the Welsh King Griffith During the next jear when Harold was sailing along the Channel le 
"as unfortunately shipwrecked off the coast of Normandy and was taken before Duke William who 
before allowing him to depart extracted a promise from him that he would not stand m hts way to 
the English throne Harold however had no intention of giving up his future ^ovcrrigntv especially 
as he had no alternative but to do as William washed or take the conqucnecs *0 when m two years 
time Edward died he readily accepted the offer of the throne and took immediate steps to uphold hts 
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against the Norman The Duke of Normandy immediately sent over ambassadors but when 
they returned with news of rejection he prepared a large army to invade the country 

During the latter part of E dward s reign Harold recommended Ins brother Tostig for the earldom of 
Northumbria upon the death of Siward hut this man made himself so unpopular that he was driven 
out by the people and Morcar grandson of Itofnc was placed there instead When Harold came to 
the throne Tostig was so enraged at not bung given back his earldom that helped by Harold Hardrada 

King of Norway he sailed up 
the Ilumbi and defeated both 
tforcarand /ns f rofficr Edwin 
Tirl of Mtrua at Fulford 
King Harold rushed north 
met the invaders at Stamford 
Budge and defeated and hilled 
their leaders It was while 
Harold was in the north of 
England on tins expedition 
that William of Normandy 
landel at Pevenscy One 
would have thought that the 
least that Edwin and Morcar 
i«uld have done after they 
had been delivered from t heir 
foes would have been to have 
juned Harold in Ins defence 
against the Normans But dc 
spue tills and the fact that I e 
had married their sister they 
refused an 1 Harold was com 
pulled to inarch south with 
but tl e remains of his army 
Prom Kent l ssex and East 
Anglia he added more troops 
and with these took up fits 
position at Senlac about seven 
miles northof vvl ere he learned 
William bad encamped He 
formed Ins men on the top of 
tl e lull in the old English 
fashion with shields locked 
together This proved sue 
cessful and the Normans with 
their mercenary troops were 
unable to break through the lines William now feigned retreat wl treupon tl e Engl sh readily fell into 
the trap broke up tl or formati m and pursued in disorder At tins stage William ordered I is troops to 
turn and attack while his arc! ers si ot into tl c air so that t) cir arrows might drop upon the I eads of the 
English who had to u e tl e r s) iolds to defend tl eir bodies Owing to thissud len rally Harold was unal le 
to get I is men into J ne again and tl ey were utterly routed Harold fell fighting pierced in the forehead 
by an arrow and tl e Normans won the elav Master of the south east William set out for London whence 
he marched along the banks of tl e Thames to Wallingford Meanwhile the Witan 1 ad elected Ldgar 
\thelmg King but after Edwin and Morcar had refused their support and William had cut off London 
fr jrn the rest of E n„1a 1 1 they deemed further resistance 1 ope! ess and offerel William the crown 
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CHAPTER XLV 

THE ENGLISH By F APPLEBY HOLT, B A , LLB 

FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST TO EDWARD I 

The Conquest of Anglo Saxon England by the Normans in 1066 and the succeeding ten years has at 
length come into its own as a bone of contention between rival schools of historians We all remember 
the school histones of our youth in which the events of our history pnor to 1066 were dealt with faith* 
fully or unfaithfully in a preliminary chapter and the Battle of Hastings was treated as the rising of the 
curtain on our true national story We all remember how William the Conqueror and his sons who 
never knew a w ord of English were regarded as the first Kings of England Then a school of histonans 
arose wfio argued on this wise When the sun rose on October I4t'fi iotfo more than efeven hundred 
years had elapsed since the landing of Julius Caesar The inhabitants of these islands had passed the 
halfway house on the road to the nineteenth century It was impossible, it was ridiculous to believe 
that that mighty period should have accomplished nothing in the way of permanent civilization which 
the Conquest of William the Norman did not destroy and obliterate On the whole, modem criticism 
supports this view though there have been certain extravagant developments of it which remain 
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one side was a large body of men with little or no consciousness of a corporate existence or purpose with 
no such thing as a united will On the other hand was a small bod> of men highlj organized to a single 
end resohed to subordinate their individual wall-, to the achievement of a common aim and under the 
eadership of a man who without great mental gifts knew what he wanted and the best means of attain 
jng >t The Anglo Saxons in virtue of their numbers and high political intelligence stood for latent 
orce The Normans in whom the instincts of scientific freebooting had become militarj genius bv 
contact with the superior avalization of Trance stood for patent organized force As the Tnghsh and 
Uutch of the sixteenth centurj were to show no cnem> h more to be feared than the r irate turned 

respectable 
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Perhaps the most cc nspicut us feature of the Conquest was tin. n e nil efficiency with which it was 
earned out In si\ years organized resistance was at in end and it is certainly worthy of remark that 
the only opposition winch had even a chance of success was offered in tho e regions which had been 
inhabited by the Danes who were most nt irly related to the insiders A few sinking examples of what 
w e lm c learned to call friglitfulncxs cow ed tl e Anglo c aaons into subnotion Large tracts of country 
hamed and hid waste mutilated uctims roaming the fields and forest distnets were sufficient proof if 
proof were required after 1070 of the futility of risistance The sorrows of the conquered illiterate 
and inarticulate occasionally peer forth from the pages of some chronicler hut the remembered sayings 
of that age are in general a eulogy of the ruler King \\ ilium was 1 a cry vn«e man A good man lie 
was (this of Henry I ) Such arc the recorded opinions that have reached us In that age there waj 
small encouragement for a member of the subject race to air his grievances 
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Having thus dealt with the temporary and local difficulties of English resistance W illiam spent the 
remainder of his life dealing with the permanent and universal dif* ad ties of his relations with the men 
who had supported him in his adventure men who regarded lum » little more than a nominal chief and 
whom he had rewarded by grants of English land and junsdict on It must always be remembered that 
as Duke of Normandy William had always owed a nominal allegiance to the King of France but that 
for the rest ) e merely regarded that potentate as firtitns tiler ft ires Now the vassal had annexed a 
kingdom and in the eyes of the worl 1 was a more important man than hi* overlord William was quite 
aware that the lesson would not be lost on his own companions who in their turn acknowledged It 
suzerainty At all costs lie must prevent his vassals from imitating his successful example The whole 
interest though not the importance of Williams reign 1 cs in the measures he took to secure effective 
control of his great vassals in other words to adapt the continental feudal system different in ferm as 
in es cnee from the amorphous feudalism of Anglo Saxon England to tl c necessities of a strong cen 
trahzcd idmimstration Feudalism made for the negation of personal rule becausi tin individual did 
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who recognized m it an instrument of policy of the first order The triangular struggle of king baronage, 
and people entered a new phase The Norman kings and the baronage had imposed their joke on the- 
people Next during a period which reached its climax in the rei 0 n of Henry II the king and the people 
curbed the pretensions of the baronage A century later we find the baronage and the people acting in 
concert to limit the powers of the Crown 

It must not be imagined however that Henry s measures for the restoration of order the suppression 
of the unruly elements the establishment of a strong central administration the reform of finance and the 
administration of justice — measures from which the subject English undoubtedly derived the largest 
degree of advantage — were inspired by any sympathy with the oppressed race or dictated by considera 
tions of philanthropy Where he showed his greatness was m recognizing a truth that seems but 
imperfectly grasped even at the present day — the truth that the body politic suffers with its smallest 
member At the same time that he was King of England he was lord also of considerably the larger part 



of France and though he desired to weld his scattered dominions into one homogeneous empire he was 
fully aware that the nucleus of his power lay in his English kingdom 

Before he had been on tl e throne many years he discovtrcd another excellent reason for establishing 
amicable relationships with his English subjects Even as early as the rcg,n of Henry I Englishmen 
especially or rather exclusively in the towns which stood outside the feudal scheme had found some 
compensation for their subjection to alien rule in amassing wealth from tradt Now the development of 
trade was obviously conditional on peace security sanctity of contract and the acquisition of markets 
The first two and in large measure the third also had been present under the Norman kings The third 
was definitely secured by Henry s legal reforms which aimed at making justice at once cheaper and more 
expert and also by 1 is practice borrowed from the Norman soverei 0 ns of selling darters frequently 
with nghts of jurisdiction within their own walls to trading corpora tions in the towns Again Henry s 
large Trench possessions offered fresh fidds for commercial exploitation In these same corporations who 
were just beginning to understand the meaning of the word enterprise The net result was that after 
finding one makeweight to baronial power in the nativ t strength of the Fnglish militia Henry found another 
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in the purses of the burghers Indeed the lesson of the next three centuries of English history is that i^ 
the pen is mightier than the sword the purse is mightier still Certainly Henry preached on this text IP 
!us sons with effects which wc shall notice hereafter 

Another feature of this important reign is the rise of professional classes We notice the rudiments 
of what we should now call a Civil Service and it is noteworthy that Henry looked outside the baronial 
ranks for his government officials He realized that the possession of broad acres did not of itself connote 
the qualities necessary for successful administrators One of his first acts was to dismiss ail the sheriff# 
who had come to regard their office as an hereditary dignity Indeed the era was approaching in winch 
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government was to be recognized as a business demanding training and expurt knowledge Trom Henry * 
reign onwards we find men enjoying the Kings ear and confidence who had no other recommendation 
than tlus aptitude for business 

ISo picture of this reign would be complete without a reference to Henry s quarrel with the Church 
the essential features of which are illustrated by the familiar story of the murder of Bechet In its 
essentials the quarrel was merely a replica on a small scale of the gigantic struggle affecting all Christen 
dom between the Papacy its spiritual head and the emperors its secular chiefs It is almost impossible 
to exaggerate the sen ices of the Church to civilization in the dark days of the dcicnth and twelfth 
centuries A universal appreciation of those services had gi\cn the Papacy a moral pre-eminence whnh 
the ambition of a senes of great popes desired to convert into temporal dominion Put broadly the papal 
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claim at tins period was that all Christian rulers owed secular allegiance to the Head of n , , 
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b> separating the laj and ecclesiastical courts The anarch) of Stephen s rci 0 n (if that can be called a 
reign in which the ruler nexer ruled) unmcn«eh strengthened the portion of the T ngli h Church It was 
the onlj institution whose reputation was not tami lied but augmented l>\ the di-cord of those nineteen 
>cars Its justice was cheaper more expert and aboxc all more lenient than roval ju tice and it tx-camr 
the ambition of exerx suitor or offender b> expedients suggested bj the clerical atitl onties them*ehrs 
to bring himself into the area of ecclc la tical junsdutton 

The judicial reforms of Hcnrj II were targel) designed to rccoxcr for tl c Crown the j rtMige am! 
more important the profits of the administration of justice There can be little doul t tl it iff e had dared 
Henrj would hue robbed the Church of all jurisdiction but failing that he was determined to limit ami 
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The remaining five years, of Richard s life were spent in his I reach {vosscssions, where his campaigns 
of vengeance against his rebellious vassals and his arch enemy, the King of France were not v t ry 
successful He nc\ er failed to show the CoeurdeLion' but he equal 1} certainly showed the ‘ tttede 
vache ’ when he attempted to match himself in diplomatic intrigue with the crafty I rench monarch 
He pardoned his brother John an act of magnanimity which seemed a disaster at the time, but which most 
Englishmen at the present moment would be disposed to regard as a blessing in disguise John was 

destined to show him 
self quite indifferent 
to tint sentiment of 
' blood is thicker than 
water to which he 
owed Ins continued 
existence but bis 
crimes and follies were 
destined to contribute 
almost as much to the 
making of England as 
the political science of 
Henry II or the 
nonentity of Richard 
He succeeded to 
tht throne in 1199 and 
immediately found 
himself embroiled )» 
complications To bt? 
gin with on feudal 
principles his claim to 
succeed Richard was 
probably ousted by the 
prior claim of an e!de r 
brothers son Arthur 
In the second place lie 
cfcaip d an awkward 
situation by di\ orcing 
his wife on a flimsy 
pretext and marrying 
an heiress who hap 
pined to bi betrothed 
to a powerful French 
\ issal The outraged 
adherents of Arthur 
the outraged wife and 
her family the out 
who stretched his hands to 
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raged fianed and Ins powerful connections and lastly Philip August i 
beaten m hypocritical horror organized a league which was only broken up by a brilliant display of 
Johns undoubted military talent In the moment of Jus triumph John committal an act of con 'tun 
mate folly Arthur a boy m his teens had been captured by a superb piece of strategy In 1203 he 
disappeared the Mctim by universal repute of his unclt s cruelty The wave of horror which followed 
swept John out of many of his Trench possessions notably Normandv which 1 Inlip \ugustus overran 
in 1204 The barons refused to follow John to tire continent Arthurs murder furnishing a «>lmm 
motive to some a pretext to others but the denial of am feudal obligation to foreign sen ice was put 
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it for though it professed mini} to rec ipituUtc ancient rights is the} existed at the lime of Henry I it 
certainly contained inno\ations which were encroachments and highly necessary encroachments on 
rojal power AH tiirec sections of the league secured something 

The Church under the expression that it was to be free ' gained the right of election for which it 
had struggled so vigorously The baronage secured a sharp and limited definition of its feudal obligations 
and an additional guarantee that no taxation should be imposed without the consent of the Great Council 
a committee consisting of the tenants in chief in other words themselves Another right the} secured 
that they should onl} be tried by their peers ’* that is their own body, and not the royal judges obviously 
made for the subversion of justice Reaction could hardly go further All classes of the King s subjects 
secured certainty and freedom from caprice in tin. administration of justice The force of the future 
commercial preached 

England , i i / r f l , wtt,n S J > 0T 
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J the gospel 

of baronial 
oligarchy 
and had the 


commercial 
Engl and 
was recog 
mzed in the 
clauses con 
\ eying ccr 
tain pnvi 





The real event of those sixteen months was the discovery of England not by John but b} the barons 
who appealed to France for assistance and a leader and thereby alienated English sentiment and 
presented John with a part} He quickly lost it however and died on 19th of October 1216 Of III s 
character as monarch or man it is only necessary to say that he is still awaiting an apologist 

The long reign of Ins son and successor Henry III marks a definite stage m English history or rather 
marks the conclusion of that period in English history which is not English history at all but the stoiy of 
a foreign domination By 1372 England was a state and the English were a nation waiting for the 
thoroughly English so\ ercign with w hich fortune presented them in the person of Edward I It is a period 
in which royal incompetence the unn ersol if insidious invasion of Henry s alien friends into places 01 
profit and power baronial discontent culminating in civil war the glamour of a few outstanding 
personalities such Is Grosseteste Bishop of Lincoln and Simon tie Montfort loom large in historical 
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text books if not in bisti ritil wind culminated m the triumph 

perspective | rvgr of Parliament in 1499 is tlie 

The reil mewing of the rugn /jf W w Ktgf story of the discovery by men 

is that commercial Inland 1 ffl Y|Hf *' / ? Ij&iw whose mam pn occupation was 

bringing \\jth it tlie revival of tit accumulalj >n rf wealth from 

the English language and the IS- ' jjgB land or trade that they could 

growth of an English party m ^v\j SB '-*■ jjflfl bring the machinery of govern 

national politics was asserting ww ment to 1 stand till by refusing 

itself as a force s> potent that t ** jattBfcv supplies 

government in defiance of its t TJ c disc* ten « as made at 

interests was neither more nor ^ - fIBsy the expense of Edward I tie 

less than misgovemment In * __ greatest ruler England ever had 

commercial England alone could j \ Y wJ?* — and Edward showed his genius 
be found the stored wealth to l \ ^ mainly by his success in antici 

support the expenses of an ever pating it and by hastening to 

more complicated administration &.*’*!►—• ^ enlist the new j ohtical force in 

In tlie tlurtccntl) century com his support He was not so 

mcrcial England was paying the L- fooh h as to proclaim thai he 

piper In the fourteenth it was j * »«*« vn* 1 had found lus master but under 

calling the tunc and by the fif » "•*» r •« m * the high sounding {and novel) 

teenth it had made certain that A bronze flagon theory that what touches all 

the tune it called was the tune it . .^t^T t* E "* m/TJT* * should be approved by all he 

got The constitutional struggle k«« »ad.«i»i.u. mo summoned commercial England 

in the shape of representatives from the trwns and the landed gentry to lus Model Parliament of 
1293 It is quite true that Edward merely intended them to fix the amount of supplies and then go 
away He did not summon them to take any part in the work of government but he had admitted 
that they were concerned in the amount and it was but a short step to in admission that they were 
equally concerned in the destination Awkward questions as to what had happened to previous 
grants could not be stifled in such an assembly and it was not long before Parliament became a committee 
of revision of royal behaviour So long as tl e King I ad a private income he coutd flout the opinion of 
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note*nf h bd0re , I f 9 t 5 Ed ' Vard had e '““ d that Jove of elaboration blended w,th defimt. on wh, cl „,hekev 
i f „ , h constitutional work He had seen the monarchy ,n baronial leading stnngs during his father « 
and was quite determined that it should be the last time He was wise enough howet er to Droud 
gainst such a recurrence not ostentatiously by making new claims for the Crown but by measures^lucl 
rights' Th T” f ^ anarC n h ' Cal dements of feudallsm w lu!e professing to be merely defimt, ons of feudal 
an,? tt, ^ hlS It* D ° mS and Q "' a E ”‘t” orrs < the “no prohibiting alienation to avoid escheat 
and the other prohibiting subinfeudation) professed to involve no new principles but the position of the 

g***? v ii ^ '...'...-.I - .... 
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Crown was greatly strengthened b} them Again his statute of \\ mehester reorganizing the national 
militia professed merelj to consolidate the work of Henrj II s Assize of Arms but in reality it was 
designed to furnish Edward with an armed force which would enable him Jargety to dispense with tl r 
ser\ ices of baronial levies 

The same attitude of mind maj be obsened in Ins treatment of the perennial debate between tie 
monarch} and the Church though here he was able to effect more bj utilizing the jealous} and d struct 
winch papal encroachments had aroused in all ranks of English society B} tl c end of his reign he aehiu cd 
a signal triumph in making good his claim that Church propcrt\ was a proper subject of taxation and i< 
carl} as 1279 he secured the support of a pureh baronial parliament for Ins Statute of Mortmain which 
forbade the alienation of land t< thi Church without roaal licence 

Tdwards imperial and continental litme> theiinquest if Wall's thi wars with Scotland and I rarttr 
were to a large extent primpted b\ hi milmn ttmper wl icli recognized the strategical necessity of 
securing the frontiers of the mw rn^Jaid \n ml p<nd ni Wale' wa« an outrace to his pasu n fo- 
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uniformity anti an independent Scotland w is 1 power which had a direct interest in the perpetuation of 
disorder in Fnghnd Ik failed sufficiently In subdue Scot] ind bet a use Ins attacks aroused in that countn 
thc'\ame force of national feeling which lu had dont so much to create in T ngland In lus French wars 
Filward was following the example of the other great fuichtoncs in resisting the ceaseless encroachments 
of the I ruicli monarchy His position was essentially a false one for even if Ids Gascon subjects were 
stringers to the Trench they were yet greater strangers to the I nglisb and tin tendency of the age wa« 
towards building up national states on sound geographical line s 

Edward s military embarrassments on the continent in 1297 induced him to accept a document called 
the Confirmation of the Charters which contained a notable inroad on royal power I or the first time 
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the claim was form illy put forw ird anil made gi od that the king si ould only levy such taxation as his 
Parliament approved This limit itim on the sovereigns right to forage m his subjects purses was a 
stringent check on Ins ability to govern against their withes Tlic document is iko important because it 
shows that the old Great Council of ti n ints m-clnef hail merged in t! e rt presentative Parliament and thus 
set the sea) on a century of constitution il development 

I dward died a great and somewhat pithetic figure in 1307 and was succeeded by his son whose 
reign is a dreary rcc >rd of disorder an 1 incompetence, but which served to throw into stronger light the 
magnitude of his father s task and tl c m isure of Ins success Ttic Scotch barons preferred one of their 
own class who was at least a mpn to t royaf nincompoop and m im tfic Scotch inflicted on the F ngh-.li 
that crushing defeat at Bannockburn which saved Scotland and the memory of which made a Great 
Britain possible at a later stage 
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Meanwhile Edward's reign had already reproduced some of the worst features of that of Henry III 
The King again entrusted the intricate and expert business of government to amiable aliens such as 
Piers Gaveston Again the baronial party showed its anarchical instincts and incompetence to subordinate 
personal interests to national needs Again it reduced the monarchy to tutelage and again it used its 
triumph for selfish ends and paid the penalty by providing the King with a new lease of sovereignty As 
before civil war followed the whole realm was convulsed with disorder and m 1327 the King s faction 
was routed by its opponents the King himself being forced to abdicate Shortly afterwards he was 
murdered at his wife’s instigation and for three years the country witnessed the homble spectacle of 
open adultery in high places It remained for Edward III a youth of eighteen to restore order and a 
sense of decency into English politics His first act was to call a Parliament which duly dubbed the 



regeat Mortimer the murderer that he was and sent him to the gallows Thus did the new England 
pronounce judgment on the great ones of the land 

The first half of the third Edward s reign a penod which coders the first stage of what has come to 
be known as * The Hundred Years \\ ar lias been singularly misjudged b} posterity notably by near 
posterity, in the last moments of defeat and disillusionment The popular view has always been that 
the second half accompanied as it was by national disasters of every form was mcrelj Nemesis the true 
and fitting reward for royal selfishness and blunders and national intoxication Tins view, however 
docs not wholly fit the facts In the first place Edward s ambition to make Eng’and a continental power 
(an ambition undoubtedly shared b> the English themselves) happened to coincide v ith the French 
King s determination to make himself master in his own household The remo\ al of foreign influence 
bad indeed become a prime necessity for France and the provinces of Guienne and Gascony, the English 
possessions in France which alone remained of the empire of Henry II were now foreign states since 
the successors of Henry II ruled over a foreign country These provinces were a perpetual obstacle to 
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the development of French nationalism and since it was impossible for the kings of England volun 
tardy to abandon their heritage it was quite obvious that the fate of Gascony and Guienne would have 
to go to the arbitrament of war In this sense war was inevitable and probably the Hundred Years 
period was inevitable also for the issues at stake were not merely personal and dj nastic Commercial 
England had a heavy interest in the retention of its French markets and as the struggle developed 
came to have an even heavier interest in the integrity of the Netherlands markets which were per 
petually menaced by the pretensions of a strong and consolidated French kingdom Other minor causes 
of which perhaps the most notable was the assistance given by the French kings to the Scotch con 
tnbuted towards the conflict Edward s claim to the French crown was of course a pretext and must 
have been known to be such by the grandson of a great lawyer but it was extremely convenient for 
Edward to acquit himself of the senous feudal cnme of levying war on his suzerain bj turning himself 
into his own suzerain As has been said the real truth is that the French kings designs or* Edward s 
French possessions were an intolerable m\ asion of feudal rights but that feudal rights were an anomaly 
which would have strangled young France at birth The struggle thus touched first principles 

By the treaty of Bretigny in 1360 
Edward seemed to have secured 1 what he 
wanted The English successes of which 
Cregy m 1346 and Poitiers ten years later 
were the most brilliant examples com 
polled the French to cede a large portion of 
their country though Edward willingly 
sold his claim to the French throne for 
hard cash It was perfectly obvious that 
the French monarchy could not rest con 
tent with such an arrangement which 
seemed to sanctify what the) could plausibly 
call feudal rebellion It was equally obvious 
that the English would not be able to hold 
what the) had won when the secret of their 
military success was kno vn Their task 
was rendered incredibly more difficult be 
c&wsfc m vutei we c a popula. 

tion which was thoroughl) Trench and 
bitterly hostile to tl e new order And 
lastly calamity and disorder soon sapped 
their strength at home and absorbed their 
energies elsewhere 

Of these calamities the most notable 
was the temble plague the Black Death 
of 1349 " hich by rav aging the great under 
world of English villeinage created an 
economic problem which Parliament strove 
to solve l>v a senes of statutes of which 
the first was the Statute of Labourers m 
1351 Under the Normans and Angevins 
the villein wis virtuallj a slave who was 

allowed to exist on condition that he worked • j um» 

on his master s estate Bv the fourteenth the ~svov corE. 

century however man) lan do vners had tkj. °t~ * <■— »««»*>** c ‘* * 

discovered the truth that still pleads for TpIT-kMi* iT u*J 

recognition to-dav that cheap labour^ is » »>• Sr^. » • ir ~~ k 
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dear labour They began to find the system of villeinage equally wasteful and futile and a practice 



Srtvv up of ci minuting compulsory services for rent 
Henceforth with the expansion of a class of free 
labourers villeinage began to disappear Then came 
the Black Death which certainly halved the popula 
tion and caused an enormous disproportion between the 
demand for labour and the supply The surviving 
labourers formed themselves into trade unions or the 
Medieval equivalent with a view to forcing up wage 
fates The landowners replied by refusing further 
Commutation of services and used their influence with 
the King and Parliament to secure by the Statute of 
Labourers of 1351 a legal fixing of the wage rate at the 
same figure as obtained before the Black Death The 
result was a bitter economic conflict which went on 
far years accompanied by a kind of subterranean 
faciahst agitation the two combining and culminating 
fa the Peasants Revolt of 1381 In the end economic 
farces prevailed and the commutation process proved 
a h easy and valuable solution of the difficulty 

Another cause of disorder (or calamity according 
fa personal opinion) was the discontent with the claims 
a hd behaviour of the Papacy and the Church which 
centres in the name of John Wychffe We have seen 
how England resented the interference of the Papacy 
fa affairs of State at home Other causes now contn 
buted to intensify that resentment and to extend it to 
fae English Church as a whole It began to be observed 
that there was a deep gulf between the ideals of poverty 
c hastity and obedience once preached by the friars and 
the practices of the regular clergy Evert at that time 
Boccaccio in Italy had been chastising clerical vices in 
fas brilliant but scandalous stones At a later stage 
Wychffe began to propose novel doctrines in theology 
w hich perhaps owing to a tinge of nationah m came 
fa find favour among the learned clencal and lay The 
Party of those who denounced clencal abuses amafga 
faated with the party which questioned orthodox doctnne 
fa form the sect of Lollards They w ere destined to 
^sume considerable importance at the close of tie 
century Wycliffe and his party found an unexpected 
"dly in John of Gaunt one of the King s sons and the 
fa»st important since the eldest Fdward the Ul'ick 
Lnnce had been stncXcn down with disease destined 
fa prove fatal in 1369 

The name of John of Gaunt is associated with the 
third cause of disorder Edward s misguided policy with 
Pgard to the great territorial magnates We have seen 
fa>w Edward I s Parliament of 1295 had consisted of 
h arons and representatives of the Church the landed 


gentry and the towns who all sat together In Edward II s reign Parliament had separated into two 
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bodies, a House of Commons and an upper house consisting of the greater barons onl), who were 
summoned by individual vvnt New foreign titles were imparted to glonfy tins upper chamber and bj 
imperceptible degrees the baronage became the peerage At the same time a practice, all the more 
dangerous because it was not legally recognized grew up of the smaller peers grouping themselves 
round the greater peers, so that a handful of great magnates stood out from the mass of the Kings 
subjects more as Kinglets than as subjects Of these of course the King s immediate relations were 
the chief Now Edward III embarked on the project of securing the support of the leading magnates 
bj marrying them to his own relations It was a most unhappy step Within half a century several 
of the great territorial houses were material!) on a level with the royal house and themselves 
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had a chance near or remote of succeeding to the throne Never did faction find a more promising 
breedmg'ground 

The last and most patent misfortune for the realm was the rapid deca) of Edward III s mental 
powers after 1360 He fell under the influence of unwortli) favourites notabl) his mistress Alice Pcrrws 
and seems to ha\e lost both the will and aptitude to go\crn well or at all When the war was renewed 
the conditions that hid made possible Crcc) and Poitiers were turned to the advantage of the Trench 
The> had a general of supreme abihtv and m 1372 the English suffered an irreparable disaster in the 
defeat of their fleet and consequent loss of command of the sea John of Gaunt s great raid the next y ear 
was a miserable and expensive failure and by 1374 Trance was virtuall) lost 

In these distressing circumstances Parliament gave a new proof of its growing importance > 
establishing itself as the guardian of England's honour as opposed to Edward s wining prestige * 1 
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Good Parliament of 1376 itself undertook the »ork of reform and formulated a 
new claim to impeach the Kings ministers Its work however Mas thwarted and 
largely undone by the intrigues of John of Gaunt and when Edward died in 1377 
and was succeeded bv the Black Princes son Richard there were manv who said 
that the latter reigned only by his uncle s favour 

The reign of Richard II showed how fortunate Edward III was to die before 
1 the more urgent of the problems raised m his reign pressed for solution The 
necessities of the times called loudly for a sovereign of the mental stature of Henry 
II and the moral stature of Edward I but Richard II was a boy of eleven in the 
tutelage of four powerful uncles who were one and all concerned to see that he 
receded nothing in the way of kingly education He was compelled to look on at 
the pnvate quarrels of these uncles at the feud between the party that favoured 
peace with France and the party that favoured the continuance of the struggle 
and at the approaching strife between the Church and the Lollards Indeed he 
seems to hate been regarded as a counter the most important 
perhaps but still a counter in the fight for power Parlia 
ment too seemed only anxious to make profit out of his 
youth and difficulties and in the first year of his reign he was 
compelled to admit the claim that no act of Parliament could 
be repealed except by Parliament 

At the age of fourteen however his personal courage in the 
Peasants Revolt of 1381 revealed Richard to himself and three 
years later he attempted to vindicate his manhood by taking the 
reins of government into his own hands The experiment was 
anything but successful He could not have been expected 
to comprehend the business of administration the trend of 
public feeling nor the strength of the forces for and against 
him In particular he underrated the influence of Ins uncles 
and the great magnates who hated his chief confidantes and 
ministers In 1387 a section of these magnates calling them 

( selves the Lords Appellant openly made war against him 
murdered many of his friends and reduced him once more into 
tutelage 

Ten years later Richard made his second attempt to van 
£ dicate his manhood and the prestige of a Plantagenet The 
Coi ^iton Trench war was over and his position was strengthened bj his 

’ w ° d mamage with the French Kings daughter his exemplary be 
mn.bMtuso haviour and the arbjtrary conduct of the successful peers 
Unhappily Richards judgment never very clear was clouded by his passion for 
revenge igunst the Lords Appellant and though he gained his immediate end 
and nd himself of all control he soon lost every friend he had by violating the 
rights of every class of his subjects m an attempt to make himself an unfettered 
autoent The peerage partv found a champion in John of Gaunt s *on Henr/ of 
Bolmgbroke whom Richard banished in 13S9 Next vear he returned and peers 
and Parliament supported his cause Richard found himself without adherents 
and was compelled to abdicate whereupon Bolmgbroke was crowned m October, 

1309 as Henry IV Within four months Richard hid been done to death at 

Pontefract Castle 

Hcnrv s reign {1399-1413) showed him a master tn the art of compromise *rr-* 

From the point of view of legittmaev his claim was ousted bv the superior right of ^ Fm 
the House of March and the circumstance was pregnant with future difficult He 1*— 
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would have liked to base his claim on conquest but recognizing that it was the first time the matter 
had been stated thus crudely he preferred to fall back on his parliamentary title and to call hiimelf the 
elected of Parliament The admission involved a submission to parliamentary control winch he was to 
find ever more irksome but he was too shrewd a politician not to recognize the logic of ncccssitv 
If Henry had any illusions as to the nature of lus sovereignty he must have been rudely undeceived 
by the great rebellion of 1403 The incident js worth noting because it illustrated to perfection the 
condition of Henry s tenure of the throne and because containing as it did every element of civil war, 
it was the pattern on which the external history of England was woven for the next eighty years The 
arch rebels were the great family of the Percies of Northumberland They had helped Henry to wan 
the throne andthetr house was almost if not quite as powerful os the House of Lancaster In 1402 
they gained a_remarhable victory o\cr the Scots They then raised a claim that they were entitled to 
the ransom of their prisoners Henry denied and was bound to deny a claim which presupposed an 
authority co equal to and subversive of royal authority This was one issue The other a vital one 



ounce of 

sympathy *•*•«» , f the 

reigning sovereign should ever become unpopular Hcnrv could m Imit that he held Ins throne hv 
the licence and good pleasure of the Percies and their kind Th 1 ercics committed what was pro* 
bably a political error by allyang themselves with Owen Glendr r a Welsh chief who was in open 
rebellion All sections of English opinion called Glcndower v unmistakable rebel and the IV roes by 
their alliance entered the some category The English rath round Henry and the rebellion collapsed 
at the Battle of Slirewsbury 

Henry strengthened his position greatly by securing the support of the Church for his dynasty He 
purchased that support at a price which was destined to prove heavy both to the Church and his house 
To satisfy the Church lie allowed the Lollards to be pronounced heretics and punished for their h eres ' 
in true medieval fashion by the stake In course of time the per-ccution provoked a violent reaction 
though Henry had long since been dead and buned when its effects began to be felt I or the moment 
Lollardy was almost stamped out 

The extraordinary feature of this reign is the fact that the House of Commons reduced the monarchy 
into a tutelage which the peers who had virtually created it never succeeded in imposing tn spite 0 
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tamed by a medieval Parliament of its own functions To the King it was an instrument for 
raising money To itself it was an instrument for preventing the lung from raising money I* 
prevented Henry IV so successfully that government which is a very expensive affair was almost 
impossible and it is greatly to Henry s credit that he contrived to reign harassed but still a sovereign 
to his death in 1413 

The position of the Lancastrian dynastv was greatly improved by the accession of Henry \ If he 
was the nghtiut long he was certainly every inch a king If he was only the cluef of the peers he wa« 
their unquestionable chief by nght of personal pre-eminence His onlv rival in brilliance and abihtv 
was his ever loyal brother John Duke of Bedford As Prince of Wales Henri had made himself e\ 
ceedingly popular and men saw in him the Black Pnnce come to life again He immediately showed 
himself a devoted son of the Church by intensifying the persecution of the Lotfards who played MW 
his hands by a political rebellion He was however magnanimous to the rebels of Ins fathers reign 
and showed his sense of security by allowing his nval tfte Earl of March to remain at large 

The renew al of the w ar with F ranee may hav c been an act of w anton w lekedness as so many w ould hav v 
us believe but if so the responsibility for the wickedness cmnot be laid exclusively at Henry s door 
In the first place the French had given open assistance to the rebellious Welsh and the raiding Scots 
and it was obvious tint every attempt to overthrow the new dynasty would have French arms or money 
behind it In the second place there is plenty of evidence that public opinion in Tngland hid never 
regarded the abandonment of English claims in Trance (with its ittendant senous loss of markets) as 
final The true causes of the English failure in llie latter half of the fmrteenth century were never 
realized and the victors of Cregy and Poitiers always a«cnbed their sub equent ill success to discord and 
incompetence at home Now that a worthy successor to Fdward 111 was on the throne it seemed an 
appropriate moment to take up his work again and there can be little question (hat Hcnrt V had public 
opinion behind him in resuming the war \\c know now that it wa an act of political insanity but we 
should at least remember that in 1415 political sanity was hard to In found and that statesmanship 
reckoned little of a distant future and was parochial in outlook France was delivered over to a hopeles# 
anarchy The memory of defeat and dismemberment was still fresh and bitter in Tnghnd Jledicva 
wisdom <aid go in and prosper 
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hopeless strategical position bj an ISSg^ict^atXncourt tette' “7?" d , “ mSdf frMn a 

~r t 2 r r f rench d — s ° f h,s tnumph 

thirtv T' t' tte FrenCl ' K ' ng 5 d ”“ Shter “ d a " Md more than Ed " ard «I had secured ,„ 

thirty years of warfare was secured b. him ,n live In the midst of his triumph he fell a wctim to 
dysentery an ordinary risk of campaigning and died in August 1422 

Edward m P "T nS n ™ * he J Jr ° ba , b] ' e “™ ° f ««*» had Henry reached the npe old age of 

Inarcho 1 \ P^aMlty the English task dependent as it was on the continuance of internal 

fourtee tb "f, E j ^ The ev,ctlon of ,he En e"sh “ «■' latter half of the 

ourteenth century had destrojed the legend of English mvincibilitj and even had there been no division 

? 1 ln , En « , “ nd 10 " eal ' en “ d d ' v «rt English effort the task of holding down an alien population 

arger than that of England was herculean and there was no force of any kind making for the fusion of 
the two races The genius of John Duke of Bedford whom Hcnr> had nominated as recent m France 
obscured the issue for several jears ’ 

but true to her traditions France 
produced a deliverer m her hour of 
need At the bidding of a peasant 
girl Joan of Arc French national 
sentiment rose from its ashes 
From the walls of Orleans which 
the English vainly besieged in 1429 
the tide of conquest slowly receded 
Joan was captured and burnt in 
*431 but the fire she had kindled 
had become a conflagration which 
speedily destroyed the English hege 
mony Bedford indeed was states 
man enough to foresee the impossi 
bihty of conquering France and 
would have been quite content with 
a partition Unfortunatelj it this 
critical moment the English quar 
relied with the Burgundians whose 
alliance was essential to English 
success Deprived of this support 
the English suffered defeat after 
defeat and b> 14^3 Calais alone 
remained of all the fruits of \gtn 
court 

Long before that di istrou dale 
the ejes of Englishmen had been 
turned from their dwindling po 
sessions m France to events at 
home The earl} death of Htnrv 
^ left the throne to his son 
Henrj of Windsor the fruit of hi- 
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marmot with the I rtnch princess Katherine Henry VI was a baby of eight months ofd and 
though he lived for hfty years he remained a 1 ahy all his lift in the cyts of those who were brought into 
contact wath lum Whatever was to be sud for the Anglo Trench hybrid in the thirteenth century 
there was singularly little to lie said for it m the fifteenth The unfortunate Henry seems to have 
possessed an ample share of the feebler qualities of both nations He was dominated by his refafives 
from the cradle and by lus mamage in 1-145 to Margaret of Anjou he entered upon a submissive 
bondage to one of the most masterful personalities of the day 

The absence of royal control gave free rein to all the forces of disorder Henrv s relatives the great 
peers intngued among themselves for power and a near future was to show that from intrigue to fighting 
is but one step The King committed the business of government to favourites who had nothing but 
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his goodwill to recommend them Conspicuous among these favourites were the Duke of Somerset and 
the Earl of Suffolk In 1444 these two men secured a truce with Trance which was m the best interests 
of England but was bitterly unpopular with the English who cherished the illusion of final success with 
strange fatuity An agitation began which was headed by one of the King s uncles Humphrey Duke of 
Gloucester Gloucester was arrested and as all the world 1 cheved murdered in pnson Thus did the 


reign of lawlessness and violence begin 

Within three years the rage of the barons and Commons roused to fury by the loss of Normandy in 
1449 claimed Suffolk as a victim and in 1450 there was a violent attempt by the men of Kent under 
Jack Cade to remove the offending ministers and intimidate the King into the path of reform Tor 
a few days london was delivered over to mob rule an experience the citizens di liked even more than 
Henry s incompetent favourites T1 c spint of order rallied for the first and la t tune to the last of the 


Lancastrian House and the rebellion was utterly crushed 
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Its. end did not mini 
mire its significance, and 
its significance did not con 
tribute to its end lor Cade 
while uttering many dark, 
sayings of a more or less 
socialistic character, had 
turned the attention of 
England to a deliverer by 
hinting that he was re 
caving the support of the 
Duke of York This im 
port ant personage now 
came before the public in 
a double character He 
had achieved somedeserv ed 
reputation as a commander 
in Trance His ability was 
unquestionable and he 
placed himself at the head 
of the constitutional part\ 
which embraced all English 
men who objected to seeing 
their country defeated and 
discredited abroad dis 
traded by internal disorder 
at home-all due, as the) 
firmly believed to the 
selfish folly of a puppet 
king s incompetent ad 
visers But the Duke of 
York was far more danger 
ous than a mere leader of 
the opposition He was 
the nephew and heir of 
the claims of Tdward Earl 
of March to the throne 
We have seen how the 
Percies in 1403 had set the 
fashion for future rebellion 


against the House of Lancaster b) proclaiming their intention f restoring the rightful line In I4°3 
the Lancastrian dynast) could have replied that it wa* the chosen of Parliament and the peers n 
1450 Parliament and the peers were in a mood to repudiate their choice for the I ancastnan dynastv 
was represented by a M>\ereign who tf pious and amiable was feeble minded when not actuill) tnsam 
and apparentlv entircl) unable to free himself from the infucncc of men who had no public spirit were 
indifferent to tht external disasters and internal disorders which were fast bringing the countrv to 


bankruptcy and riun and behaved as if their sole preoccupation was their own comfort and authority 
In the face of such obvious dangers the King, the Queen and thur throtened favourites rcnnmti 
cunou«l) blind There was no doubt that the Duke of York had public f ivour Parliament and a number 
of immensely powerful families mainly relatives behind him Common sense would have dictate 
caution in provoking the hostility of so powerful a faction but the Court party knew that they con 
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count on a large following among the baronage who had no mind to see a masterful personality such is 
Richard of York in a position to reduce them to impotence Anj cause could look for support among 
the barons in an age when internal strife meant a perpetuation of conditions favourable to pm ate 
aggrandizement 

Before 1460 the constitutional aspect of the struggle was the most conspicuous for the Duke of \ ork 
kept his claim to the throne in reserve until all other measures to secure a change of government had 
failed In that year however both sides had appealed to force the Wars of the Roses had begun York 
had been severely worsted m a preliminary bout and now he openlj advanced claims to the throne and 
announced an intention of deposing Henry The Yorkist claim and the ferocit} of the Lancastrians 


in the moment of their first 
triumph made compromise 1m 
possible Th° struggle ceased 
to have anj constitutional sig 
mficance It was a faction 
fight pure and simple in which 
the country was for the most 
part neutral 

This neutrality of England 
during a baronial civil war is 
the most important feature of 
the whole period It did not 
preclude the existence of lively 
sympathies with one side or 
the other Indeed the south 
of England was almost con 
sistentlj Yorkist Nevertheless 
the burghers of London who 
received the triumphant York 
tsts with vociferous cheers 
after Northampton in 1460 
kept their money in their 
pockets and took no active 
part The \orhists were more 
popular in general because they 
spared the country districts 
through which their armies 
passed an example the Lan 
castnans might well ha\ e fol 
lowed and because in their 
ranks alone were found the 
hgures such as Richard of \ ork 
and Richard of Marwick the 
Kingmaker who commanded 
public re-pect 

Another significant feature 
of the struggle is the degrada 
tion of Parliament One cau-e 
of this decaj was korkist 
necessity The House of Lan 
caster was the creature of Par 
hament for Henn It had 
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based ins claim on parbamciitary approi il 1 be House of \ orb « Inch based its claim on hereditary right 
denied the nght of Parliament to alter the Iws of succession and the Parliament of 1461 subservient 
both from conviction and necessity to the victorious \orhists acquiesced in the denial Later Pirlia 
me nts daring the struggle seem to have hid no principles it ill and invariably assumed the completion 
of the fiction victorious it the moment The} were in fact packed assemblies very much in iwe of 
the powers tint were 

Tor the rest the period was one of battle murder and sudden death in which the baronage was 
stc uhlv decimated to the manifest advantage of the monarchy and the commercial classes I ngland 
stood by to witness feudalism m action for the last time 
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Richard of York fell at the Battle f Wakefield in 14(10 but his death was awn^ed in the next viar 
by his son Edward Lul of March 1 youth of nineteen The Yorkist pirty icriiimcd Jinn is King 
Edward I\ their action was endorsed by 1 Parliament which met in March 1461 and before the end 
of the month he had utterly routed the Lancastrians at the great Battle of Tow ton Wholesale cxetu 
tionx followed the Yorkist victorv Henry \I ind Margaret escaped but three vein* later the 
e\ king was caught and flung into the Tower of London 

1 dwards position might now have seemed tolerablv secure The countrv longed for p act ami w' 1 ’* 
quite willing to accept a personal dt jotism if nctcss-irv to orderly government Parhinunt " 1 
gr ttiful and sut«ervient ami as in the case of Ifenry \ parted with much of its fin mini p w«.r m da 
Kingsfavuir Edward however was more fortunate then Henry \ forheama «f in immense pnv ih 
fortune 1>\ cmfiseating thi land and proprtv of the Lincastnan larons 
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■ Oath of Bedford The Duke of Burgundy begins to renounce the English Alliance and (he English I 
ateadi y lose ground In Trance The 1 rencb propose concessions al the Congress of Arras lulall 

Hears VI marries Margaret of Aniou and t irrrndcrs the provinces ol fiajou and Maine to the French 
| The I ngl sh lose Normandy Fall and murder ol S lflolk 
A popular Insurrection on ler the leadership of Jack Cale hrraks out In the south-eastern counties. 
The irbek demand rtlorma In J ImlnltleJlha and the dltmlkssl of unpopular mUustrn Cade suggests 
that he Is acting un ler the a ithorlty ol Klchard ol York The Insurrection Is suppressed 
The I nclish finally defeated at Chltlllon The whole ol Tram* Is lost except Calais Fnd of the 
Hundred Years War fit Imprisoned 

Henry \ I * first attack of Insanity The Duke of York Is proclaimed Protector of the realm. Somerset 
Fight at St Allans The first battle of 11 e Wars of the Roses 

The Duke of York daln • tie Crown bv right of descent Compromise between the Lancastrians and 
Yorkists on the basis that York is to sureeed Henry The pari ics break oil negotiations ami Y ork 
Is killed at the Blttle of Wakcfirld 

The KoyaUsts utferly routed by the Yorkists at Towton Ldwatd Earl of March is crowned King as 
Edward IV.. and Henry is dethroned and dees Into Scotland 
Bailie ol Hexham. Henry Is capiuml by Ibr Yorkists an I Imprisone 1 In the Tower Edward IV 
announces h s marriage with Elisabeth Woodville 

Warwick the Kingmaker (having tailed hi a revolt) intrigues with Margaret of Anjou lor the rrstora 
tion ol llenry VI Y\ arwick lands in T ngland and secures so large a following that Edward IV Is 
eamrelkd to By trom the country and take reluee at the Court ol burgundy Ifonry VI iireslorrd ( 
r dwiud returns. Warwick is dcVated and killed at Uamet Queen Margaret . host Is routed at Tewkes 
b iry llrary VI Is re linmured In the Tower and murdered 
Invasion ol Tranre by Tdward terminated by He Peace of lecquigny whereby Louis XI agrees to pay 
the r oafish Sovereign a large ann< at suUirfy 

Death ol Edward Access on ot Edward \ , a loy of twelve The real ruler of the kingdom a Richard 
Duke of IriMKcster After eleven weeks Gloucester sets up a claim to the throne, an 1 gets himself 
crowned as Hichard III Ldward V and h s brother are confined in the Tower and disappear 
Henry Tudor lands in ] nglwd l mtes all Klchard a enemies und -r his banner and routs tl e royal forces j 


Retell on beaded by IVrkin Warbrek who pretends to be Richard Duke of York, younger aod of 
Homage ot Arthur PanceolWaln to Catherine daughter of Terdmand and Isa Mil Death ol Arthur 
lhirothal ol Catherine to Henry VII a second son Henry 
Marriage of llenry a daughter Margaret to King Jamri IV of Scotland , 

Death of llenry and access on ol Henry VIU at tho age of seventeen Henry niarrica Cathrrine of 
Arragon lit killed 

Battle of theSpurs Great Tnghsh victory over the Scots at Plodden Field King James IV ofbcotland 
Wolses becomes llenry l chief minister 

Henry enters into eonferenre with Trmnds 1 of France at the Fir! ) of th» Cloth ol Cold 
Henry writes a book against Luther aod Protestant doctrines, for which Pope Leo X grants f fra the 
t He of Defender ol the Talth [from Catherine 

Pope Clement VII sends Cardinal Campegglo to England to hear and consider llenry s case for a divorce 
Campegglo and WoJsey hold a co irt to try the divorce Question hut no deewlon is rvaehrsi Parliament 
meets and Inaug irates a series of attacks on the Church Wolsey U accused of vlolallog «l» law 
of Praemtuure coi demned dismissed aod disgraced 
Death o! Wolsev Thomas Cromwell succeeds him as Henry a chief minister 
Hrnry marrlrs Anne Boleyn ijj« 1 arliaroent passes the Act of Supremacy 
Henry styles bin self supreme head ot the Church Execution ol Sir Thomas More 
Anne Boleyn s marriage declared null and void She is accused ol Infidelity tried condemned and 
execi ted Henry marries Jane Scvmour A rising called The Pilgrimage of Grace occurs In 
the North Pari ament authonxes the dissolution of the smaller monasteries, rjj? Jane 
Seymour dies 

Parliament passes ll e Sis Articles Dissolution or the larger monasteries . _ „ 

Cromwell si egests Anne of CVvrs fur Henry s wife Anne is divorced Fall and elocution uf Ctomwrll 
as a result ol the fa lure of his marriage policy Henry mames Catherine Howard 
Exec tion of Cathrrine Howard 

Death of Henry who is s receded by his ion Edward VI , a boy of nine Somerset as Lord Protector 


■ Somerset as Lord Protector 
iry at Pinkie Clrugh the only 
irmln* party In England enjoys 


Parliament passes the 6r*t Act of Unlforn ity snd the first Book of Common Prayer 
Son ersei s policy fads on ail si lrs and the ini rl cues of his enemies lead to hi» d anuria' 
C '"tkln t So' His placets* bea 1 of the Government Is rakrn by^ Warwick 
Ldward VI dus Lady laae Grey »*proclalmcd Q iren but the co intry ratlin rou 
berland s adlwrents fall away from him and he is execute I Lady Jane Grey I 
Tower A Catholic man on begins 

Vario t revolts break out In England mainly as a protest against Mary s projected n . 
ol So* n At) are msucrcssfu! and the marriage takes place Parliament rev 
legislation ot its predecessors and the ancient laiih is restored 1 1 it* integrity 
The o-J laws against heresy am rev red and enforced with grrat severity Many Pen! 

I ost Ot Calais "ik at ho” Mary aniTatcess on of Ehtabeth 

A third Act of TJmtonrtty restores the second lYaser book of Edwarf VI Anothei 
again severs ibe ronneet on with Rome 

Mary Queen of Scots escaping from the Battle of Lancsilr takes refuge in rnglan 
A rebellion in the North of F nxtao 1 la easily put down 
FI rAhcth Is cxcomni inlrated bv I ope Pi is V 


hington spit- 1 to assassinate EilraLe tb 1 
tempts an invasion of England and sr 
ag fisht in the Channel and a great gal 
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He was to learn that the citadel of anarch, was still to be stormed Th. t , 
been dealt with but the Yorkist kinglets to whom he owed his thmn ^ Unc i Islnan 1 '"iglets had 
of the spoils Nothing contributed more to their discontent than Eduard sTtZed d "!? ‘,'T S ' ,ar ' 
House of Neville m the person of M the Kingmaker '’'"‘IFT' 

marnage with Elizabeth V node, lie the widow of a prominent Lancattnan Th > " hlS 

Queen j Marn '™~ * »• “ *n 1^ ® r™<« ammst am ibu 

* *> A medieval episode is PVRLlVMEST mjiouc 

rei s nondescript ljt4j „ ^ . tndfd . Ke h<HM€ of „ N s «, <w.,d h* .1 w ofI » uncvimplnl 
host was annihi w« •* Out* ®< cun. « de • •> • p< >» fr.w op[v>rtuntfies He 

was pleasure-loving and indolent In nature Government tolnm wasatiro'ontL bu mess win her nil loot, 
after itself He was well served l>\ his ministers and through nit I is rt m tl c machinery t f g ummcnl 
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‘ A MEDIEVAL EPISODE IS PVRLlVMEST 

n a ended a Ke Houac of Lor da n M 3 o demand he eleaa 


ran smoot hi} mainlj because n > one bad an} interest in dislocatin., it Nothin,, is more illummitiu. of 
Edwards character and the pint f the times than the Lngh h invasion of Trance in 1475 in 1 Icn 
fall} nothing so effectual!} di po-es of the common charge that the I-anca. mans were in pirwl I } j urcl} 
personal interests in renewing the Hundred ^ears War in *413 When Tdwani I\ revived tl s I nghdi 
claim to the Trench crown in 1475 tf ere was rertainlv no necessit} to distract pul In. attention from affnrs 
at home or shelve domestic pmllrms Tlie truth was that the wa h /or rcvancie was still hvel) 
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in 1 ngland md tliat Din trd was following not leading public opinion He soon showed that if any 
one denned the charge of selfishness it was himself for hardly had the expedition fancied than Edward 
made peace with Louis \I on the basis of a large annual pension to himself The arm} returned 
home and when Edwards followers attempted to recoup tbcmselus at the expense of their fellow 
countrjmcn the} were subjected to the extreme penalties of the law I hus did the big robber who had 
been bought reward the little robbers who had been sold 

Edward s greatest successes from his own point of view were unquestionab!} in the realm of trade 
He set up a new precedent in royal beha\ lour by his commercial \ entures and speculations winch gained 
him a fortune and thereby rendered him ever more independent of Parliament Tliat august bodj seldom 
met during this reign and steadily lost both influence and prestige I\ot until a greater autocrat than 
I dward sat on the English throne did it emerge from its political obscunt} and reassert its claim to bt 





the moutl piece of Lnglisli sentiment at a time when fortunately for itself English sentiment and toyai 
wishes rougl ly coincided 

Edward died the most eminently successful personage of Ins time in 14G1 His successor was In* 
son Edward \ a boy of twelve but the government of the country naturally dev olved on the laic King * 
brother Richard Duke of Gloucester It is possible that the principle of primogeniture by tl »s t ,mc 
firmh establsled in England was a great misfortune on this occasion England had had *cvtn! 
ill astrous experiences of royal minorities in an age when a strong roy a] personality w as \ilal to national 
security Richard had given cumulative proof 0/ lus fitness to rule and the worst side of a curious but 
inlere ting character had not allowed itself perhaps not even to Kiel ard himself doul tie s t ’cause tl * 
o cision had teen lacking If the crown had come to him naturally with the unqui tional le pre 
emu encc he enjoyed on Edward I\ sdeall there is no rcas n U suppo e that Richard III wonl 1 not have 
made an excellent ruler excellence being measured bv tl e standards of the time 

Unfortunately Richard was not content with the preeminence and as if rould not 1 c converted iiif fr 
sovcrci B ntv otherwise than b\ crime he started forth on that can or of crime to which no king!} virtues 
could possilly have reconciled the conntrv 
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adheren,s and ~™* <— - «- 
two children and proclaim h lm self ,he free her The JZ^t ffi'fc'ffd 1 ^ 

at: d t °"o b h heipiess ,or R,chard ind ““ d » -in :?hV ™ : e : d rr 

v e ■“ t™ , he c t r: and M,h a — ° f «■ ^*°o Z 

confined m the ToL ^appearance of the fan jo„„ K pnncea who had been 

7 “a’' a . beg,nm "S “ dld «q™» <>* P^JOK of moral.* to bring R, chard to book 

drawing «T l S “ n ^ ,Chard rem0V ‘ nS °" e 0bs,aCle atl£r an6ther from hls PO‘h to the crown w, fho.it 
g the obvious inference that further crimes would be required to perpetuate the results secured 
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^ past crimes It was certain that Richards suspicion would sooner or later fall e\ cn on those who 
ad ,,e lped him to power for a thief e\cr has e>es on his accomplices \\ ithm a jear Ricfnrd quarrelled 
">th his chief supporter Buckingham who quickl> revealed to him the insceunt> of his position b> 
plotting with Henry Tudor Earl of Richmond the last representative of the House of Lancaster and 
the man around whom Richard s opponents now began to gather Buckingham w as caught and 
evecuted and Henry Tudor failed to effect a landing but the plot stirred Richard to a sense of reahtj and 
he began to cultivate friendships m various directions Parliament in particular came in f»r a hrgt 
share of his approval He restored to it much of the authont} it had lost in his brother s n ign and his 
t"° > ei rs of rule were distinguished b> «omc excccdinj} valuable legislation But Richard was ever} 
'jhere dogged bj the memor> of his own misdeeds Suspicions as to the cause of the young princes 
dci, h changed to certaintj in the popular mind and horror rose to execration when Richard announced 
an ,n *ention of many mg their sister Elizabeth while his first wife wax on her death bed Such an 
eTl lb,t,on cynicism startled ev m that none too senipuh us age 
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EDWARD IV . WIDOWED QUEEN PARTINC WITH HER SON MSI 
On iht dr. h ol Edw. JIN n I4S) C. d n.t Bou ct> tr pr .u.dcd hr widowed Quern El «.br h to let her yc.un.rr .on Rlch.rd Dulr 
of York, leave th» Mnrluory of Sr rhurcS TSo younf p ncr w« .krn o the Towrr of London lo rr. dr with hf> t o hey Edw.nd ‘a 
the Co d nol hod .worn frol y Edw. d V on hi. f. hr . dr. h 

In August 1485 Henry Tudor landed on Ins avenging mission and the remains of the old Lancastrian 
party quicklv rallied round him The country in genera) reserved its judgment till the issue hid been 
settled by arms for the penalty of being on the losing side was heavy The armies met at B< swortn 
and Richard had the advantage of numbers an advantage which was more than neutralized by "holt 
sale desertion At the critical moment Lord Stanley with a large personal following went over to 
Henry and nothing was left for Richard bill to seek a kingly death in the thickest of the fray I <rd 
Stanley took the crown from his corpse and put it on the head of Henry VII 

C1NOLAAD AS \ LJ.ROPEAN POWER 

Henry s victory at Bosworth was nominally a triumph for the Lancastrian parts but neither I’arlH 
ment nor the country was willing to accept it mere!} as such England was tired of the dynastic feud 
which had brought nothing but di aster and there w~is a consensus of opinion that its recurrence should 
be made impossible Accordingly Henry hastened to carry out the arrangement winch had btin mid* 
before he landed by marrying Elizabeth cf \ork Edward IV s eldest daughter Thus were the rival 
houses united Again Henry wa> very careful to flatter Parliament by pro'essing to owl his pfsition 
to its approval In solemn fact Parliament had played no miteml pirt in English domestic p<»l ,tlC5 
for many years and m particular 2iad been powtrhss to help or hinder the Tudor cause But Hr” n s 
position was far from secure and a diplomatist of his calibre saw in it a hoary and vuienble institution 
whose approval was an excellent substitute for persinal popularity \s a diplomatist to> he hue" 
the weak points in Parliaments armour Bv a sines of confiscati n> by the r vocation of grants o 
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Rlclurd 111 Ud lew loyal tdh< cnie when R (hmond landed »i Milford Haven In numbers R chmanda army wn far Inferior lo t ■' 
Rickard bur when (be batlle commenced many ol rhe kln« a lot owere 10 tied the Pretender AFlef Rickard bad been billed h a crown w 
wae found nn iht Acid waa placed by Lord Stanley upon R ebmond a bead 


figurehead At the instigation of several prominent Yorkists he announced himself to be Richard the 
second son of Edward IV whom everyone believed to have been murdered in the Tower by Richard III * 
orders He alleged that his life had been spared but it is to the credit of lus contemporaries that noni 
believed him save those who wished to The obviousness of the imposture saved Henry from too much 
anxiety and indeed when Warbcch landed in England it was to put himself at the head of a rising of the 
men of Cornwall who had a private and purely local grievance against the first of the Tudors TW 
rebel forces fell to pieces when the royal aimy appeared m the west and \\ arbcck gave himself lip 
years later he was executed m the Tower where he had been imprisoned 

With the extinction of the last embers of feudal anarchy in England the outwardly eventful portions 
of Henry s reign came to an end By 1499 it was obvious that he w vs seated firmly on the throne that 
he had no rival of stature sufficient to challenge his position and that though lie had never won the 
affection of his subjects he had convinced them that the security of his dynasty was essential to their 
welfare During the next ten years a silent but extraordinary revolution was taking place m English 
politics a revolution wind) was rapidly making for the establishment of a personal despotism This 
revolution was in fact a European rather than a purely insular phenomenon for most civilized weste* 1 ’ 
states had discovered that a strong centralized monarchy was the only tolerable alternative to feut a 
anarchy Nothing else can explain the historical curiosity that Henry VII a man who was m hi di- 
sease kingly, who never gained his subjects goodwill who wis in short the very antithesis of s uc * 
popular heroes as Edward I or Henry \ yet wielded far greater powers and subject to far !<** 
control than those famous monarchs had done By the time Henry died it is no exaggeration to s ”" 
that he was sincerely detested by his subjects if only lit cause his avartcc and greed had become a 
byword throughout the land But it is equally no exaggeration to say that he amid afford to t the I ,s 
unpopularity with a light heart since he had unquestionably raised the monarchy to heights of po” tr 
undreamt of before 

It was probably with a view to enhancing the prestige of the crown that Henry began to indulge 1" 
the dangerous delights of foreign politics In 1501 anticipating a practice which was destined to become 
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very popular m tl e sixteenth century he arranged marriages between his son Arthur and a daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spam and also between his daughter Margaret and King James IV of 
Scotland Henry s motive in the affair of the Spanish marriage is not altogether clear though he was 
anxious to secure a continental ally against France It was not the marriage but the unexpected sequel 
that was destined to be of such moment to England Arthur died five months after the marriage and 
Henry setmed on the point of losing all the advantages of his diplomacy when he bethought him of the 
simple plan of wedding Arthurs widow to his second son Henry A papal dispensation was necessary 
to effect his design but all obstacles were overcome and the substitution was duly sanctioned 

In the Jater years of his life Henry devoted his undoubted talents to devising schemes for swelling 
the royal funds Money making seems to have become a mere obsession with him and he gathered 
round httn advisers whose sole recommendation was an uncanny ability in inventing financial expedients 
But there was method even in this madness for Henry never departed from his policy of fostering the 
interests of the commercial classes and in general his heavy hand of extortion fell on those the relics 
of the ancient baronage whose repression was conducive to the welfare of the country He % exed them 
with all manner of new regulations with all manner of new enforcement of old regulations he revived 


ancient oppressu e laws for their benefit and made justice a farce in order to reach them but before he 


was dead the feudal nobility or 
what remained of it was powerless 
to harm England It was because 
England knew that Henry was the 
ruthless enemy of her own greatest 
enemy that he died vulgarly sue 
cessful and enormously rich in 
April 1509 

He was succeeded by his son 
Henry the eighth of the name to 
rule in England The new king 
was only seventeen but all he had 
to do was to enter on the enjoy 
ment of the advantages his father 
had so laboriously accumulated 
and he possessed a further asset in 
his great personal attractions which 
soon rendered him extremely popu 
lar with his subjects He was a 
scholar m an age wl en scholars! ip 
was an ingredient of good breeding 
He had that combination of phy 
steal vigour with sentimentality and 
wit which has ever passed for dis 
tinction in England and he had a 
large fund of common sense which 
was all tint the political situation 
at the moment required 

His first step ins to offer upon 
tl e altar of popular fury In* father s 
two most faithful and successful 

extortioners by whose labours 
hts own fortune had descended to 
him intact His next was to de 
dare war on Trance and gam a 
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runaway victory in the “ Battle of the Spurs * The 1 nghsh w ere m ecstasies o\cr this aclnexcmtnt of 
their boy monarch and for the second time in V nglish history the King was gn en carl( blanche to 
do as he pleased 

The vcar that saw the Battle of the Spurs, saw a greater, and a truly national triumph in the battle 
field The ancient alliance between the French and the Scots survned many a lassitudes and when 
Henry invaded France James IV of Scotland in fulfilment of his obligations collected an arm\ and 
marched south The English under the Earl of Surrey met the Scots at Hodden field where James, I\ 
found his retreat cut off and had no alternate e but \ictory or annihilation By sundown on 
September gth James IV was dead and his host utterly destroyed The heir to the Scottish throne in* 



an infant in inns a regt-n^y w u, bound 10 m< an internal discord and after suih 1 mihtaij Mbi l ( 
Seolfand could Ik. no danger to England for many \ears to come 

Jlcnn was freed to deirlop lus grind wm; foreign schemes \t this distance of lum Jt »- *|iute f v, '> 
to see that his foreign policy w is dximed to failure As far as it procecdcel on any intelligible 1 n,,c, ^ e 
it was directed to what wc should now call the balance of power The two greatest potentate* 1,1 
r»r*»pe at the moment were 1 rancis I of I ranee and Charles of Sp on who shortfa Lx came tl* I 1 * 

Charles \ and soecreign of a east Empire of whuh Spam and the Burgundian Nctlurluiels were th* 
nucleus Hcnra Mil s idea was to hold the balance nicely between these two powers k <» that 
neither sfif uld pcrmantntl\ o\ creome the other and establish a liegcm »ny winch wiufel In daiipeo >u a 
to I ngland Tile idea m itself was nnt lll-conemid but it was dn nrerd from rralitv so long ** 
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England either had not 
the material force or 
would not employ it to 
support her diplomacy 
and both Trancis and 
Charles seem to have 
realized quite earl\ that 
Henry would not em 
bark on a long and ex 
hausting war to make 
good his political theories 
Further the execution 
of the design was crude 
and childish in an age 
which had seen the tor 
tuous and successful 
foreign dealings of Henry 
VII There was nothing 
subtle about his son s 
diplomacy Henry VIII s 
idea of maintaining the 
balance of power was 
virtually to sell the 
friendship of England to I 
the highest bidder With ' 
so keen a rivalry between 
France and Spain it was 
only natural that Henry s 
friendship should be 
courted by both sides 
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->pl| but it was equally only 
' natural that once the 
situation was realized 
both bidders should tire 
of the game and that 
the price should consist 
largely of promises which 
the bidder had no in 
tent ion of performing 
In 1520 Henry was 
minded to sound the m 
tentions of France and 
crossed to meet Francis 
I Tt a conference at a 
place which came to be 
known as the Tield of 
the Cloth of Gold All 
that lavish entertainment 
and unparalleled expen 
diture could do to cement 
a friendship was done on 
both sides but within 
two years Henry thought 
an alliance with the Em 
peror Charles was the 
proper card to play and 
they entered upon an m 
\asion of Trance which 
earned an English army 
to the walls of Pari-, 


hrancis I was glad to make peace on the terms of an annual subsidy to the Enghsh Jun- but Henri 
gained not a yard of French ground «ithm seten tears there ttas a complete toff. /are on Henrt 
part partly because Charles \ ttas now tndubrtably the greatest potentate in Christendom but mainlt 
eeause the German Fmperor stood between him and tthat by t 5 z 9 bad become the dearest wish nf l„ 
eaf f a divorce from his wife Catherine of Aragon 

ouantT 1525 “"' ,rdS “ became lncreasin S>> ,hat a affections etcr a somewhat uncertain 

q antity were beginning to turn from his Queen His marmge to her had been m execution nf o i 
POitical moxc in defiance of what was then considered good morals and had only been made pL.bll 
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b\ i papal dre[JCR;>it»on Stimulated by a"niw passion for a mud 0/ honour, the beauteous AnneBokyn 
lir begin to throw doubts on the legality of his marriage Hei\cn he said hid not looked with fax our 
cm the union and he pointed to the surctssiw, deaths of all hut one of his children and the absence of a 
male heir in proof of lus assertion 

If Henry had been honest xxath himself or had ex in possessed a sufficient sen^e of humour, he would 
Inxe left ethical speculation on the subject of Ins marriage to others The real truth was that he wa-> 
tired of Catherine though postentx has wilhnglx p intoned him lus anxieties as to male issue No woman 
had vet ruled m England and the absence of an heir threatened the peace and secuntx of the realm no 
less than the fortunesof the House of Tudor J» 1538 Henrx was open!} attimpting to secure a divorce 
and showed himself none too scrupulous about the means so long as the desired end was obtained His 
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chief minister and personal confidant and adviser was Thomas Wolsey a mail of humble birth but un 
questionable ability and ambition who had risen through the various ranks of the ecclesiastical hierarch t 
bx invariably making himself indispensable to all who emploxed lum Henry VI H lnd a quick ey« /° r 
a valuable sen ant and Wolsey found lumself almost at once Archbishop of Nor k J ortl Chancellor and 
a cardinal 

By 152S \\ o!se\ had displayed Ins genius in enabling his exacting master in general to get his own wax 
for fourteen years He was now set his hardest task — to procure for Hinrx the <U\ orce he so urgent h 
desired 

As might luxe bun txpccUd from a great and loyal churchman WoKty suggested recourse to tin 
Pope Clement VII Here however Henrx paid the penalty for lus mismanagement of foreign affair" 
for at this cntica! moment he was on bad terms with the Emperor Charles V Catherine of Aragon * 
nephew and the Pope livid m mightx awe of the rmperor and would do nothing to offend him Hon 
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ever Clement VII was induced to send a special legate 
Cardinal Campeggio to sit with Wolsty and investigate the 
question ol the legality of Henry s marriage but tins concession 
was rendered idle by secret orders to Campeggio to come to no 
decision unfavourable to tJie Queen Catherine refused to 
recognize the validity of the proceedings and retired into 
private life 

Henry s disappointed rage vented itself on the luckless 
Wolscy A parliament summoned in 1525 attacked the 
Chancellor at Henry s instigation All his offices were taken 
from lum and he retired into disgrace and obscurity It 
is quite possible that his death next year saved lum from 
vet harsher treatment 

His place was taken by his own secretary Thomas Crom 
well another self made man who had displayed a singular 
aptitude for business coupled with an even more singular 
talent for fidelity He had remained in faithful attend 
ance on Wolsey to the end but gamed the approval and 
patronage of Henry by suggesting that the King could 
get round if not overcome papal opposition by declaring 
himself head of the Church and so severing the connection 
with Home Tins was the course which Henry finally adopted 
In »o doing lie effected far mort than men.lv to gam for himself the right to marry Anne Bolcyn 

The divorce of Catherine is unqucstionabh me of the most momentous occurrences in English 
history and it is just because of its importance that its effects have been so lacgch misunderstood 
It is not going too far to sav that the divor e of the Queen pronounced by an Tnghsh Arch 
bishop of Canterburv in defiance of the Hope was an act so inconsistent with papal authority a* 
to make the repudiation of tbit authontv 1 natural or rather an inevitable step It led at 
once to separation from Rome Even so it mu t be renumbered that successive Kings of England 
from the Conqueror downwards had denied the claim of the Papacy to interfere m the relation 4 
between Church and State in England Tli King had always asserted that the Church in England 
was subject to his authontv and a whole senes of legislative enactments had forbidden appeals to 
Rome and other acts which presupposed an ivimdmg jurisdiction of tin Roman ^ce 'Vgain it 
must be remembered how much public resentment had been 
aroused on occasions such as the ippomtmtnt *f Stephen Langton 
when the Pope had arbitranlv interfered in the domestic affairs 
of England Throughout the Middle Vgcs there tmph evidence , 
to show that the English regirdcl the Pope primarily a» that 
winch Englishmen have alwavs regarded with childlike repu 0 nance a 
foreigner The E irishman of the sixteenth century wanted his Church 
to be national ind not a jwrtion of a cosmopolitan organization 
li iving interests that were fre juentlv in conflict with those of Engl md 
Hence he was grateful that Henrv should cut out th foreign element 
b\ proclaiming himself S q ren «* Hi id of the Church 

knot her can contnbulid It invke the iffeit if Ilcniv s 
rev vlutionarv auun less startling thin might hi\ bem expected 
l or two centimes the Church uv gourd ami the Pipicv in 
particular had ben stcadilv declining in popular estimitim We 
have seen how tl I ollards in the fourteenth ccntun, had driven 
attention to the I vv state of nuralitv imtng the pne-dlnxl ind 
the glaring disrnjanues l Owe 11 tin Church s practices an 1 lur 
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been wtdelv corrupted b 5 the immense wealth it had accumulated Yd Hilt™?"" th! “ C1>Urch had 
to make the cure of souls its principal concern m arge measure ft had ceased 

seemed to be the fountain head of moral disorder The 
that the 
Church was 
not performing 
elementart 
duties and 
that the clerg\ 
"ere idle self 

seeking and far 

too rich were 
not for one 
moment ques 
tioning current 

theolog\ or 
suggesting im 
pro\ ement« 

upon it The 
reforming dog 
! ni a s which 
1 other vva< 
hus\ circula 
tmg in Ger 
many were a 
foreign import 
to the average 
Englishman 

and for half a 
centur\ su f 
fered from that 
handicap R e 
hgious contro 
versy has ever 
bee n a com 
pound of m\s 
1 e r ' and 
lu\ur\ to the 
great majontY 
°f the mhabi 
tants of thi 
island 


"ho were 
nothing more 
than ambitious 
secular poten 
tates e\ en of 
popes who 
were common 
criminals It 
v as hardlv to 
be "ondered 
at that by 
r 5 z 9 the pres 
tige of the 
Pa Pacj had 
been gravel} 
perhaps irre 
c °verabl} 
shaken 

ft is how 
ever false and 
misleading to 
sa y that the 
dl 'orce of 
Catherine of 
dragon made 
England p ro 
testant Eng 
ashmen who 
r °mplained 
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the medium of Parlia- 
ment The Parliament 
winch met in 1529 and 
pissed so many acts 
aimed it the Church 
was virtually register 
mg the King s decrees 
hut there can he little 
doubt that the opinions 
of the members coin 
cided with Henry s 
desires In 1534 the 
Act of Supremacy was 
pissed by which all 
papal jurisdiction over 
the rnghsh Church was 
transferee d to the sot e 
reign Appeals to 
Rome and the payment 
of subsidies in am 
form or under am 
name wi re also stneth 
forbidden by law In 
1536 Parliament 
luthon/ed the dissolu 
tion of the smaller 
monasteries and 
granted their properti 
and revenues to the 
Crown 

Such revolutionary 
proceedings were bound 
to provoke opposition 
and in one respect at 
least Henry s treat 
meat of the opposition 
was sufficient to brand 
lus name with infant) 


Wolsey s successor m the Lord Chaacellorship was Sir Thomas More a man m whom the most attractive 
features of the age were dearly mirrored He was a typical product of the New Learning a scholar 
without being a pedant a man of letters and also a man of business With a rich and varied intellect he 
was renowned for a devoted pict\ winch never degenerated into pnggishness nor wandered into bigotry 
'such a man could not recognize the honesty of the means by which Henry secured to himself the head 
ship of the Church in order to di\ orce a faithful wife and refusing to take the oath of supremacy 
acknowledgment which Henry demanded of all his ministers he was accused of treason and evtcu 


Next year hostility showed itself at the other end of the social scale The North of England was pr° 
foundly perturbed at the severance from Rome and the suppression of the monasteries but perhaps 
strongest motive for the rebellion known as the Pilgrimage of Grace was horror at Henry s treatment 
of his lawful wife and their daughter Mary u ho was thu-- rob!>cd of her cha nee of succession The rebellion 
Has easily suppressed but the sentiments which had prompted it lingered on and were to btar fruit 
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By 1339 Henry thought the time had come for him to giv e \ isible proof of hv» concern for orthodoxy 
and he induced Parliament to pass the Statute of the Six Articles these being the cardinal tenets of 
Catholicism denial of which involved the severest penalties the law could prescribe Heresv m England 
made little headway so long as the eighth Henry was ali\e 

The remaining eight years of Henrv s reign is the storv of an unmitigated despot! m In 1539 the 
larger monasteries went the way of the smaller ones They were treated as so much propertv which 
Henry kept for himself or distributed among those whose allegiance he wished to secure or whose opposi 
tion he wished to disarm and the country was apathetic or helpless Parliament touched the lowest 
le\els of subservience in this reign It passed an act enabling Henry if need aro*e to leave the crown 
by will and it gave to roval proclamations the force of Acts of Parliament The most capricious and 
elfish of English rulers wielded the most un fevered powers 

Wien we tum to ask the cause of his phenomenal success the answers are not altogether convincing 
It was not his personal popularity for that did not survive the divorce proceedings when the country 
saw through hi* lame excuse* to his inward vices and gave the injured Oueen and her daughter Man 
its profoundest sympathy It was not his policy with regard to the Church for though much of it met 
with popular approval it was plainly coloured by his personal desues and ambitions and in the matter 
of the dissolution of the monasteries beneficial though the result* may have been he behaved as the 
looter pure and simple 

The main secret of Henry s triumph is as lias been said that he gav e the country what it most 
leedtd peace and efficient government He was in truth only building on the foundations his father 
had laid but he got all the credit for it A recurrence of domestic anarchy was what England feared 
most in the sixteenth century and that event seemed utterly improbable if not impossible while Henry 
lived Other causes may be assigned le*s general in character England was glad to have a sovereign 
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who made her weight felt even if to no permanent purpose in continental politics She was proud if 
1 ruler whom the mightiest potentates in Europe treated as a person of great importance Henry toi 
was possessed of the imperial idea and worked it out in his dealings with Watea and Ireland He 
recognized the immense importance of the sea to the future security and welfare of hts country and to 
him is due the beginnings of our modem n ivy There were other and more unworthy means by which 
Henry VIII s»cured his position He was able to make his ministers \\o]«cy and Cromwell the scape 
goats of his mistakes and sacrificed them readily when criticism and opposition became too keen Above 
all he was lavish with bribes of every kind to those whose hcstihtj might become awkward Mo-t 
Englishmen had an interest in his repudiation of papal authority especially when it involved repudiation 
of subsidies which came out of their own pockets Henry gave thousands of his countrymen a direct 
interest in the hssolution of the monasteries bv distributing among them a share of the spoils H< 
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knew that an attack on the Church would hardly provoke intense hostil tj when it meant pnmanh 
an attack on the wealth of the Church 

It must be admitted that the national temper which permitted Henry VIII was not of the finest stamp 
It is evident that the lawlessness and moral indifference of the civil war* had to some extent infected 
the nation more especially the upper classes who ought to have known better The spread of the 
Learning and reforming opinions and especially the regeneration of the Church which Protestantism 
itself at length provoked was largely responsible for the improvement in public morals which became 
noticeable after Henry s death 

That event si owed tl at if Protestantism had as vet made little headway in tl e nation it had won 
patronage in the highest quarters and indeed captured the throne itself The story of the reign of 
Cdward VI is the story of an attempt by a minority to foist Protestantism on England before public 
opinion was ready for the cl ange 

The new king a boy of nine was completely in the hands of a council of sixteen known as th< 
Executors and the council itself was thoroughly dominated by the King s uncle Hertford whoso 0 * 
became Duke of Somerset. Somerset was a strong supporter of the new opinions and the majority of 
the council shared his views fti a short time he wis \ irtual dictator of the realm for the boy hingrrndt 
him Lord Protector It is a stnnge c mment cn the poll ical conditions of the time that within a k 1 '* 
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months of the doth of the most ah 
dilute of autocrats his powtrs were 
wichlcd in their plenitude h> a part\ 
politician 

I or that is i true description of 
Somerset His rdiRimis conuctiom 
seem to line hecn unqmstionahU 
sincere ami to have unused some 
restraint < n Ins personal ambitions 
hut he ne'er succudcd m remoemg 
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Loocl of the state a, a whole In 

such circumstances it was liar J 
surpming tbit 1"' administration was 
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un the eter present menace of me 
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turn lie made a strong lull for popu 
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witnessed the amazing spectacle of a subject juggling with the succession to a throne to further his 
own interests 

No sooner was Northumberland in Somersets shoes than he showed himself the very high pnest of 
reformers In 1552 Parliament passed a second Act of Uniformity authorizing the use of a second 
Booh of Common Prayer which was definitely Protestant in character and doctnne The issue of the 
new liturgy coincided with an outbreak of iconoclasm which was an ev en greater offence to orthodox 
Catholicism and had a great influence in hastening the reaction which was setting in England was 
not yet ready for such an open attack on the svmbols of the old order 

The year 1553 witnessed an extraordinary exhibition of strength of will on Northumberland s part and 
makes a fitting climax to the surprises of this reign Th- young King never n good health was seriously 
ill and it became increasingly e\ ident that his death was probably only a matter of months Northumber 
land at once cast about him foi a way of securing his position in that ev ent If either of the King s sisters 
succeeded Edward Northumberland would be lost It was imperative that they should be shut out 
Accordingly he persuaded the dying King who had an uncontrollable horror of Papistry to pass over 
his Catholic sister Mary and his Protestant sister Elizabeth and bequeath the crown by Will to Lady 
Jane Grey a granddaughter of Henry VIII s younger sister Mary With a view to this arrangement 
Northumberland had married Lady Jane Grey to his son Guildford Dudley 

The scheme was perfectly transparent and it is far more astonishing that it should have obtained 
acceptance even for a moment than that Northumberland should have put it forward His over 
mastering will and dominating personality bore down all opposition and on Edward VI s death Lady 
Jane Grey was proclaimed Queen Northumberland s triumph culminated and ended in that proclamation 
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font was at once seen that if the Council and Edwards immediate entourage, could be bullied iflto 
acquiescence the nation had enough spirit to resent this conjuring with its destinies The Princess MafJ 
Catherine of Aragon s daughter had only to show herself in the eastern counties when the country rallied 
enthusiastically round her A few days later she entered London and Lady Jane Grey was a prisoner 
Northumberland went to a well deserved death on the scaffold 

Marys accession was the signal for a violent religious reaction and showed that Protestantism had 
not made as much progress as its outward manifestations seemed to warrant In 1553 it would not have 
been difficult to foretell the character of Marys reign from a consideration of her antecedents and 
temperament If she was Henry VIII s daughter she was also the daughter of Catherine of Aragon 
a Spaniard and an ardent Catholic who had been grievously wronged The memory of her mothers 



sufferings invariably acted as a whip to Mary s intolerant temper She was not naturally vindictive 
but her passion to bring Tngfand back into the true fofd was an obsession which obscured her judgment 
and made her curiously l lind to the true interests of the country She not merely wished to effect a 
reconciliation with Rome SI e meant to met the vohe of Rome on England by binding her country' 
to Spain the champion of Roman Catholicism in Europe \\ ith this in v ievv she announced an intention 
of marrying Philip II The Spanish marriage was a sore tnal to the new found loyalty of England to 
the throne Philip already enjoyed an unenviable reputation as a sour unbending bigot and 
the alliance was unnatural and a gross offence against the sentiment of nationality the growfJ 
of which had been sedulously cultivated by Mary s father and grandfather In many parts of England 
opposition to the marriage project flamed into open rebel! ons and though these were put down largely 
by a characteristic display of Tudor courage and firmness on Mary s part she had lost most of 1 ef 
popularity ty her Infatuation for tl e unattraettve Spanish King 
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The rebellions of 15^4 cost Lads Jane Grey and her husband their likes Mary consented to tbew 
deaths somewhat reluctantly but she was faced with the remorseless fact that her own throne was unsafe 
so long as they lived and though Lady Jane was the most unambitious and guileless of human beings 
she paid the forfeit of bong an unwilling rn a’ to the Queen Vo figure in history more descrv es our pity 
The reconciliation with Rome which followed was as wholesale as Marys thorough nature could make 
it Cardinal Pole was made papal legate to England and armed with powers to receive her subint "ion 
and grant forgiv encss 1 he m< mbers t f both Houses of Parliament turned out m force to meet him an< * 
received hts message of pardon on their [tended knees Never was there a more complete reversal of 

pohc\ The anti papal legislation of Ilcnrv Mil and Edward VI was immediately repealed and the 

old statutes against Lollardv and hertsv revived and enforced with the full vigour of the law Burning 
was the penaltv f »r hcresv and ibout thru hundred persons suffered in tins way between 1555 and *55^ 
Consult nng the population and the outburst of Proti tant actmtv in the previous reign the candidates 
for martvrdom wire not verv numcnni" but tin p r tuition was sufhuuit to shock the none too trade 1 
conscience of the agi and alienate public hi ling towards the new regime The Victims included Bishop' 
Itidlev and Latimer and not lbh \rrhl ishop fr miner w|i> hid inspired the changes effected under 
1 dwarel \ I and drawn up tlu *« e < nd pnv cr lx* 1 

The progress of t vents after Marv s marriage shout 1 tint the n untrv s fears in tint rc«p< ct were 1 id' 
K > well founded Philip II niad 1 wonderful <JT rt !< Mtrctttnr LfOish dislike of him bat in ' 1,n 
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resources of the new lands whose existence was first made known b\ the discovery o{ Columbus m 1592 
As far as Philip was concerned the New W orld was to be a Spanish preserve He would tolerate no pegging 
out of claims by n\ als In the interests of Spam Mar> imposed senous restrictions on English trade and 
as rumours of fabulous riches across the Western Ocean reached these shores a feeling of jealousy grew up 
which crystallized into an intense hatred of the Spanish dragon which stood sentinel at the gates of the 
new El Dorado 

In 15^7 Philip induced Marv to join him in war with France The Spaniards won two striking 
victories but m January 15^8 the French brought off a remarkable coitp by suddenly besieging and 
capturing Calais the last relic of English conquests in the Hundred Years War The loss of Calais in 
tensified English indignation at Mary s policy though none felt it more deepU than the Queen herself 
She was however too stupid to trace events to their proper causes and persisted in the illusion that she 
was doing her best for her country Fate was far from kind to Queen Mar} She never had the son she 
longed for nor the affection of her husband who m fact deserted her shortly after the loss of Calais 
Further it became abundantlj clear that England had not been won back to Rome despite the ostenta 
tious submission of a subservient Parliament in the first days of her reign Disappointment broke her 
health and her wall and she died almost unregretted on November 17th 1558 

Her successor was her step sister Elizabeth the daughter of Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn who had 
been a ward of Parliament in Ma v s reign m the sense that that body refused to allow her to be excluded 
from the succession She had been in peril of her life at the time of the rebellions of 1554 and perhaps that 
contact with danger was responsible for the sagacit} she displayed on ascending a somewhat shaky throne 
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at the age o{ twenty fivi 
She liad much of her 
father s abiliU and varied 
accomplishments l ut site 
was longer he id tl than lie 
and had fir greater c< ntrol 
over her temper and pis 
sions England was 
threatened with jcrtls 
both internal and external 
and the times bristled with 
problems High part) fte-l 
ing forbade a policy of 
complete toleration the 
obvious solution of those 
problems and it was Eliza 
beths statesmanship that 
turned the combaiivcncss 
the quarrelsome habit of 
mind bred of religious 
strife of Englishmen from 
rending each otl cr to de 
straying the common ex 
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Mar) s persecution and 
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made certain the second 
and permanent triumph of 
Protestantism Elizabeth 
disliked her sister s ccdesi 
astical policy and jn 3559 
si e reasserted the suprcm 
ac\ of ll e Crown over the 
Church and once more 
severed the ct nnection with 
Rome The Church was 
a!>o made definitely Pro- 
testant in the same year bv 
another Act of Umfomntv 
which made the use of 
Tdward VI s second 
prat er bool compulsory 
and ever) man was com 
pelted to it least an oat 
ward acknowledgment of 
the new State rel gion by a 
provision which imposed 
fines for non attendance at 
church Religious specu 
Ja ion and discussion were 
ofTaallv discouraged but 
Llizabeth was anxious to 
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press no one to extremes 
and persecution was not 
resorted to until it was seen 
that opponents of the State 
Church were adopting the 
weapon of treason The 
Catholics soon made the 
false step of looking abroad 
for a champion to restore 
their ancient faith forget 
ting that I ngland could 
tolerate anything but a 
renewal of the humiliating 
foreign domination which 
had brought her so low in 
the prev ions reign 

But if it was easy for 
Elizabeth to reverse her 
predecessor s ecclesiastical 
policv it was far from easy 
to break the alliance with 
Spain for the simple reason 
tint that alliance at the 
moment was not merely 
desirable but indispensable 
Trance not Spam 
threatened the Tudor dy 
nasty in 1559 for in that 
year the Dauphin sue 
cecded to the Trench 
throne as Tranos II and 
lus wife was Mary Stuart 
a daughter of James V of 
Scotland and grand 
daughter of Margaret 
Tudor Henry VIII s 
sister Mary Stuart put 
herself forward as rightful 
Queen of England It w as 
to the interest of Spam lliat the trow of England Scotland and 1 ranee should not be united in one 
person and accordingly Philip II at first suppeu cd Lluabeth e\cu though her method of exorcizing the 
Trench peril was by supporting the Huguenots (tlu. Trench Protestants) in their struggle with the Trench 
crown Tear of Trance not lo\t of Protestantism firm c her to this course 

It was a stroke of unexpected good fortune for Tlizabeth tint I rancis II died m 1560 That cvtnt 
left his widow friendless in a strange land and she returned to Scotland where John Knox had succa eded 
in creating a religious atmosphere ver\ unfa\ our abb to her schemes of restoring Roman Catholicism and 
reigning m England Trom the start she was invoiced in controversy with lur Scotch subjects who 
adopting continental Protestantism in its most uncompromising form The situation in Tngland in Queen 
Mary s reign was repeated with local sanations for Alary Queen of Scots with her Trench culture and 
connections stood for an alien alliance while the Scotch Reformers identified themselves with the cause 
of national development free from foreign interference ft was Elizabeths policy to multiply Alary s 
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difficulties by lending her support to the Reformers and fortunately Mary made her task easy by a senes 
of incredible blunders Shortly after arming m Scotland she married her cousin Lord Darnley, a miser- 
able creature m whom after a short space, the sight of his wife s beauty' roused paroxysms of jealousy 
Their son the future James the Sixth of Scotland and First of England was bom in 1566, but the couple 
already hated each other and when Darnley was murdered it was universally believed that Mary had 
instigated the crime Suspicion was confirmed when she mamed the supposed murderer, the Earl of 
Bothwell This amazing behaviour gave the Reforming party a definite ascendancy which they 
proceeded to use m 1567 by compelling her to abdicate m favour of her infant son Her reputation 
was hopelessly compromised her last success was her escape from Lochleven Castle, her last failure 
the defeat of her supporters at Langside and in May 1568 she crossed the border into England and 
invited Elizabeth s protection 

The right course to pursue was now a thorny question at Elizabeth s council board but fortunately she 
enjoyed the advice of two unerring statesmen William Cecil and Francis Walsingham and it was 
ultimately decided to keep Mary m confinement in England It was unquestionably the wisest solution 
of a very difficult problem As a thoroughgoing monarchist Elizabeth could not countenance rebellion by 
restoring the Queen of Scotland to her revolted subjects Nor could she send her back to Trance to 
bewitch the impressionable Celts by her beauty and the tale of her misfortunes It would be too great a 
gift to England s enemies It was true that her presence m England would be an inspiration to Catholic 
plotters, but it was equally' true that her person would be a hostage for Catholic good behaviour The 
principle of the bird in the hand achiev ed a signal tnumpli 
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The plots were not long m preparing Mary had not been in England twelve months before there w^$ 
a rising m the North which was however suppressed without difficulty In 1570 Pope Pius V excony 
municated Elizabeth declared her deposed and muted her subjects to dethrone her He could hardly 
have done the English Queen a better service for the most popular part of her programme had been that 
winch consisted in determining the subjection to Rome and to Spam Rome s secular arm All English 
men except the irreconcilable Catholics felt this papal act as an insult to and encroacliment on the 
independence of their country The air was immediately cleared The Papacy appeared in the crude 
light of a foreign enemy The lrceconcilabtes appeared as traitors but there were few of them The 
great majority of English Catholics were not prepared to purchase the re establishment of the ancient 


faith at the expense 
of a Spanish in 
i asion the method 
proposed to put the 
Bull into effect 
The national war 
with Spam was pre 
updated by various 
causes and was pro 
bably inevitable 
from the start In 
the first place the 
Reformation had 
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that Catholicism 
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unquestionably the 
leading Catholic 
state and the Eng 
lish were as yet th<> 
only nation of this 
status of a European 
Power which had 
adopted the Rcfor 
matton Elizabeth 
was very slow to 
recognue that logic 
of events She was 
opposed to heroic 
courses partly from 
policy and partly 
from temperament 
England could ccr 
tamly not afford 
continental adven 
tures, But there 
was another rcnson 
for Elizabeth s re- 
luctance to assume 
the headship of a 
Protestant league 
Hie fiin'crt fruiter 
tants whom Philip 
[[ was striving to 
tvf intimate and 
the I rrntli Hiiguc- 
n< ts who were fight 
rq u„n mt to l I ml nth hccausi 
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they appeared to her in the light >f subjects in rebellion a ainst their lawful rulers Consequently 
such assist anct as sht gave to them was in gtneral (urtivt and shami faced She hesitated tottcoginze 
tticm openly though she was deli rrmnut that thty should not be ctaisl ed if only I ecaust tlu >r suj pressioit 
would set the Catholic powers fret to turn til tr itientn n to f nglind It was a cardinal jk mt of her 
diplomacv that Jnnci and spun shiull alwa\> It kipt busi it h mo m additi n 1» I ang played ofl 
against each other 

Lhzabrth s regard for tlu sanititv i 1 estal lislud auth nty (ivtii wl on » silled l y nun of her own 
faith) and her reluctance to ad >pt a delinitc attitude a uld h >wi v tr i nh postp« lit the intvital lestiatgulv 
Long before Spaniards and I ngh lumn ft ught tach other in tlu 1 n^U h Channel thev were fighting 
each other on the furtfwr si Je » { th \tlantu Hit t *- dity of this at inf guerre is the lay to the rt al 






significance of the situation We have seen that Englishmen had been named off the New World by 
Spain m the reign of Mary and that this prohibition in Spanish interests had aroused the greatest 
resentment m England In Elizabeths reign the necessity of expansion for English commerce dro\ e 
Englishmen into complete disregard of the prohibition and though for thirtj years Elizabeth "-as 
unable or unwilling to give any open sign of her approval she gave plenty of encouragement in pm ate 
to the bold west country sea dogs who crossed the oceans in search of new lands new sources of wealth 
or plunder at Spain s expense The importance of these freebooting raids (for they cannot be described 
as anything else) was not merely the infliction of accumulated damage upon Spain It was that in such 
occupations English captains and sailors were gaining experience which was soon to make them the 
greatest seafarers in the world The Atlantic was the cradle and the Spanish Mam the nurserj of the 
English navy Tile west country in particular produced a type of sailor which was trulv incomparable 
by the close of the century but England was fortunate to produce such masters of their craft as Drake 
Hawkins Raleigh Davis and Frobisher at a time when her fate was to be settled by sea power 

Philip II displayed the most extraordinary patience with regard to the unofficial attacks on Spanish 
commerce He complained bitterly to Elizabeth and as a rule the Queen suggested compensation 
and sowed vengeance on their authors with a mental reservation tint punishment should not go beyond 
the threat After 1580 however his patience began to give out and lie took an active part in the many 
plots which aimed at the removal 0! Elizabeth and the tcscul of Marj Qutcn of Scots He was however 
reluctant to take active proceedings against England for the benefit of the imprisoned Scottish Queen 
whose Francophile sentiments were well known and the great expedition was dela>ed until her death 
had left him heir to her English claims 

The attempted spiritual rcconquest of England preceded the military effort for in 1580 the Pope sent 
over a Jesuit mission to reconvert the English Its success was very modest and Us principal effect was 
to aggravate the penalties against those Catholic or Puritan who refused obedience to the Act of 
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Uniformity The continual Catholic plots of the nevt ten jears drove Elizabeth to harsh measures 
That period marks the crisis of the reign, and, indeed, of the century, for England 

In 1584 William the Silent the leader of the Dutch in their struggle with Spam was assassinated 
The event forced Elizabeth’s hand to a certain extent She had little love for the Dutch Protestants 
whose faith was of a Puritan type peculiarly repugnant to her , but thev kept Spanish thoughts and arms 
employed elsewhere than against England and the continuance of their resistance was a vital interest of 
this country Accordingly m 1585 she dispatched a small English force, under her favourite, the Earl 
of Leicester, to the Netherlands The adventure was quite unsuccessful, and did little more than inspire 
m the Dutch a not unnatural distrust of English designs , but it was an act of open w ar against Spam, 
and Philip was bound to take up the challenge All through that jear and the next preparations for an 
invasion of England were actively pushed forward In 15S6 a Catholic plot was discovered to assassinate 
the Queen The leader was Anthony Babington, but behind him was Philip II , and behind Philip II 
was the Papacy, which had lost its last vestige of prestige in England bj its advocacv of private murder 
to secure political ends The plot, and the complicity of Mar>, Queen of Scots, were both revealed bj 
Walsingham’s highly trained Intelligence Department, and Mary was brought to trial and duly con 
demned Her execution, the necessity for which was only reluctantly accepted by Elizabeth, was an 
occasion of public rejoicing She had already nominated Philip II as the heir of her claims, thus passing 
over her son, James VI of Scotland on the grounds of his adherence to the Reformed Taitli 

Philip was now playing for his own hand and had a clear, defined object as the goal of lus> endeavour 
The great fleet and army were almost ready in 15S7, when Drake occasioned a year’s delay by a well- 
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timed descent on tint portion of it which wis assembled at Cadiz The loss was made good however 
and in May 1588 the Invincible Armada with the Pope s blessing set forth Its principal task was 
to cover the transfer of a Spanish army from Hinders to Fngland Its failure was complete and cnor 
mously t xpensive since less than half the fleet returned to Spam The Spaniards seem to have had 
little or no notion of the conditions of naval warfare and showing a singular lack of manoeuvring 
ability thc> failed to make their superior gun power tel! and were thoroughly worsted in a running 
fight in the Channel Having thus failed to secure command of the narrow seas they took refuge 
at Calais but the demoralization was so great that they were easily driven out again by the 
elementary device of fire ships Panic quickly followed an immediate attack of the English fleet 
and the Invincible Armada fled for home by the Orkneys route A senes of violent storms may 
be reckoned an unmerited misfortune for the Spaniards but the net result was a disaster such as has 
seldom befallen a nav al mditan venture Though Philip fed himself on illusions that the blow was 
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Sir Philip Sidney as renowned in the world of letters is in tint of arms illustrate the nnnj sided?) ess of 
the national achievement 

With the triumph over Spam the work of the Tudors seemed to have been consummated England 
had become a compact national state secure without and consolidated w ithin One result of the reaction 
provoked by foreign victories was that tl e countr> was no longer willing to take the Tudor autocracy 
on its own terms Freed from pressing dangers abroad England could afford the luvurj of domestic 
squabbles and in the last ten years of tin sixteenth century Parliament rose from bondage and ques- 
tioned some of the more arbitrary powers and pretensions of the Queen In particular the rojal habit 
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of granting monoyx us was vigorously criticized and Elizabeth facing ta ts a, tiddly as ever she had 
done in her long life found it wise to yield and j rome-cd to discontinue the prarti 1 

Indeed the last act of the drama ol I htal ett an England is not with wt a cert im j atlios 1 he o! 1 
Queen had outlived mo t of her contcmponn s and the new generation whi )i had grown up to manhood 
under her nil ha 1 not known the internal penis though wlich sic had safely I rcu^iit the tind she 
loved so well Hctweui 157° and t^o* tlun. 1 id Iren a marked dcvtl pment of 1 uritanism mid the 
Puritans who looked to the Bible as the vie s« urce of reli^nns autl nt\ sure loth scanlahzed at 
] h/ibeths pm lie life and il«o refused ohedirntc to the Ut of l mi \s Puritanism Iwiimc 
more self a sertivc the Queen turned to the ol 1 wi ij* n ol j execution 1 1 r th first time a cleft l <amc 
visible Ik twain the sentiments of I lsrabeth a 1 tl »•<? < f her jns 3 k 

‘'he d xl in March tfxtj and was fill wed * n tl e thune bv 1 tr • bvi us mi r*ss>r Janies \ l of 
Scotland Man btuartssnn wljo was pm buried as ]amcs l 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH (l>52 1618) 

El m * , “ n ' * nd n * Tal commwdef and au hoe of the 

and f R *’' a Mmt 1 w by h . „plo a on. „ Am. e. 

for hav n, i„ rodu«d ■ o th a coun ry pc a oe. and lob. eo 

at which tlie differences between them should be 
SU mitte d to debate No sooner had the conference 
assembled than it became clear that the new King 
"as a party man pure and simple Indeed James 
unmediately identified himself with the High Church 
party and subjected the Puritan divines to a 
>ssertation on religious belief and Church discipline 
ich was merely a brow beating Puritanism 
\ent away unconvinced but sore from the Hamp 
on ourt Conference and James s popularity was 
gravely shaken 

It was shaken further by the lofty attitude he 
assumed towards Parliament His first House of 
new* 010 * 13 °* I ^°'^ * a,c * down the lines of the 

r ^6nne by defining its position in terms more 
tj lt5C5 .f S * I ' e ^ ,e fifteenth century than the days of 
ht Uc ^ or despotism In particular it denied the 
8 of the Crown to impose fresh taxation without 
Parliamentary consent and from the start evinced 1 
ln ° ,n * er, hon of controlling roy al policy and correct 
^ e * ia ' ,our through its power of the purse 
e *alted ° n Qt * ier hand developed a peculiarly I 
1 theory of monarchy which has come to be ] 
in* T ** le ,ne I^'Sht of Kings Accord 
4*°. , US t,ICOrj Htonirchy being an institution 
t J inspired and sanctioned the King could ^ 


THE AGE OF REVOLUTION 

James I had everything essential m his favour 
except the fact that he v as a Scotchman and there 
fore to his new subjects a foreigner For reasons 
which are not altogether clear his accession was 
hailed with great enthusiasm m England especially 
by the progressives religious and secular who had 
been held m leash by Elizabeths conservative 
temper Nevertheless James s twenty two years 
of rule were to show that he was a singularly bad 
judge of the forces and tendencies of the moment 
and to produce a broad gulf between the interests 
of the nation and the supposed inte ests of the 
Crown 

The reign opened auspiciously Puritanism 
which on theoretical principles might have seemed 
foreign to the genius of England had made rapid 
progress in the last twenty years of rhzabeths 
reign and Puritans formed the most active and 
articulate portion of the nation and were heavily 
represented in the first Parliament of the new 
reign which was summoned in 1604 James strongly 
disliked the Puritans but condescended to preside 
at a conference between them and the official clergy 
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do no wrong His acts could not be questioned much less criticized by his subjects He might 
if he were so inclined condescend to ascertain their views on any particular poipt of pohcj, hut this 
would be an act of grace and involse no right on their part 

Such a theory was not lihelv to find favour with a nation which had won the Elizabethan triumph* 
by land and sea without James s assistance and under a ruler who had made no such pretensions The 
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quuhlv list 1*3 the quarrels with hi- Parlnmc.ni- which oicupud tin rtsi nf hi- lilt 
vtrv iAtrava$,int and -ildoin m anj u clul direction He introduced lirj,t immlnrs of impoverished 
Scoti limen into tin Court and Gov ernmt nt and tmk pnt delight m rewarding tl«m f t n ithuif. 
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pronounced such methods 
illegal and demanded redress 
of grievances before voting 1 
supplies James answered 
that criticism of himself was 
no part of the functions of 
his Parliaments and habitu iff- 

all} dissolved them but dis sjjj 

solution v as only a temporar} 
expedient and the vexed 
question of Impositions 
as the debated levies were 
called remained to be fought 
out in the next reign 

James was succeeded b} 
his son Charles I in 1625 
The son inherited the religious 
and political views of his 
father and had an even more / ro 1 
exalted notion of the ro>al 
prerogative What was of * 
evil augury for England was fain, 


I Ilf pain 1 g] ray Ion 

CHARLES 1 <1600 1649) 

Perfectly blamrleM nil domeel c I fe CWIe» 
of our mml incapable k nee but he exp ated 
np on the ecarfold and th > earned the nam 


- ness a quality which enabled 
James I to see some virtue 
mi a compromise 

Charles s first act was not 
auspicious He had only 
been on the throne two 
months when he married 
Henrietta Maria a daughter 
of Henry IV of France The 
new Queen ahva>s exercised 
a very strong influence over 
her husband and brought the 
atmosphere of despotism in 
which she had been brought 
up into the English Court 
Also she was a strong 
Catholic and although twenty 
years had elapsed since the 
ray tondya Gunpowder Plot Catholicism 
was still in violent disfavour 
“‘ltd”". m England 
tb e name of Charles immediately 
plunged into the quarrels his 


hi» lack of his father s shrewd plunged into the quarrels his 

father had bequeathed him England was at war with Spam and large supplies were urgently necessary 
but the first Parliament of the reign was in no mind to be complacent towards the new King It had 
a bitter hatred of the Duke of Buckingham an incompetent favourite of James I m whom Charles 
now placed his confidence The Commons demanded his removal and Charles answered them with the 
dissolution of 
Parliament The 
foreign enter 
prises of Charles 
and his adviser 
ended in utter 
disaster A 
second Parlia 
ment summoned 
in 1626 again de- 
manded the dis 
missal of Buck 
ingham and 
again Charles re 
sorted to the c\ 
pedient of dis 
solving it When 
the third Parlia 
ment met in 162S 

THOMAS llFNTttnBl-H fvpi ft f STRVF t,1CTC al ” p,C WILLI VM LAUD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER 


Thomas vventworth evrl of strvf 
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By « OP' n ., u n s r.ffori whrn Loyd Drpulr 

•ctompr ehrd much fg, l,ct,r>d Thouxh a man of «e*l 
•bjHi, hr „„ con fide nce lo pari imrala, a ad in'®l*« 
**'* about hi. downfall 


material for ficrv 
debate in the de 
vices Charles had 
implovcdtowagt 
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war without parliamentary sanction Of these devices forced loins and impositions met with the 
strongest resistance Parliament was determined to state its case formally and drew up the Petition 
of Right wherein the principal grievances were enunciated and guarantees for future amelioration 
demanded The military situation was so precarious that Charles saw no alternative but submission 
and with ill grace gave his consent 

Charles had thus been worsted in the first bout but he was convinced that as sovereign lie was not 
bound by the terms of any compact with his subjects and was resohed to render the Petition of Right 
a dead letter In 1629 Parliament had occasion to call frequent attention to breaches of that agreement 
and a new quarrel broke out over the ecclesiastical innovations and appointments of Archbishop Laud 
a High Churchman who was supposed quite unwarrantably to have sympathies with Catholicism At 
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the cl se of tl i scssi n tl ere w as i violent scene in the H nise of Commons and when tin. Speaker 
attcmpled on the Kings authority to adjourn the sitting he was forcil 1} I eld down in his chair while 
the members voiced their irritatnn in a protest against royal cvacti ns Clnrlcs immediately dissolved 
Parliament and f r eleven \ears Lnghnd remained wall out a 1 arlnmeni an l in enjoyment of Cliarlcss 
personal rnlc 

It w is n> new lAicrun c for the Tud rs I at! fre piently not summom 1 Peril iment fir 1 mg periods 
without ro'cntnitnt being arou ed m tin country If it Tu 1 r 1 nghnd had gem with tl e Tu l>r hne 
and ^tuart ah oluti m 1 ad no such justtficati n as the desjx tism of Henrv Mil ati 1 lus cluldrui 1 nghsli 
nationality had been completely realized in tl e sixteenth century an 1 an uncontr >lte 1 monarchy was 
no linger tile onlv alternative to foreign d m mat ion or anarchy Charles ho v ever ha! one element 
in his favour which had teen lacking to tic gnat t < f tl c Tudors He was a sisted bv fimmas It cut 
worth I arl < f Straff rd a man of the greatest il ihtv who charh saw ll < means In »J idi Charles coul t 






attain the end he had in view He realized that Charles could dispense with Parliaments only if he 
exercised economy and he devised various financial expedients by which the royal exchequer should 
be filled without resort to Parliament These expedients especially the famous Ship Hone} roused 
great opposition m the country but Charles got the law on his side b> packing the bench of judges 
and Strafford organized effective machinery for dealing with open resistance 

Charless other ad vzser Archbishop Laud was much less successful in his department and indeed 
brought the whole plan to ruin He instituted a persecution of those who would not accept his innova 
tions in Church doctrine and ritual but when he attempted to force his ecclesiastical system on Scotland 
in 1637 there was an explosion Scotland was firmly wedded to Presbyterianism and would not have 
the Engbsh Prayer book at any price The Scotch took to arms and invaded England No amount of 
economy could enable Charles to meet this peril and he was compelled to summon a Parliament in 
1640 The new Parliament immediately turned to the question of grievances and was promptly dis 
solved The Scots then advanced further into England and w November 1640 Charles summoned 
the Long Parliament The new House was even more hostile to him than its predecessors and 
immediately clamoured for the blood of Strafford Charles s faithful servant was duly executed in 1641 
and Laud was thrown into the Tower Not content with so striking a triumph the Commons decided 
by a majority of eleven only to draw up the Grand Remonstrance a catalogue of all Charles s real and 
supposed misdeeds since his accession Charless answer was an attempt to seize the five members 
primarily responsible for the Grand Remonstrance and on lus failure he left London and retired to the 
North intent on an appeal to force The civil war began when he raised his standard at Nottingham 
in August 1642 

The issue was not finally d tided until the parliamentary victory at Nascby in 1645 and by 
then it was clear that there was a split in the ranks of the constitutionalists The majority of them 
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favoured a compromise with the beaten lung and wished to establish Presbyterianism in England 
The minority consisted of the extreme Puritans or Independents whose strength lay in the victorious 
army Charles intrigued with the Presbyterians and m 1648 induced the Scots to invade England in 
his behalf but the parliamentary army under its great leader Oliver Cromwell routed the invaders 
m a series of engagements m Lancashire and the victors returned resolved to exact the ultimate penalty 
from Charles The Long Parliament was purged of sympathizers with the fallen monarch and Charles 
was executed in January 1649 

His death merely added to the difficulties of the situation Rebellions in Scotland and Ireland were 
crushed by the military genius of Cromwell and the late Ivmgs son Charles fled in disgui e to the Con 
tinent but the constitution was in hopeless confusion and it was plain that the Army and its leader 
Cromwell were the real rulers of the country Cromwell very conservative in instinct wished the 
situation to be regular . _ 


ized by the substitu 
tion of a new and re 
presentative P aril a 
ment for the existing 
one which was a mere 
remnant of the old 
Long Parliament Un 1 
fortunately it became r 
increasingly obvious 
that no Parliament ] 
winch would be in 
agreement with the 
views of the Army 
could possibly be re 
presentative of the 
nation ior within 
three years of Charles s 
death it was morally 
certain that a popular 
election would sweep 
the new regime aside 
All Cromwells states- 
manlike and disinter 
ested efforts to estab 
hsh a sound and per 
manent constitution 
fell to pieces on that 
rock W1 en a small 
minority imposes its 
w ill on a large majority 
it is only with the 
hacking of force 
■Crom \ell recognized 
and regretted the evils 
of Army domination 
He wanted lusgoiem 
Went to be national 
hut unfortunately 
any government that 
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would be national would not be republican and so Cromwells problem was in its nature insoluble 
His claim to the admiration of posterity lies in the strength of mil and character and the single- 
mindedness he brought to its solution In 1653 a constitution was framed in which he was nominated 
Lord Protector, the other elements being a Council of State and a Parliament of 460 members Between 
1564 and 1568 Cromwell summoned three Parliaments but fell foul of them on questions of procedure, 
the form of government and the scope of their respective functions He dissolved them one after the 


other, but the 
second, in 1656 
seems to have 
had a better 
grasp ofthesitua 
tion than Crom 
well himself, for 
it offered him 
the title of King 
The Protector 
himself was not 
averse to the 
change which 
was a recognition 
of facts and 
would have legiti 
mized his posi 
tion but the 
very name of 
King was highly 
odious to the 
Army and Crom 
well dependent 
as he knew only 
too well upon his 
soldiers declined 
the honour He 
had the solid 
compensation of 
knowing that 
England under 
his direction was 
pursuing a highly 
bnlbant foreign 
policy and 
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mg the fear and 
respect of all 
Europe 

Oliver died in 
1658 and the 
new Protector 
was his son 
Richard an ami 
able squire on 
whom greatness 
was thus thrust 
After eight 
months the Army 
becameimpatient 
with lum and he 
retired into 
private life while 
the Army leaders 
attempted to 
govern in his 
place Confusion 
increased and 
when General 
Monch marched 
from Scotland 
with a strong 
force dec) inng 
for a Tree Parha 
ment the joy of 

the country knew 

no bounds The 
new Parliament 
immediately de- 
clared for a re- 
storation of the- 


and d 1 much lor Enfllth eMunn« an d cobnfialCan 

Stuart line and Pnncc Charles who had taken refuge in Holland returned to his native land m Ma> r 
1660 and ascended the throne as Charles II 


THE RESTORATION AND TOE SECOND RFVOLUTIOV 

THE execution of Charles I the country s experience of P untan fanaticism and the rule of the snord 
and Charles II s attractive personal quahttes gave the restored Stuart a unique reputation and oppor 
tunity The mere affection of his subjects was sufficient to reconcile them to any form of autocracy 
he thought fit to impose He had no need of the cunning ind statesmanship with which man} historians 
have credited him if his sole ambition was to reign free from parliamentary control The nation was not- 
enamoured of Parliaments at the time when the third of the Stu3rts came into Ins own 
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of Indulgence which released the Puntan Dissenter? and Roman Catholics from the penalties attached 
to nonconformity At any other time and coming from any other man the measure might have met 
with less violent opposition but Charless sympathies as well a. h ? acts were under suspicion and 
Parliament showed itself uncompromising The members expres ed their horror of Popery in no 
measured terms and Charles took fright and withdrew the declaration The reaction produced the 
Test Act of 1673 whereby every man who held any office was compelled to subscribe to the essential 
doctrines of the Church of England 

Tins incident prepared the ground for the panic of 1678 when a renegade called Titus Oates came 
forward with a revelation of what he alleged was a gigantic Catholic plot to murder the King and subvert 
the Constitution The plot was an invention but public opinion was only too ready to believe it and 
wholesale executions of Roman Catholics both eminent and obscure followed Under the influence of 
the panic the House of Commons produced an Exclusion Bill so called because its purpose was to exclude 
from the 
throne the 
Duke of 
York the 
Kings bro 
ther the 
heir to the 
throne and 
a bigoted 
Roman Ca 
tholic The 
Exclusion 
Bill split 
politicians 
into two 
definite par 
ties — the 
Whigs who 
supported 
it and the 
Tones who 
opposed it 
The exigen 
cies of the 
situation 

made the D * eml> ' 1 h ^ Tk.i«. .. (,« w- b „« 0 ~ * . »» i«r ® L»n.b« ti hament* 

Each rebuff made the Whigs more angry and in their rage they were betrayed into error They 
attended the third Short Parliament of 1679 in arms The spectre of a second civil war rail ed the 
country round Charles who was able to pose as the champion of moderation Parliament succeeded in 
passing the Habeas Corpus Act but its Exdus on Bill was thrown out by the Lords and Charfa 
shortly dissoh ed it He never summoned anotl er 

The Whigs now added another error to their record in proposing the Duke of Monmouth as the lie\r 
to the throne Monmouth was popular m the country but he was an illegitimate son of Charles and 
the nation was not inclined to be tolerant of members of Charles s numerous extra legal families Turthei- 
the selection of Monmouth was a slight on the Duke of \ork s Protestant daughter Mary the wft of 
the Prince of Orange The \\1 igs took their defeat in the dissolution of Parliament very bad!} The 
prospect of the succession of the Duke of York about whose intentions towards them there could be no 
mistake drove them to madness and in 1683 occurred the Rye House Plot a desperate consp racy 
concocted by certain irreconcilable* to assassinate Diaries and 1 s brctl er A great gust of indignation 
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to repcil Arts ol Parliament 
without consulting Pirlia 
merit So wick spread was the 
opposition tint James gave 
up in despair a scheme to pack 
a Parliament which might 
approve of his proceedings 
Affairs came to a head 
when James attempted to get 
his dispensing power adver 
tised from the pulpit He 
ordered the clergy to read the 
Declaration of Indulgence in 
the churches on two succes 
sn e Sunday s and when seven 
leading bishops entered a pro 
test they were tried for the 

publication of ascditious libel 

James could not pack the 
jury bov as he had packed 
the bench and to the joy of 
all England the bishops were 
acquitted The same day an 
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invit itton was sent to the 
Pnnce of Orange the cham 
pion of Protestantism to 
come over and restore the 
national faith The mvita 
tion in William of Oranges 
eyes long overdue was im 
mediately accepted and acted 
on W ilham landed at Tor 
bay James was deserted 
on all sides even by his 
professional army, and fled 
to Trance in December 
1689 

CONSTITUTIONAL COVERN 
Mr NT AND THE SHAPING OF 
MODERN BRITAIN 

William s title was a par 
liamentaryone and the foun 
dations of the new order 

; were laid m the Declaration 
of Right a document which 

(nrhiddinc any taxation save that expressly anthometl by Parliament by xetoing the m 

a standing arm\ 

bv declaring 
that the sover 
eign should sum 
mon Parliament 
frequently and 
refrain from in 
fluencing the 
election of its 
members In 
-short the mon 
archv was de 
pnved of that 
legislativ c au 
thonty the cx 
ercise of which 
under the 
Stuarts had 
enabled them 
to override Par 

hament - 
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THE LANDING OF WILLIAM OF ORANGE AT TORBA\ 1688 
Ckw ns rutbM under the rr.nny o! J.m.. II h • .ub ecu nulled (Kc Sod bolder W II »m ol O .»*e lo b ins over •" *n»r *'>■< •«<*" 
he 1 be 1 es.oI En*t.nd v,l, <h h.d be-n nlr need Accord ot r W II am landed .< To bar on November 5 h. 1688 «i b an army of M ren 
iboueand En,I eb and Dulcb and men of eve , p.r.y qu etly cam* o .uppoti b m 

little temptation to haggle over the terms ol Ins bargain He was only joint soitreign with hi* wife 
Oueen Mary mil lie wa* wholly prt occupied with his torn mental schemes which aimed at the di*> 
armament of Trance for the benefit of European Protestantism in general nnd Holland his own 
country, in particular His ultimate aim was a great league against Louis \IV and the main taluc 
of his new realm was as an important addition to the resources of such a league It was natural 
that Englishmen did not appreciate that point of anew nor the influence of Holland on English 
domestic politics but the sequel was to show that William was unquestionable right I ouls \IV a 
ambitions were compatible with nothing except 1 rcnch hegemony in 1 urope Lngland stood in his 
way and accordingly Louis patronized the exiled btuart and set out to restore him Louis had good 
c iuse to believe that he could control F nghsh foreign policy with a Stuart on the throne 

Trench influence was felt in Ireland at the very outs-t of the new reign In March 1689 James II 
propping his cause with Trench troops and mone\ landed at kinsak and soon had the whole of Catholic 
Ireland behind him It was not till a year had passed that the Battle of the Boyne shattered Ins Jiopc 3 
in that country and sent lnm flying once more to 1 ranee The same year saw the collapse of a rebellion 
m Scot hud but William 1 new that his throne would not be secure until he had dealt with Jus principal 
enemy 1 ouis \IV He was not aery fortunate I ranee was the first military power in the world and 
Williams irmies suffered from their heterogeneous composition ami consequent tendency to national 
jealousies and disruption Though the British won a dccisnc na\ al \ictory off Cape La Hogue m 1C92 
the Trench dcfcitcd William «e\crcl\ at Stunkirk. in the same year though the British king hep* his 
forces in being Next year at Vecrwmdtn William suffeted an even greater reverse and it was not 
until 1695 that lus pertinacity was rewarded by the capture of Namur an c\ ent of the highest strategic 
importance Tins triumph rifoed Williams prestige in the eyes of lus British subjects Opposition U» 
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the war abated somewhat and the Parliament of 1693 was W lug in complexion Hitherto William new 
to the intricacies of parti politics had drawn Ins ministers from both the great parties The experiment 
led to confusion and conflict in the government and before William was dead it had become the rule 
that the government m power si ould reflect the opinions of the party which enjoyed a majority m the 
House of Commons Of the two English parties the Tones were the more opposed to William s wars 
and the country was inclined to follow the Tones because it disliked Williams Dutch entourage and 
the taxation war involved 

The I arliament of 1698 was Tory The war had been brought to a temporary but not unsatisfactory 
conclusion by the Treaty of Ry a wick in 1697 and the country wanted peace retrenchment and a policy 
of England for the English The standing armx was cut down to a nominal figure and William was 
politely but firmly asked to send away his Dutch troops William had perforce to accept the suggestions 
and he saw Ins schemes for subduing France vanishing into thin air when Louis XIV played into his hands 
b\ an egregious blunder 

In 1701 the exiled James II died and Louis promptly proclaimed his son James Edward the 
Old Pretender as rightful King of England Scotland and Ireland British disgust knew no bounds 
at this unwarranted interference with the domestic concerns of the country Horror of Popery and the 
restoration of the Roman Catholic line was stronger than dislike of William and Parliament had already 
provided for a Protestant succession in the Act of Settlement Louis \IV s insult was answered bv 
a popular demand for war and a new Parliament pledged to support William assembled William 
promptly appointed a W lug ministry and declared war on France He had already organized a great 
coalition the Grand Alliance consisting of England the Netherlands and the Emperor but he was 
not destined to lead the allies into battle In March 170 he died as the result of an accident 
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His successor was his tvjfcs sister Anne a Jady amiable 
and well intcntioncd but unintelligent obstinate and always 
under the influence of other domimtmg personalities At 
the moment her favourite was the wife of John Churchill 
Duke of Marlborough who was immediately made com 
mander of the English army The ministry in power was 
a national one though Anne fa\oured the Tories who hated 
the Protestant Dissenters and the measures of relief in their 
favour which had been passed in the last reign However 
*n the presence of a national war domestic strife ceased 
a M the course of events soon put the country on good 
tentis with itself The English forces were seen to be second 
to tjone and Marlborough emerged from the rank, and file 
of capable strategists as the consummate commander 
Amazing victories were won at Blenheim / 1704) Ramilhes 
( x 7 b 6 ) Oudenarde {1708) and Malplaquet (17O9) The 
> ea r of Blenheim saw the capture of Gibraltar and during 
thii; period the English colonial Empire was enriched by the 
acquisition of Minorca Newfoundland and Nova Scotia 

ALEXANDER POPE (IMS 1741 
Porc u ly .KowtJ prom m ot h • f»m* *• pool »nd 
«„ .« &■<„«» (7(1 ood 1720 U <n«U td tkt II .4 
rm»rtc*blt lor 1* e« *nd on m»l on H • IrM •uecu.lul 
tronilii on o I ike Odyttcr mi p«ll»W " 1725 6 

beaten and exhausted could no longer be 
a danger to Europe In England a reaction 
set in War even a victorious war is the 
most violent form of extravagance and b\ 

1709 taxation was exceedinglv heavv The 
heavier it became the mt re popular became 
the Tones the peace partv It began to be 
suspected that the \\ lug chief Marlborough 
desired the continuance of the war for reasons 
of his own The w ar lnd achiev cd its object 
in the humiliation of Trance and public senti 
ment questioned the utihtv of prolonging it 
The change favoured the schemes tint 
were nearest to Anne s heart She disliked 
the Act of Succession and had no wish to 
see her lnlf brother the Old Pretender 
ousted from his rights in favour of the Llec 
tress Sophia At the same time «he was 
conscious that Ins religion wis a fatal obstacle 
to Ins chances and plaintively adjured lum 
to change his faith Besides there was 
much in Anno tint was tipicillj Stuart 
She resented the parliamentary claim to 
make and unmake I ngland s rulers and she 
always maintained tint she succeeded to Joseph addison <it>72i7i9 

Ihc llironc at the dai> B htcr ot Jimts II -ral t.'.Z, ~ U, 

not by virtue of an Act of Parliament or the w m-t <Wn« »~i .»u^ 


Louis \IV was thus thoroughly humbled and France 
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'Gtonous Resolution It 
was, therefore, hardh sur- 
prising that she threw her 
self into the arms of the 
Tones and the Hu.Ii Chutdi 
pnm , who were n\iun? 
the theorj ofDium Right 
andthedoctnneof Pissiu 
Obedience' As the war 
continued hecomin}’ c\tr 
more ixpinsne and tin 
popular tin. countn 1 k- 
canac Ton abo, ami tnw* 
ended her reign tn a Ware 
of tnilj Stuart {Jor\ In 
1710 sin* npJa< id tin \Miii 
minrdir* h\ Torus who 1 
leaders win, Ifarlcj *mdV 
Jolm and m 1713 tin war 
w is brought to a mm iu* 
THE BATTLE OF THE DOaNF 1090 MOn ln tJl< Tri ^ „f 

In 1089 ).mr. II m*d« an |n*ITactu*t allcmpl la mam ku ibrana H • anult flancl (area on , , 11 *.. 

Und •< In Il'Und *••• |olnad b* It lib Raman Calbeltco. bul W lUam 111 aninrol a nalabla vines * oval 1 tTCCllt in Wlllcll I OlllS 
W ..lb, b-.iV «l *W Borna an l.l» l.i 16*0 \J\ £<){ off l (Tl ItlMCll 

more hghth than he denned and I upland giincd uhmtipisln no im in* lOimmiNinti with Ik r 
successes and sacrifices < ontinmlal ilhamis too win ihandum-d with a lmt\ which gnatl> tamisJicl 
her reputation Th< Turns lived thur triumph un unwish Hu I)iss in tcrs wen suhjcctid to mw 
di* ihililics and tin pirt\ wa> -non split In the a« turn «t its Indt r st Jolin who had Ka n made \ I'cmint 
lloliniibroVi m intri^mtu for tin restoration >f tin mu stmrthur I In umiitn had’nn Juki for Anne s 

prosjHum MjuisMir tin 
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I ha (or of Ifanour hut it 
was d< termini d that n» 
Roman l atlmlic «n\tnif* n 
should sit on tin Urtti-h 
tlmmi Hoi in,, broke had 

sin/uhrU misjudged jmpii 
hr (is Imp for it was with 
the ipprm (I «f the wJjoh 
n it ion th it <>n \nnc sdetth 
(in Wipmt 1 714) <hi 
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WILLIAM 111 0650 !70>) 


Formerly Pr nee of Orange and Stadlhofder of (He Un led 
Prov nee» He wu nv ted lo pla e h mrelf at the head of the eon 
•t tu onal option t on to Itmn II Hu reign v. tneued the r te of 
England lotpoir nent place in European pol t ea 

hands, were strengthened by the failure of a Jacobite 
(the adherents of the Old Pretender were called 
Jacobites) nsing in 1715 but ne\t y ear so uncertain 
were they of the sentiments of the country that 
they passed a Septennial Act prolonging the life 
of the existing and subsequent Parliaments from 
three years to seven The measure was probably 
sound enough in the special circumstances Cer 
tatnlj posterity reaped the benefit of it but it was 
none the less an indefensible violation of the rights 
of the constituencies and it constituted the first of 
3 number of acts during the eighteenth century 
winch showed the House of Commons to be strangely 
unrepresentative of and indifferent to the feeling 
of the country The explanation is in no sense 
mysterious The Revolution of i6S8 made the 
government constitutional but not democratic Onlv 
a ''m \U minority of Britons had \ ote» and tht, a<,t 
of the Georges was to show that evtn ->mh vote- is 
there were could be influenced b\ wholesale bnberv 
and corruption Incited the hevnote of tht pc nod 
is the degradation of Parliament in the hour of its 

triumph 

Corommpilwii m politics is pupuliriv supposed 
to have reached a climax in the aclmini-t ration of 


momentous and the most abiding of Anne s reign 
was the work of the Act of Union in 1707 whereby 
the two countries owing allegiance to a common 
sovereign went a step further and agreed to have 
a common legislature Scotland and England were 
thus for the first time truly united Scotchmen 
and Englishmen henceforth shared the perils and 
the glories of their common British heritage and 
the history of the English nation gives place to the 

HISTORY OF THE BRITISH VATIOV 

Hatred of Popery must ha\ e been intensely strong 
m Great Britain to make possible the accession of 
the House of Hanov er m the person of George I 
The new King on his arm al was indeed a stranger 
in a strange land He was a German of the Ger 
mans ignorant of English ways of life and thought 
e\ en of the English language Any feeling of per 
«onal loy alty to such a man was impossible to the 
rank and file of his new subjects but he had the 
sav mg grace of being a Protestant and monarchy 
since 168S had become a minor factor m politics 
Georges accession was in fact a party triumph 
and the Whigs used their success to the full Their 



\NVE <1665 1714, 

Uolli h< I* W limn II \n« trmm nr d a mlau ««nb>r 
of iha Chu ch of England all her 1 f« Scotland «a united lo 
England during her re pi nil ch nil largely dominated by I fie 
n finance of rhe Dule and Durham of Marlborough. 
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Sir Robert Walpole who became first minister, ' Prime' Minister as that dignitary came to be styled 
in 1721 This singular individual ruled England with a rod of gold as the malicious would say, for 
nearly twenty years to the country s manifest benefit George 1 and George II took no active part in 
politics and it was singularly fortunate for the nation that when Parliament was a spoilt demigod and 
its members lacking in pnncipie and always open to offers the minister who w added autocratic powers 
should have been *0 eminently fitted for the task The year* of W alpolt, s rule were not exciting and 
therein lay the xirtue of his work for it was essential that the country should have peace that old 


passions should 
die down and 
that commercial 
expansion should 
proceed un 
checked He was 
so successful 
that England s 
home and foreign 
trade adv anced 
by leaps and 
bounds and the 
country was un 
wittingly pre 
pared to stand 
the financial 
strain of the 
series of wars 
which marked 
the second half 
of the century 
(icorge I died 
in 1727 and 
never was the 
death of a sov t 
reign a matter of 
less moment tc 
his people The 
W alpole regime 
wmt on as before 
while George II 
took his fathers 
place The 
second genera 
tion had one ac 
eompUshmint 


knowledge of the 
Enghshlonguagc 
lacking m the 
first but oilier 
wise the first two 
represent ati 1 cs 
of the Hano 
\cnan line were 
equally unknown 
and distasteful 
to their subjects 
Tor this unpopu 
lanty their Ger 
man sympathies 
and connections 
were largclv re 
sponsible A 1 1 
men behev ed 
that they put 
Hanov erian 
above British in 
terests so per 
haps it was as 
well that they 

left tht business 
of gov 1 rnnient 
to destiny and 
Walpde 

That autocrat 
pursued his caSv 
path until rytq 
when it became 
apparent that 

Ins success had 

called into being 
an ofbcial Op 


position A nuinbtr <f I niltant and restive swing men some inspired bv jealousy others by nrthr 
motives excrcisuf their immense debating powars at the old mans expense cspecnllv tilting gath at 
the vast and complicated svstem of corruption of which he was the centre In 1739 Walpole tovk 
a fahe step bv lowing before tic jxipular clamour for a war with ‘spam All wars were against 
Walpoles convutiMis |>ut he deimcd this one jvmiharlv gratuitous and futile He swallowed his 
conscience however and war was dulv declared As if in punishment for his lark of scruj le 
the conduct of mihtm anl naval operations was attv thing bat successful and in r 74’ he resignel 
Meanwhile England in pursuance of an engagement with the 1 mperor Charles VI was on e more at 
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In 1711 ll c Sou H So* Company wo* ioimrd to coplo I tlu rich** ol Sou b Amrrlco and ihc Poe fie Lionel* A monopoly of (he BrL %h 
trader n them p« I* w*o fronted to the Company wb eh wo* *1 fint eottemoly ouccrooful but on the fall In lh» pr « of the *1 oreo *•*»« 
number* ol prop e were ruined The p elurc dep cte * oeent on Chongt Alley durlnf the boom In I7’0 


war with France also The struck lasted until 1748 and reflected no great crcdjt in a military «en«c 
on any of the combatants In 1743 George II gallantly led a British army to victory at Dettingen md 
two years liter the tables were turned it Fontenov but the outstanding event so far as England "Us 
concerned was the second Jacobite rising in Scotland It was planned by the Trend 1 is a diversion in 
the continental struggle and consisted of a landing on the Scottish coast by the y oung' Pretender Charles 

22dtt wtf fXtf «! rm/tie* Av Acre? sad the Awjw* sf >*.V wanad j I'tege SsN&msg -to 

Scotland to venture on an invasion of the southern country In Lnglind however Wilpole hid 
done his work too well Support lor the invader-, was licking md if ter reaching Derby Bonnie 
Pnnce Clurhc withdrew the Mme way he emu At Culloden m 1746 the ciiim of the Stuarts 
received its death blow 

After the Treity of Aix 1 1 Chapellc Fnglind enjo\cd eight years of peice a period m which a patriot 
and statesman of the lligl est order was discovered m \\ ilham Pitt who came to the front by sheer weight 
of personality and moral eirnestness Trade and colonial rivalry the surest incentive to war between 
France and I ngland in the eighteenth venture brought 1 nghsh and I rcnch colonists to blows in Canada 
even before the outbreak of tl c Si yen Years War in 175b In India also a commercial and diplomatic 
conflict was m progress which made war sooner or later inevitable The Seven \ ears War w is accord 
ingly a truly mtional undertaking and its conduct by Pitt has rightly been held up to posterity as >1 
model It was intn\icatingl% micci ssful British arms prevailed on sea and land in 1 uropt America 
and Asia Canada ind In hi wer free 1 from I rtncli domination by Wolfes nctory it Quebec 
ami Clives victory at Plassey The Dnti-h n iv\ cuntd new laurels at Quibcron Bay ind when 
George II died in 17^0 Ills grind-* n George III larimt the he a! of the greatest naval and cotoni&l 
power in the wort I * 
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THE REV IV \L OF MOS VRCHV 

George III however \w> 1 different min from his Hanoverian predecessors He was a Briton bom 
with all a Briton s independence of mind and reputed objection to servitude Although only twenty two 
he had alreadv made up his mind to break down the V. hig ascendancy and restore to the monarchy that 
place in the constitution winch it had lost partially at the Revolution and totally with the accession of 
George I His first acts betrayed the trend of his thoughts A dispute with Pitt in 1761 led to the 
resignation of that popular minister and George promptly replaced him by a personal friend of his own 
the Marquis of Bute a man without the least training or aptitude for the business of government Bute 
was responsible for the unpopular Treaty of Pans which brought the war with Trance to an end in 1763 
England secured Canada as the principal pnze but her other gains were considered inadequate and her 
ally Frederick the Great was left in the lurch Bute s unpopulantv and incompetence postponed the 
realization of George s hopes for many y ears The \\ lug ascendancy was restored In fact so secure 
did the House of Commons think itself that it embarked on a bitter constitutional struggle over the 
question of John Wilkes and the Middlesex elections actually preferring a claim to undo the decisions 
of the constituencies by refusing to admit their elected members On this point the House a packed 
Whig assembly was ultimately defeated but it was hardly surprising that the country was indignant 
at such a display of high handed tyranny and came to think that a monarchical despotism was preferable 
to a parliamentary one 

It was unfortunate for England that domestic affairs were in this state of chaos when a problem 
presented itself of the first magnitude and requiring the greatest wisdom and statesmanship for its 
solution The conquest of Canada had involved heavy expense to the British exchequer and those who 
had profited most by Wolfes victory were the colonists of what is now the United States of America 



THE DEATH OF GENERAL WOLFE. 1759 

Tbouyb tw ce wounded early n he ba k before Quebec on be PL oa ol Abnbrm, Welle refuted to ret re unt I mortally wounded by a 
tbrouth fut lunca At be lay dy oy toewuive near by etclt toed Tier run tee bow fey fun ! ” Rate ci< hienaetC W offo a aid. 
W bo njn ? and on be n« loforrned bat it waa be enemy be brea bed b t Lot I w b a prayer of tbaalfufneaa. 
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These American colonists were prosperous and wealth) and in 1765 it occurred to the British Parliament 
that they might rightly be called upon to contribute something towards imperial expenses Whether 
or not the home Parliament had an) right to tax the colonies was a verj abstruse point There was 
much to be said for the British \iew that the Americans ought to pay something for their own defence 
Likewise there was much to be said for the American view that the) could not be taxed unless they 
were represented in the British Parliament A minimum of wisdom and foresight would ha\e saved 
the trouble that followed butunhappilj both parties believed themselves to be struggling for elementarv 
principles and a conflict of principles seldom leaves openings for common sense and compromise 
The first form of taxation proposed was the Stamp \ctof 1763 The Americans resisted vigorousl) 
and before their determination Parliament quailed in the next year and repealed the obnoxious measure 



»pliin4 and Qarhrc hr^rtrd da n, hr m » rr ol 1774 17 7b M-mlroq trr, . Nn. Vo, l trl or «Jio h.J rmrd la I hr Br Iteb 
»wVii QueW-c wllK tkned Arnold i In m Tair (me iKfy numU rd nm qu crih Hundred end ■ I hr frrit uuull an D««n4rr 1I#V 

17J> VaHinmrr Ulfcd 


Anv good that this might has e done «a« undi ne b\ the passing of a Dcdantorj \ct affirming the right 
of the Home Government to tax the ct hum s if it hit *o minded This \ct was followed 1 >> the impost 
1 1011*4 of duties Inter reduced to a duty on tea on American imports The successive advances and 
retreats of the British Parliament emt oldened the Americans m their resist incc and in 1775 the matter 
went to the arbitrament of arms The Americans had behind them the fervour of a semi religious 
enthusiasm and the immensity of their countrv which imposed on the British commanders a novtl 
strateg) which the) were too slow in learning But even these advantages and the genius and leadership 
"of George Washington would have availed the colonists nothin^ had it not ban for thur alliance with 
France m 177S In 177b tlicv had declared thur independence and formed themselves into a republic 
under the stvle of the United States of \menca but the surn nth r of the British General Burgoyne at 
Saratoga in 1777 hid t ecn the on!\ step towards its realization After 1778 howcv cr British difficulties 
increased a hundredfold In 1781 the Fngli h lost command of the si -1 and I ord Cornwallis surrendered 




THE FATAL SEIZURE OF 
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INTERIOR OF THE OLD HOUSE OF COMMONS. 1J9J 

The Houw MMmfeled In S S epfcen • Ch.B.1 end .n mn m» td deb. c • d p tied he « e wb ch Will »m Pill !• wMratt «* memtee. 
Amen* ho»c e «m . e C.nn n« W be I* e SW d.n E>.k oe end Cl < lee J.mte Foe 


with a large force at York town The game up uid so far as America was concerned the situation 
was not retrieved by Rodntv s nav il victory in thi West Indies and the brilliant and successful defence 
of Gibraltar against the 1 rim.li and bpamai d-. The wry episode came to an end with the Treat) of 
Versailles in 1783 wherein the independence of the 1 mted States was acknowledged 

England was greatly sobtred bv her downfall and in the hour of her humiliation there was much 
searching of heart The defeat gave a needed impetus to the moral and religious rental in the country 
which had been prompted by the preacl mg of Jol n Wesley some years txfore Parliament turned to 
deal with the more glaring abuses of got eminent and William Pitt the lounger illustrious son of an 
illustrious father even got so far as to introduce a Bill for parliamentary reform Here howxtir ho 
collided with tested interests and found himself deserted by lus own supporter*. The time hid not as 
yet come when Parliament recognized the necessity of dealing drastically with itself as a preliminary 
to greater reforms Pitt might be allowed to reform British adm nistration in India and to attempt 
to improve tlu relitions between the British and Irish Parliaments But Hands off the House of 
Cc mmons ’ \e\erthcle s the first eight years of rift s ministry (1784 179 0 ) witnessed a great uplifting 
uf the whole tone of government An unintellig nt and headstrong king and i time serving House, of 
Commons were held spclll ound by the dominating personality of tl e pure and uncorruptible Pitt "1 he 
ci untry was jrocccding along the path of naturd progress and orderly reform when an earth shaking 
ciertt arrested the process and held the destinies of Britain in suspense for a quarter of a century 

Tl is was the outbreak <f the I rcncli Revolution in 1789 A colossal movement such as terminal! d 
m tin. overthrow of the mrcirn regime the decimation of the Trench aristocracy and the murder of 
1 ouis XVI was not a phenomenon which could lie isolated like a di ease Its reaction was bound to he 
worldwide and in particular to affect England the cradle of many of the doctrines and much of the 
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so called philosopln which the Trench rev olutionanes trumpeted to the four comers of the earth A 
sympathetic mo\ement was immediately \ ruble in Lngland nor was it confined to the inarticulate and 
unrepresented masses But after attaining considerable momentum in the first three 3 ears its progress 
visibly slackened at the news of Louis \VI s execution The stem unyielding attitude of the British 
Government and the uncompromising behaviour of the Trench revolutionary government sufficed to 
bring it to a stop — at least temporanlv The country wanted reform but it was not going to be reformed 
at the point of the Trench sword and the further the Trench advanced their claim to carry the blessings 
of their Revolution into all lands the higher British feeling rose against them Pitt did his best to av ert 
the inevitable war but in 1793 he bowed to the logic of facts and accepted the French challenge 

The war that followed grew in intensity as the decision was perpetually postponed France found 
in her new bom enthusiasm a fund of energy w Inch enabled her to triumph easily over the effete despotisms 
of Europe and it was only the sea power of England which barred the path to her goal On land British 
arms were signally unsuccessful An evpeditionarv force under the Duke of \orh achiev ed nothing in 
Tlanders in 1794 and the year was only saved from ignominv by Howes remarkable naval vactory on 
the 1st of June Next year British military operations were equally futile but Ceylon and the Cape 
of Good Hope were added to the British Empire 111 success strengthened the hands of a growing peace 
party but so long as France threatened British vitals by her actual and constructive possession of the 
Austrian Netherlands and Holland peace was next to impossible In 1796 Trance selected Ireland as 
the Site of a suitable diversion and a Trench expedition under Hoclie set out from Brest but was 
scattered by storms and British patrolling v essels A French invasion now became not without justifica 
tion the popular bogey in England but the year 1797 witnessed a peril of a new kind In February 
Jervis defeated the navy of Spain which had thrown in her lot with Trance The moral effect of the 
victory however was undone by two dangerous mutinies which broke out m the fleets at the Nore and 
Spithead The second was dealt with by wise concessions but the former proved extremely formidable 
and had to be quelled by a good deal more than a show of force The government measures proved 
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CEORGE 1 (1660 17J 

The rklr»l eot) o( Erncal Au«v 
Ccolfcc l ok 9 OeU mad l ni oi ( 
IrrUml In 17 M ecco d nf to the Act 
woe a uttful figurehead 


GEORGE If <168} I760> 


I oi Hanov 


effective md in 
October tilt re 
ge fieri t«l fleet 
under Admiral 
Duncan won i 
decism victory 
ovir tht Dutch 
flu t at Camper 
down The vie 
cess was timely 
for Austria the 
last of Britain s 
continental al 
lies had just 
been bL aten into 
submission by 
Napoleon Bona 
parte It was 
fortunate for the lUn h 
country that its °ur m 
spirit rose higher * p,r ‘ 

with increasing perils and that Pitt proved himself equal to any emergency The failure of the 
attempted Trench landing in Ireland hid not blinded Pitt to the danger from tiiat quarter The 
Roman Catholic majority m Ireland a despised and down trodden race without property and without 
rights was disaffected to the point of rebellnn and looking to Trance for salvation Roman Catholics 
had no votes and Pitt soon came to the conclusion that they must be enfranchised But if they 
received votes they would un questionably secure a preponderating voice in the Irish legislature an 
eventuality English Protestant opinion would not toleratt The only solution of the problem was 
to remove the Irish Parliament out of the way by merging it m the British where the Irish Roman Catholic 
members would be swamped It was indeed a measure of desperation and justifiable only by the 
extremity of the 
emergency Pitt 
was compelled to 
resort to whole 
--tit Woery Vo 
induce the Irish 
• legislature to 
| vote its own 
extinction but 
at length he was 
successful The 
Irish Part i mien t 
ceased to be and 
Irish members 
came o\ cr to sit 
in the British 
Parliament at 
Westminster 
Ireland expect 
ant awaited the 
payment of the 
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price — Catholic emancipation — for winch she hid <*ohl whit she deemed her freulom To her horror 
and indignation Giorgc III stepped m and vetoed the conclusion of tin, bargain Iso measure for 
tin relief of Catholics should he passed while lie was king and ratlicr than approve of action which 
he said violated his conscience he parted with Pitt I lilt minister ashamed of the betrayal of 
Ireland resigned 

Addington s ministry which followed was responsible for the uni asy truce which goes by the name of 
the Treaty of Amiens With N ipoloon Bonapirte aiming at world power rto permanent settlement 
was possible and in 1804 the war broke out with renewed fury Its character however had changed 
The thin veil of democratic sentiment in which Trance had previously wrapped her aggressive designs 
hail been torn aside by 1803 Bonaparte stood forth patently as the conqueror and I rencJi supremacy 
in I urope was the issue between him and the other continental stalls As I upland was the backbone 
of tile resistance to Trench designs it was against I ngiand that Napoleons main efforts were dirictul 



tlmt lit vrt k. ood ikt van «t he Span .h Aral bu whvn ha Span .,ij. Dad Na ton allowfd h . .h p o fall lout ■>! ll* San Nlcoa. 

Boa A ni her ho look h • men ■ iom he de k o he San lo«f vh eh ... .Uo cap ured 


in the opuimg phase of the new struggle I cr two vears Britain faceel tin imminent prospect of a Trench 
invasion with an equammitv and detirrmnatun Levond prai e and the fleet proved itself equal <0 the 
emergenev of watching several h< stile fleets at onci until the crowning triumph of Trafalgar put ail end 
to tl c Trench menace so far as it affected the insular sicuntv of the British Isles Britain s allies how 
ever fared disastrously in the very vear (iS >3) which witncs cil her supreme triumph mid disappoint 
ment kill el 1’itt The death of the great minister might hive lien a disaster of the first magnitude 
had the c< untrv been less line to the ncccssitv of a complete triumph oier Vapoleomsm Tortun itcly 
public determination nc\er wavered tl rough the vtirs of v lassitude that followed 1805 Continental 
allies wen set on their feet again after repcate I falls uid in 180S a camp ugn for the liberation of *>pain 
was entered upon It 1 is ted si\ \cars j reduced one Lnglish commander 'sir Arthur Wellesley of tlie 
highest order and proved an immense stnm on I reach military re oureLs Victory followed victory r 
and in Ihiq southern Trance was invaded When Wellesley now Lord Wellington won the Battle of 
Toulouse Napoleon had alreath been forced to submission bv the invading armies of Russia Prussia 
and Austria The crowning vietorv of Waterloo in 1S15 secured the disappear met of Napoleon from- 
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the European stage and 
the twentv five \ears 
memce to British secuntv 
at last vanished 

It was high time The 
condition of the country 
was very serious for the 
immediate result of the 
Industrial Rev olution 
which had made the 
British a manufacturing 
rather than an agricul 
tural people was a large 
amount of social dis 
organization The % ery 
economic development 
which enabled England 
to support the financial 
strain of the war pro 
duced local and tempo 
rary disorders winch 
seemed much more 
ominous to the govern 
ment of the day than to 
posterity Tor the re 
maimng five years of 
George III s reign dis 
content was widespread 
voicing itself frequently 
in political agitation 
There were riots directed 
to the destruction of 
ttyichinery the new factor 
in economic life and from 
railing against poverty 
and the misery directly 
traceable to the war men 
turned to demands for 
Parliamentary reform as 
the first step towards a 
new order of things The 
demand had sympathizers 
m Parliament itself but 
the government and all 
classes with political in 
(lut net dreaded tilt rt 
viva! of rtvolutionarv 
doctrine and the agitation 
mi' intt with stttrt 
mcasurcs of repression 
In iSuj -i reform nvta tm„ 



in Manchester was broken 
Up by the military under 
circumstances that gave 
it the name of the 
Manchester Massacre 
Looking back on the 
period it is easy to see 
that the Government s 
fears w ere ill - founded 
The excesses of the French 
Revolution had left a 
deeper mark on the 
British imagination than 
its doctrines but it was 
not to be wondered it 
that men were slow to 
recognize the difference 
between anarchy and con 
stitutional agitation for 
necessary reform It 
takes some time to see 
that a vote is an excellent 
substitute for a sword 
The events of the 
next reign did much to 
calm the extremists 
George IV was a worth 
less person who hated the 
v ery name of reform but 
the greatest statesman 
who served him was 
George Canning a man 
m whom the spirit and 
traditions of Pitt were 
reincarnated At first at 
the Foreign Office and 
later in his four months 
as Prime Minister Can 
nmg chsplaved a tempera 
ment sy nipathettc to 

Uberat opinion if not to 
parliamentary reform 
His attitude was quite 
sufficient to ensure the 
pri \ alcncc of moderate 
counsels m the ranks of 
tin ri formers Before 
George IV was dead 
(1830) several measures 
of the highest importance 
had been passed designcil 
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in the intinsts of the new industrial world which had been created Man) of the customs duties which 
artificial restricted the supply of the raw material it needed so desperate!) we re repealed or reduced 
Religious bitterness w is assuaged bv an Act of 1829 remoung the disabilities of Catholics Still the 
new world and its centres the growing manufacturing towns were inarticulate so long as the) 
possessed no or insufficient, parliamentary representation and it was left for the great Reform Act of 
1832 to make a start with giving industrialism its due weight in the counsels of the nation The Act 
was not pissed without an agitation which lnd sinister features traceable to the uncompromising 
hostilit) of r< actionancs in the House of lords Constitutional questions of far reaching importance 
were raised between the two Houses of Parliament and the opposition of the King was a factor not 


ir*< *ri~ 

THE STORMING OF ST SEBASTIXN ISIS 


lightly to be disregarded It was onl\ the spectre of imminent revolution which cowed tlie l pper 
House into submission 

Neither the millennium nor anarchy freely prophesied on the opposing side’, followed the passage of 
the act The middle classes to whom it transferred the preponderating voice in the direction of national 
polic) on the whole used their new powtr wiselv The hrst reformed Parliament was strongly M hi 4 in 
complexion and dtvoted itself to seviral useful pieces of legislation In 1^)3 the abolition of the sieve 
trade was followed up b\ a meisure wluch emancipated slaa es m British dominions and the same vear 
«a\v tlic introduction of the first Factory Act prohibiting tlie emplov ment of children under mm wars 
of age in factories It was but the forerunner of a series imposing conditions on the employers of l tbour 
in favour of thurcmplojces and was itself the outcome of a growing humanitarian mosemtnt which left 
an indelible mark on this period The Mimstrv w is less successful in Us dealings with Inland where 
Fnghshmcn have always been prone to assume th it forte can only be me t with force The st ete of the 
sister islanel was one of chronic imscrv ami disorder md intermittent coercion soon proved to be a sorry 
rented) As might have been expected reaction in the country so in followed the first flush of 1 ih».nl 
success Both those who expected too little and those who « xpected tor much welt disappointed at the 


















immediate results of the Reform \ct and William IV was known to be await nTj* the turn of the tide 
of public sentiment The king miscalculated the miment however and though he made Sir Robert 
Peel a moderate Tory or Conservative Prime Minister in the neat year the neu premier could not 
command a ma)ont> in the House of Commons and m 183-5 Lord Melbourne formed a new Whig Cabinet 
The personality of Lord Melbourne was a British asset in 1S37 when William IV died and was succeeded 
by his niece Queen Victoria a girl of eighteen 


1HC VICTOR! VS CR \ 

The new Sovereign immediatelv sh wed hers If w rthv of her position and responsibilities and $h<» 
could have had no better political tutor than Lord Melbourne a sagacious if easy going statesman whljse 
grasp on reality was unweaktned b\ tor idealistic a temperament Orderly measured progress one 
step at a time— the story of this reign — wis the most that Lord Palmerston could bring himself to behev <j 
in and it was from him that Qieen \ictorn imbibed her meritorious horror of extremists charlatans 
faction and popular clamour Her reign the more cphtmeral and less worthy aspects of which have most 
impressed themselves on the imagmati n of the restless twentieth century was in most respects the- 
realization of her political desires 

Her accession lrnmediatdv severed the destinies of Great Britain and Hanover where ancient law and 
practice prohibited the accession of a woman The change saved Great Britain from engul/ment in thft 
vortex of Germanic politics and was thor luehly desirable A separatist movement of a more ominous 
char ictir was that which brought Lower Canada to the brink of rebellion in 1S37 The division of Canada, 
into two separate and independent provinces had not proved a success as might have been expected 
when the I rench Canadians of Lower Canada vveri encourage d in their policy of resisting fusion with the 
other races of the grcit dependency The two provinces lure given a common legislature a step 
which laid a foundation for the struetwrc of the Canadian federation winch i-> one of the most imposing 
political edifices of our time 

The Queens marriage with Prince Mhert of Saxe Coburg Gotha was celt! rated at London in 1840 
\s Pnnce Consort lie proved to her a wise and tactful coun-ellor and I is untim Iv death in December 
jgGi was decph lamented by the. Queen amlhir peo{ le 
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clamoured for speedier progress m the path of refom andTl ,‘ mpatlent mth L ”d Melbourne 

organized bod\ clamoured for the abohtion of the Cor T ^ acturers now a weighty and well 
-d mdireetl} forced up the stages th et pt,d ■£' 'a ^ ^ “ P ““ P "“ <* »r=ad 
low Wages and low u ages would ZsZZZ, ZZZtZ* ?** "°“ Id ““ 

be^an to put pressure on Parliament to make their views nrev s T P mmded economics they 
fell and though an objection bj the Oueen on a minor ^ j 83 , 9 LOrd Mclbourne s Government 

and Sir Robert Peel for two j ears t!i~e General Election of i£Z ZZ ?*“ tn “ mplt of the Conservatives 
"as hostile to the repeal of the duties on foreign corn but he found h Z ? SubstanlIal “ajonty Peel 
pressure of the great inter ‘ ™ d h,mself ,ess and less able to resist the 


ests behind the Anti Corn 
Can League and in 1843 
he declared his conversion 
to Free Trade doctrines 
He is one of the fen states 
men who hat e been allon ed 
to carry on their political 
education in public In 
1846 a n Act nas passed 
"Inch totally repealed the 
Corn Laws The agncul 
tnral community trembled 
wth impotent rage but 
fortunately their gloomy 
Prognostications were not 
realized It was not the 
repeal of the corn duties 
but the immense reduction 
m the cost of transport by 
sea co nsequent on the ap 
Plication of steam power 
o »ships which enabled 
•oreign com to compete so 
advantageously with the 
“ome produced article 

Meanwhile the advanced 

reformers had been far less 
successful than the manu 
‘acturers Their pro 
gramme mild though it 
seems to us to day ap 
Peered little less than re 
'olutiouarj their con 
temporaries and the coun 
r > or rather the educated 
Part of ,t hke lord Mel 

j-oume sto d, b gas cthcm 

of „ t I > d sfronlder Lack 

s , P“ blc appreciation 

ed the less steads 
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elements to violence The Radicals began to call themselves " Chartists " after tht document tn which 
they embodied tlieir political creed and instituted a systematic canvass by meeting or agitation of 
the lower classes Riots were frequent and in 1839 a disturb tnce in South Wales almost attained 
the dimensions of a rebellion I"Iie severe measures of repression adopted t»j the government had 
the support of . _ — as Chartism 



all the thinking 
elements in the 
country but the 
agitation con 
tmued for some 
\cars and in 
1 8 4 S assumed 
serious propor 
1 1 o n s r h e 
Chartists rc 
solved to present 
a monster poll 
tion and organ 
ized a vast meet 
mg on Kenning 
ton Common Tor 
a moment it 
looked as if ci\ ll 
war was not 
merely possible 
but probable 
Tort unate! v the 
Duke of \\ elhng 
ton proved him 
self equal tn the 
emergency and 
Chartism a bub 
bit The gTcat 
meeting was 
nc\ er held and 
the petition a 
farce The 
truth was that 
growing prosper 
ity had done 
much to -illav 
the discontent 
which was the JJJ 
root cause of o u < 
phenomena such 
cncc of mind but strangtlv lacking in breadth of view 


THE ACCESSION OF QUEEN VICTORIA. JUNE iO 

Ike doit ©I her uncle Mill W II •* IV lie P ncoa Victoria te- 
were conveyed W tie MorquU ol ConintKoen, lie p Into m n all 
el Came bury to iKo Filncoa wlw wae I vial at llr I mo wit 
a of Ktnl .1 kena .1 on Fata * Tie, a ved ao e.tfy tn tie no 


Violence and un 
rest inseparable 
from the move 
ment were seen 
to be themselves 
the deadliest 
enemits of public 
prosperity and 
Parliament itself 
to lie the proper 
medium for the 
amelioration of 
grievance \ 
great landmark 
in our historv 
was passed when 
militant Chart 
ism expired 
Meanwhile Sir 
Robert Peel uas 
out of office his 
defeat in 1S4S 
being attribut 
able to the de 
fection of a sec 
tjon of Jus partv 
which was won 
over hy Jhe 
political wizard 
ry of Benjamin 
Disraeli He had 
been succeeded 
by I ord John 
Russel J who had 
as 1 oreign Secrc 
tary I ord Pal 
Tbs merston a force 
‘rt. f«l untiring 
m statesman of 
great jndeprnd 
Palmerston was too vivid a personahtv 


and too obstinate to work harmonious! v with am colleagues but tJiougli be singularly misjudged 
the critical state of Luropean affairs which was only too plain to every’ competent observer^ after 184S 
he was not personally responsible for the senes of blunders which plunged Great Britain into « ir 
with Russia m 1854 Tins was the work of I ord Aberdeen s coalition ministry which succeeded that 
of 1 ord Pcrhv ro *853 . 
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provokes a vfc !i pt Tory teae'ici 
Fall o! the %\ hlg Ministry which is jet 

The (tufa? ot Varlborowh dismirwd /r__ 

the Treaty ol Utteehb etsls the wat »Uh l now 




»c Tory Ministry 


il Harley ai; 


la XIV agrees t n capct the Oil llrtrti trr 


I Death ol Anne Accession ol Georg- 1 

lint Jacol 


I\srlli 


. , .UdUoo The CHI Pretender 

I iigllth supporters are beaten at Preston 
. [>n, link t il> own We by passing the SrpleOnljJ 


Scotland, but h 


ol the Quadrui |e Alh ..... 

Hunting ol the South Sea Public Several leading ministers are danced and Sir Robert ttatpole 
becomes the real rukr ol the country 
Death ot George 1 and accession Ql George II 

Outbreak at war with Stun tValpole gives way to popular clamour In favour ot it agaloit hi private 
Judgment 

England John In the " ar ol the Austrian Succession. 

I all ol Walpole s ministry 

George II win* the victory of Dtltlnpn 

British defeat at Zonfenoy Second Jacobite rebellion The toumr lYefenik r land r In ScotUnd and 
selaes Ldinburgb, wins a victory at ITtstonpans and marcher Into F n gland 


The 


.... Is cmaled at C 
race < I Air U UiaiwUe 
... .eak olOie Seven Yean 


n Charles I- dward th 
loss ol Minorca and 




ol \\ Ilham I’ll t Into office Die Black 


imp rirtly dr 


icr, but return to form 

the l mhsh masters ol Bengal by a bnlliint v 
Hole ■ an 1 udliels trreraraMc damage on French pre 
Th" l n-hsh capture I ort Duqucsne in 1 rrncli Canada 
Wolfe wins a t nllunt ilefory at Oucbcc by a surprise attac 
leader lalls m the hour ot victory Admiral Hawke » 
yultvron Pay and another naval vlctorv is recorded 
under Ferdinand ol Brunswick inflict a decisive detrat 

The conquest ot Cana la is completed, an 1 Conte s ill lory a 

Southern India Death ol George It and accession of George tit 
rut resigns as the cabinet does not accept his counsel to declare war on Spam George 1 1 1 make! 

Marquis ol Bute a personal (rirnd Prune Mmuter 
Outbreak ot war with Spam Capture ol Havanna and Manilla 
The Treaty ol Paris ends the Seven Years War British gains 
Canada llule It ln\ca tram power an' *--* *— ' 

The Stamp Act C renvdl * s ministry is replaced bv that ol Lord Rockingham 
°* — 1 =•*•— »-• Ministry ol Lord Chatham. 

Ire temporarily Irons public life 


:k from (he $f Lawrence river, bat the Ftighsh 


Vandewash destroys French Influence |o 


Incl i i 


Chatbatn is compelled to re 

Wilkes ts elected Member t t 
and twiee rc-eapelled 

Lord North made Prune Mi . „ . „ . 

Proof cl American resistance to t£» imported tea dut^is'furrinberl by act incident at Boston 


•ntal derangement Pa Umew paws 
ddlcsea but eip*ll-J Irom the House H* Il afterwards twice re elected 
The American Duties Act isjejjealed with the eiceptlon ol th 

— — imported „ ...... 

sec enu si lplnads nl tea awaiting unloading are thrown into the *e 
The charter of Bo-ton is with lrawnbv Act of Parliament 
Outbreak ol the Amincan War ol Independence The f rsl action takei place at Lexington shortly 
followed by the Battle Hunker s Hdl 

The Con_re» nl the Ihirtcin revolted colonies issues a Declaration ol Independence, establishing a 
republic with the style ol the United States ol America 
British armv surrenders at 




Chatham Ai 
The No Popery . ... 

I ord Cornwallis Surien tcis with a British 
be< <• ocecipctauvl hy Vy* ot cm 
The unepcndciico ol the Gulled sta 
Kockm ha*l who ill-s shortly 

■an »v wi-iMfe Gibraltar* " 

Pitt s India Bill passes 


irrendmng to the Americans liltn 
r rrl cl of Roman Cathol 



. w trench to evacuate fgvptbs _ .. 

Peace Is au le with I ranee by the Treaty ol Amiens. 

Remmp.mn of the war ^ W elleslry wins^a victory over the Mahraltas at Am 

hapnlcon replies to th 
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Suspicion of Russia was then and continued to be the dominant feature o! British foreign policy 
during the reign of Queen ictoria Russia was credited with malevolent designs on the integrity of 
the Turkish Empire and a determination to seize the vital strategic point of Constantinople Whatever 
Russia s ulterior designs and determination may have been she had a not unnatural interest in the 
security of the Christian Slav populations which groaned under Turkey s oppressive joke and the Czar 
Nicholas had Russian popular sentiment behind him when he demanded that the Sultan and his govern 


ment should recognize and consider 
his position as the protector of 
Christian Slavs The Sultan would 
probably have \ielded had not 
England and Trance virtually for 
bidden him to do so Once the 
two Western States had defined 
their attitude it would have been 
elementary policj to bring home 
plainly to Russia the consequence 
of persistence m her claims Un 
fortunately the Czar did not be 
lieve that the affair might lead to 
hostilities and Russia was involved 
in war with Turkej before it be 
came apparent that England and 
France intended to intervene So 
far as France and England were 
concerned the event of the war 
was the siege of Sevastopol by the 
allied forces which lasted from 
September 1834 to September 
* 8;>5 There was gross mismanage 
ment at home gross incompetence 
m the higher command and the 
venture was only redeemed from 
misfortune by the stoical heroism 
of the common soldiery of the two 
nations After the fall of Sevasto 
pol it was obvious that the vvaT 
could not be brought to a reallj 
decvsvv e issue and m 1836 a Treaty 
moderately favourable to the Allies 



was concluded at Paris Such at 




li/a* II 4- Co 


vintages as the treaty conferred 
however were lost m 1870 when 


THE LYING IN STATE OF THE DULE OF WELLINGTON 135’ 

Fo ow no he dea h of (he Duke of VV rtl ot on VV mime Cu le on Sep embe 

18)2 He body naa b ouch o Che aca Hoap a) A I ef Jy ng la a a e ihere I tvay con 


14 h 


Kussia repudiated its principal s p * ul ^ w h mu h 
clauses ' ’’ r " " 


Novembe 18 h Fo ihe 


Meanwhile the disasters of the winter of 18^4 had disintegrated Lord Aberdeen s administration and 
Irou^ht Lord Palmerston into ofiice where his energy and determination at once made itself felt It 
was well for Britain that her destinies were in vigorous hands for no sooner was the Crimean Mar over 
than a dangerous revolt broke out among the native troops of India Tortunatelj the mutiny was kept 
within manageable limits b\ the prompt and skilful dispositions of the British commanders but it was 
not until 1837 that the last embers of rebellion were stamped out The mam result of the event was 
the extinction of the lit India Companv and the transfircnce of its powers to a government department 
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' — < at home and a Viceroy in 



Indn itself For the re 
mundcr of the century 
Great Britain was mainly 
concerned in the solution 
of her domestic problems 
Her foreign policy, at one 
time forceful at another 
indolent, never led her 
into actual collision with 
any continental state 
though the European 
balance of power was 
gravely upset by the 
Frusso-Austnan War of 
1866 and the Franco Ger 
man War of 1870 She 
remained as profoundly 
distrustful of Russia as 
ever but the Crimean War 


had taught its Je«son 

There were no more adventures Local conflicts in Afghanistan in Egypt t n South Africa, formed the 
sum of her military efforts up to 1898 


The real interest of the period is the progress of Great Britain in the path of democracy and the 
transformation of political parties so that the most reactionary of modern politicians seems a revolu 
ttonary m comparison with the most reactionary of his mid Victorian ancestors The first step towards 
a real democracy was and could only be the extension of the franchise Jt was high)) significant that 
the first Reform Act after 1832 was the work of Disraeli the Conservative champion in 1867 His gTeat 
Liberal protagonist Mr Gladstone had previously tried and failed to secure support for a more moderate 



measure Disraeli was 
palpably right in thinking 
that m electorate aug 
mented to include {he 
comparatively unproper 
tied classes would not 
harm the Conservative 
party and from that day 
to this office has been 
shared almost equally by 
the two great parties 
The fact is that until the 
appearance of the Irish 
Home Rule question in 
i 8S 3 there was no vast 
dccisnc issue between 
them The electoral plat 
torrms of both were mainly 
topical and temporal and 
the brilliant rivalry of 
Gladstone and Disraeli was 
the dash of mind and 
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personilit j lather thin the 
conflict of policj 

In i 88 3 however with 
Gladstones conversion to the 
cause of Irish Home Rule 
party warfare took on a new 
and deeper meaning Comment 
on an issue which is to daj 
more alive than in i&Sj is out 
of place in a history of this 
character It is sufficient to 
say that the ^rant of a measure 
of self government to Ireland 
has seemed a solution of the 
age long Irish difficulties to 
some to others a sure step 
towards imperial disintegration 
and the herald of internal 



anarch} in the sister island 
The immediate effect of 'Ir 
Gladstones introduction of i 
Home Rule Bill in Apnl 18^ 
was the cleavage of the I ibifal 
part} A large and influential 
section left Mr Gladstone on 
this question and formed it-elf 
into the part} of I ibrnd 
Unionists which the lo p ic of 
events ultinntelj drove into 
coalescence with the Con crW 
tives The Bill was defeated 
in Parliament and on appeal 
to the countr} the elector' 
were found unmistahablj hostile 
to the new departure in ini 
penal politics Lord ‘nlishtiri 
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found himself it the head of a 
strong Conser\ ati\ e Cabinet sup 
ported by an overwhelming ma 
jority Even so the democratic 
spirit of the times had its effect on 
the party which popular opinion 
has credited with the less sympathy 
to democracy Two measures of 
the highest importance were passed 
in this period of Conservative 
supremacy The County Councils 
Act of 1 888 another step in the 
direction of devolution relieved 
Parliament within certain limits 
of the necessity of legislating for 
rural districts on matters of purely 
local concern and gave the country 



tion was made free (it had been 
made compulsory since 1871) and 
young Britain was given every in 
centive to concern itself with 
matters touching its own welfare 
The education thus given may have 
been defective but no observer of 
recent happenings will question 
that it has already produced a 
certain effect If only because 
some of us s^e or profess to see 
the dangerous thing we can at 
least admit that the new genera 
tion has gamed its little knowledge 
The y ear 1887 too had its 
quota of significance to bring to 
this important if unromantic 


side a local parliament such as the \ onal • nd •w°u*Hir«nd«.to 0 d pen od In that year was held the 
towns had long possessed Again »e.r of her ion» re wa . eiebr.ted in first Colonial Conference a meeting 
in 1891 public elementary educa 1897 w h *”*“ «o«n„ with the Home Government of re 

presentatives from the principal self governing colonies of the Empire Thus did Britain over Seas 
announce its concrete existence and thus too did the words British Empire cease to be a formula 


which covered the loose association of a number of virtually dependent states having at the best a 


sentimental attachment to the Mother Country and at the worst a desire to break away To day we 
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Dais 

1903 

TOO* 

“)OJ 

1906 





Chief Events 


The Irish Land Purthase Act The q icstion of Fiscal Reform spl ts the Conservative party and leads 
to the secession of Mr Chamberlain 

Conclusion of an alliance with Trance British expedition to Tibet which reaches Lhasa 
Resignation ol Mr BaUour The Liberals lake office with Sir Henry Campbell Bannermao as Prime 
Minister 

At the General Clectioo in January the Liberals obtain an overwhelming majority 
Agreement formed with Russia to define spheres of influence in Asia and minimise disputes 
Mr Asquith succeeds m the Premiership Sir Henry Campbell Banncrman, who resigns m Apnl and dies 
a fortnight later Passing of the Old Age Pensions Act 
Formation of the Union of South Africa the confederation to commence existence in the next year 
Mr Lloyd George introduces novel financial proposals in the Budget The Finance B 11 is passed by j 
the Commons but thrown out by the Lords and a crisis is created in the relations between the two 
Houses 

The election of January gives the Liberals a reduced majority but they brrng forward a Pail ament Bill 
to curb the powers of the House of Lords In May King Ld vard A II dies and is succeeded by 
George A A conference between the two Houses leads to nothing and Parliament is again dis 
soKeJ The General I lection ot D'cember returns the Liberals with the same majority 
Passing of the Parliament Act Coronation 0/ King George V Crisis in relations with Germany over 
the Agad r Inrident 
Jntnxluet on of a Home Rule Bill 

Outbreak of the great European Mar Great Britain declare* war on Germany that country having 
violated the neutrality of Uc'gium and refus'd to withdraw 


of South Africa after a war which both in its origin and its management met with severe criticism 
at home On the rmlitan side it was remarkable for the initial errors of 1S99 repaired by a wholesale 


national effort 
and the co opera 
tion of troops 
from other parts 
of the Empire 
The war dragged 
on until Ma> 
*903 Meanwhile 
a General Elec 
bon in igoo had 

confirmed the 
Consen atives in 
their supremacy 
and in 1901 the 
Australian Com 
mon wealth was 
formed out of 
the several Aus 
tnxhan colonies 
The outstanding 
e 'ent of that 
\ ear how e\ er 
"as the death m 
January of 
Queen \ lctoria 
taking With her 
a c >cie m Bn 
tain’s stori 
"Inch has a place 
all its own No 
"■ortluer mark 
°f appreciation 
can be given her 



than the recogm 
tion of her high 
place among the 
great figures of 
her reign 

THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 

The new King 
was Edward VII 
and the mon- 
archy speedily 
regained that 
importance as a 
personal factor 
in government 
which it had 
tended to lose in 
the later j ears of 
Queen Victoria 
Tnendly rela 
tions with con- 
tinental Powers 
a luxury almost 
forgotten in the 
previous decade, 
were established 
large!} as a re- 
sult of the new 
sov ercign’s ef- 
forts, and Great 
Britain emerged 
from an isolation 
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which had treat ind patent 
dangers The creation of a fleet 
bv Germany the tone and ex 
pressed aspirations of a Urge 
section of her press and people 
drew Trance and England into 
a defensn c alliance m 1904 
An alliance with Japan had al 
ready been concluded in 1902 
and the success of the Japanese 
in their war w itli Russia in 3904 
and 3903 ga\e a new import 
ance to the Anglo Japanese 
Treaty Another aspect of this 
augmentation of imperial assets 
w as another Colonial Conference 
in 1 90'* wl en common mca 
sures of defence were discussed 
The work was fittingly com 
pleted by the conclusion of an 
agreement with Russia in 1907 
Meanwhile in 1906 the long 
Conservati\e dominance had 
come to an end In 1903 Mr 
ment to the Transvaal and Orange River Colony and sanction the ^outh African Tcdt ration in 1909 



FIELD MARSHAL EARL KITCHENER 
OF KHARTUM 

H« d • nju shed h nwrlf r. ErrpU I88S9 
X.K*/ urn. 1*98 Son h Al cm 19 DO 1902. loj . 
1902 9 lo I9H h. b» .me S*c e .rr ®f 5 . e lo 

Wm end hee o ten *ed he hch nt fo cn of he 


Joseph Chamberlain the Colo 
mal Secretary and a leading 
Unionist became conuncedtha* 
the British Tree Trade s\stcn* 
was a permanent obstacle in tho 
way of closer relationship with 
the i anous colonics Accord 
ingly he demanded a re\er c ion 
to the sy stem of imposing protcc 
tice import duties but was un 
successful in carrying his parts 
with him and resigned in order 
to carry on an independent 
political campaign in fa\ our of 
what has come to be known 
as Tariff Reform The in 
dependent campaign split the 
Conservatiic party in twain 
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but mainly to introduce legislation which its opponents did not hesitate to call predatory Such 
w as the Trainee Bill of 1909 winch roused a storm of cpntrovcrsy by reason of the novel principles 
it was supposed to embody The House of I ords committed wh it is universally recognized as 
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General l<nowk ' 1 '' ®< h • v *" E»«> « >» - Uc *’ •* *• **>*' «* assumed an 

almost sinister ch trader ^ome, indeed spaih. openly of uwl war In such eiretims tunes 11 
was high time that some world M taking c% ent should mlure domestic contr aversy to its true pro 
portions That event was the outbrevk m \ugust 1914 of a I uropian War into which (»rnt 
Bntain was drawn in lutlilment of licr guarantu of tin, neutrality of Belgium 
violated by Germany a co guarantor On August 5th tie Bnti li Empire 1 
fighting for its existence . 
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